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HOME DEVELOPMENT REFERENCE NUMBER 


CHASE 


esc ASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
i 


Incorporated 


Waterbury Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 


FREE! Send for your copy of this valuable book. It is filled with practical information on 
renovation, repair and replacement. Write Dept. F-5. 


күү which were planned and 
erected years ago can now be 
fitted with efficient central station re- 
frigerating plants and duct systems for 
conveying conditioned air to all parts 
of the building. 

The owners of the building illus- 
trated wanted to install a central 
station air-conditioning 
system and run air ducts 
throughout the struc- 
ture. Could it be done 
without unsightly re- 
sults? Air-conditioning 


experts were invited to 
submit plans and speci- 
fications for a system 
which would not deface 
the building. Engineers 
of competing equipment 
companies devoted 
weeks of study to the task. The suc- 
cessful bidder submitted plans and 
specifications as well as photographs 
showing exactly how the corridors and 
rooms would look after the ducts were 
installed. 

The installation made by the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation has com- 
pletely satisfied the building’s owners. 

The “aesthetic value” of this build- 
ing has not been lost one iota because 
of this tailor-made air-conditioning 
duct system — rather it has been made 
more beautiful, as the beams and 


this building AFTER 


I| was built 


‘FREON’? AIR-CONDITIONING 


was installed in 


This corridor of the building 
shows how “Freon” air-con- 
ditioning equipment was 
installed without defacing 
the interior of the building. 


ducts have been completely covered. 

Air-conditioning engineers are ver- 
satile. They are finding ways of instal- 
ling systems in old buildings without 
detracting from the appearance. 

The refrigerant “Freon” is 
specified by architects, engineers, 


<> 


and the great refrigerating machinery 
companies because it is safe and effi- 
cient. The splendid machinery which 
has been designed for its use assures 
the purchaser of maximum comfort 
and complete satisfaction. 

“Freon” is non-toxic and non-flam- 
mable. Fires, panics, loss of life or 
health cannot result from its use. It 
has been tested by the Bureau of Mines 
and the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
and all the facts concerning it are 
known. It is the right refrigerant for 
air-conditioning. Specify “Freon” for 
your clients’ air - conditioning 
and refrigeration needs. 


FREON 


REG. О, S. PAT, OFF. 
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Г) Above left: Formica doors at Pena- 
sylvania Station New York. McKim, 
Meade & White, Architects 


for Beauty 
and Service! 


ORMICA doors made by veneering For- 
@ Above right: Coupon Booth Doors 


mica sheet on wood cores or by laying East River Savings Bank. Walker & 
Э , bets. 


Formica sheets on metal fire proof doors, combine 
great durability with beauty and attractiveness. 


These doors may be inlaid with decoration, and may 
be had in a wide variety of color. 


Formica does not change color or react with the 
atmosphere. Is unaffected by washing solutions. It 
provides in short a door that will never need refin- 
ishing or renovating. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4620 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 


ORMICA 
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is CE n architects 
For the convenience of architects, The Barrett Company has collected 
its famous roofing, waterproofing and dampproofing specifications 
in a 70-page Reference Manual, copies of which аге on file in Sweet’s 
for 1935. A limited supply of individually bound manuals is available 
for architects who want extra copies. 

We believe that architects will find the Barrett Reference Manual 
a real service. No authority is better qualified to advise on roofing, 
waterproofing and dampproofing problems than The Barrett Com- 
pany. For 81 years, Barrett has pioneered these fields—in the develop- 


ment of the most dependable roofing and waterproofing materials and 


methods known. It places its unmatched experience at your service. 


You may obtain an extra copy of the Barrett Reference Manual by 


writing for it on your firm letterhead. Please address our nearest office. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, Illinois * Birmingham, Alabama 
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SLOANE’S CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


will assume all your wenishing problems 


A corner of the office, The Farmers’ Loon & Trust Co., New York. 
Executed in its entirety by W. & J. Sloane. 


Glance down the list of a few recent Sloane jobs, bearing in 
mind that our decorating service embraces planning the layout, 
designing and executing the walls, floors, decorations, furniture, 
draperies and floor coverings . . . even to designing and erect- 
ing wooden partitions and laying linoleum. The Sloane Contract 
Department is ready to function, in co-operation with the 


architect, in any type of building anywhere in the United States. 


ш 


NE! 


FURNISHED BY SLOANE: 


Aluminum Co. of America, New York 
American Embassies, London, Paris, Tokio 


Calvary Episcopal Church Parish House, 
New York 


Chase National Bank, New York 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Richmond, Va., Washington, D. C. 


Dayton Museum of Art, Dayton, O. 

Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit Mich. 
Greenwich Country Club, Greenwich, Conn. 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Penna. 

Monticello Hotel, Charlottesville, Va. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Newark, М, J. 


New York Central R. R. Executive Offices, 
New York 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Telephone Co., New York 

Ossining Hospital Nurses' Home, Ossining, N.Y. 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
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MAGNALUX ILLUMINATION 


@ Scientific illumination is an important considera- 
tion of modern stores and shops. Buying habits of 
customers and efficiency of the store staff are greatly 
influenced by the lighting. 

A typical store interior, modernized with Magna- 
lux, is illustrated. Compare the spotty glare of the 
original lighting with the clear, glareless, shadowless 
illumination provided by the Magnalux installation. 

Proper illumination of this type must begin with a 
careful analysis of the quality and quantity of illumi- 
nation required. Westinghouse, largest maker of light- 
ing equipment, has completed a new Handbook that 
covers every detail in the design of modern interior 
lighting. 

A copy of this Handbook is yours for the asking. 
It contains the complete line of Westinghouse equip- 
ment for commercial and industrial applications. 
Westinghouse has also provided a special section on 
details of modern lighting installation design in the 


1935 Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, Section 28. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lighting Division, Edgewater Park Cleveland, Ohio 


Left...Magnalux Ring 
Relief Basin with Semi- 
Rigid Hanger. 


Right... Magnalux Deco- 
rated Cameo Relief Basin 
with Semi-Rigid Hanger. 


Above...Magnalux Alum- 
inum Luminous Relief 
Basin with Ceiling Hanger. 


Right... Lunaire Plain 
Chain Suspension Hanger 
with Plain Globe. 


Below . . . Lunaire Plain 
Ceiling Hanger with Deco 
rated Globe. 

- 


WHEN YOU eon or fein THINK OF 
Westinghouse 
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LETTERS 


Contact 


Forum: 

I wish to ask if some day you would 
consider publishing a translation of the 
article in the March Forum called “Square 
Shadows,” written either by Mr. George 
Howe or for him. The illustrations are so 
well done, and the subject so fascinating 
that I should be most interested in the 
accompanying printed matter if it could 
be put into some form comprehensible to 
the ordinary reader, even though, like Mr. 
Howe, he is a graduate of Harvard. “The 
entire plane of contact between the spatial 
entities of hall and living room—" — The 
stair hall gives into the corridors through 
uninterrupted planes of contact between 
spaces.” Really! 

I hope you may see your way to publish- 
ing a key of some sort to this kind of thing, 
because I feel sure that we uninitiated in 
this flow of words have at present no plane 
of contact with the possible meaning. 

GORDON ALLEN 

Boston, Mass. 


It means there is no door in the non-exis- 
tent partition —Ep. 


Practical Educator 


Forum: 

The February issue was especially inter- 
esting in recording what Dean Hudnut is 
doing at Columbia. We were also very much 
interested in the report of the committee 
of architects selected by Columbia to study 
architectural educational needs in college 
training. Their report demonstrates that 
the type of architectural education we have 
been carrying on at Pratt Institute for a 
number of years is practical, professional, 
and correct. 


Lester B. Pope, Supervisor, 
Department of Architecture 


Pratt Institute Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Architectural Supervision 


Forum: 

The First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Shreveport is the successor to 
the Shreveport Mutual Building Associa- 
tion which was the first institution in the 
United States to adopt a regulation to re- 
fuse to make loans on new construction 
unless the work from foundation to com- 
pletion had been supervised by a qualified 
construction inspector throughout the term 
of construction of the improvements. 

We have had a great deal of success with 
this requirement and, having educated the 
people of this community to the advan- 
tages of supervised construction, we have 
more recently agreed to accept the super- 
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vision of any registered architect in lieu of 
the supervision of our own representative. 


Pamir Lieser, President 


Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
Shreveport, La. 


Beauty a Bore 


W. S. Maugham once wrote on beauty 
in this wise—“I do not know if others are 
like myself, but I am conscious that I can- 
not contemplate beauty long. For me no 
poet made a falser statement than Keats 
when he wrote the first line of ‘Endymion.’ 
When the thing of beauty has given me 
the magic of its sensation my mind quickly 
wanders; I listen with incredulity to the 
persons who tell me that they can look 
with rapture for hours at a view or a pic- 
ture, Beauty is an ecstasy; it is as simple 
as hunger. There is really nothing to be 
said about it. 

“Tt is like the perfume of a rose; you can 
smell it and that is all: that is why the 
criticism of art, except in so far as it is 
unconcerned with beauty and therefore 
with art, is tiresome. All the critic can tell 
you with regard to Titian’s "Entombment 
of Christ,’ perhaps of all the pictures in 
the world that which has most pure beauty, 
is to go and look at it. What else he has 
to say is history, or biography, or what not. 

“But people add other qualities to beauty 
—sublimity, human interest, tenderness, 
love—because beauty does not long con- 
tent them. Beauty is perfect, and perfec- 
tion. (such is human nature) holds our 
attention but for a little while. The mathe- 
matician who after seeing ‘Phédre’ asked: 
‘Qu'est-ce que ca prouve?’ was not such a 
fool as he has been generally made out. 
No one has ever been able to explain why 
the Doric temple of Pzestum is more beau- 
tiful than a glass of cold beer except 
by bringing in considerations that have 
nothing to do with beauty. Beauty is a 
blind alley. Tt is a mountain peak which 
once reached leads nowhere. That is why 
in the end we find more to entrance us in 
EI Greco than in Titian, in the incomplete 
achievement of Shakespeare than in the 
consummate success of Racine. Too much 
has been written about beauty. That is why 
I have written a little more. Beauty is that 
which satisfies the esthetic instinct. But 
who wants to be satisfied? It is only to the 
dullard that enough is as good as a feast. 
Let us face it: beauty is a bit of a bore.” 

Modern architecture, I believe, has a 
tendency to temper the glorified cave into 
something livable. 

I believe, also, that the men who criti- 
cized the January issue did so, principally, 
because they wanted a reference book from 
which to copy, when their minds hit a 
doldrum. 

Some of us are not ready for Neutra, 
Lescaze, et al. But, whose fault is that? 
Forty years of waiting has failed to pre- 
pare numerous architects and their clients 
to handle machine age architecture. Notice 


where architecture now is in reference to 
the machine. 

Calling modern work Nudism Architec- 
ture is merely a matter of one's views on 
nudism. 

Cubism is both interesting and inspiring. 
But, like anything else, it must be under- 
stood to be appreciated. A few minutes’ 
perusal will stimulate interest sufficiently 
to warrant continuing solving the design. 
So it is with modern architecture via THE 
Forum. It is up to the reader to learn 
proper digestion. 

In regard to the suggestion that a num- 
ber of architects be invited to formulate 
their principles of design: I believe it would 
prove interesting, but certainly nothing 
more. We must remember that the prin- 
ciples of design are the same whether ap- 
plying them to the design of a capitol build- 
ing or a pair of boxing gloves. 

One suggestion was to show what is be- 
ing done in our own country by our own 
architects. A good thought, indeed, but let 
us recall the fact that in each generation, 
there is only a certain number of men born 
who possess, and have the opportunity of 
developing, creative minds. Fortunately 
these are scattered all over the world. So, 
when any design shows a spark of ingenu- 
ity, let it be accepted for its worth, whether 
it be designed by a Norwegian, a Papuan, 
or a nine-year-old child. 

]t is not at all impossible that a very 
excellent issue of this publication be com- 
posed of text only, even eliminating men- 
tion of feet and inches. 

The final question is: Shall Tun Forum 
aid the architect in copying, or in design- 
ing? 

Н. S. Van Hoeren 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Marble Halls 


Forum: 

Much has been said both for and against 
the new buildings in the “Triangle Group” 
but in describing them as “White marble” 
buildings the April Forum has added a 
new note which, I fear, will give needless 
pain to the limestone industry. 


Treopore Irving Cor 
Washington, D. С. 


A course in geognosy is suggested for 
Forum of Events Editor Ep. 


Mr. Fisher Stands His Ground 


Forum: 

I was somewhat startled to learn that 
the excerpt you selected from my letter 
was used to sound the keynote of the con- 
troversy which has arisen over your Janu- 
ary School Reference issue and I have read 
the responses you printed with more than 
usual interest. I am glad to be set right 
as to the authors of the school articles and 
T thank you for the note giving their qual- 
ifications and experience in detail. As the 

(Continued on page 8) 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


уоісег of the “indictment,” however, it oc- 
curs to me that a bill of particulars is 
called for and I have concluded that in 
fairness to you and to myself a more com- 
plete statement of my position should be 
made. 

I hope you will realize at the outset that 
I do not resist novel modern tendencies 
in architecture and I trust you understand 
I appreciate the substantial benefits de- 
rived from them. I re-assert, however, what 
I said in my "indictment" that much of 
the material in your school number had 
merit and was of undoubted value. But I 
do not retract my charge nor recede from 
my position that much of it was of little 
benefit to an architect in the field today. 

The most perplexing problem in my prac- 
tice today is probably not different from 
that of hundreds of other architects who 
build schools and it is probably more acute 
in a section of the country which has been 
hard hit by the depression and a drought 
of more than unusual severity. The decisive 
factor in these times in dealing with school 
boards is cost, and innovations such as 
were suggested in the school articles in 
Tue Forum are calculated to increase 
sharply costs of construction, operation 
and supervision. Many points emphasized 
in the material will be the subjects of de- 
bate between members of the profession for 
years, such as the question of lighting in 
outdoor classrooms, and the increase of 
supervision called for by the proposed type 
of construction, but I do not wish to argue 
them here. My complaint is directed at 
the want of practical value in the articles. 

I noted the announcement of the School 
Reference Number with favor, anticipating 
that here we would have material which 
would be helpful to me and to those having 
to do with school buildings in the solution 
of cost problems, primarily. When I saw 
your request for photographs of schools 
recently built, I confidently expected a 
general response from architects in the field 
and I believed your issue would reflect 
their experiences and be of practical help 
to me and to others, 

When it finally arrived and I saw types 
of buildings described which were entirely 
unsuited under present operating condi- 
tions to any except the warmest climates, 
ideas expressed which could not possibly 
be carried into effect in any territory in 
the range of my work and samples of 
school architecture attempted to be pro- 
jected fifty years into the future, I felt jus- 
tified in calling them “fantastic dreams” 
and in expressing my disappointment to 
you. This feeling has been intensified since 
I have heard the comment of school super- 
intendents who have read your issue. 

As I said, I did not anticipate having 
the paragraph used as the exemplification 
of the “no” side of the argument but I am 


greatly interested in the discussion which 
resulted. I am confident that in all fair- 
ness this communication will be printed 
with others you select, in an early issue. 


Nairne W. FISHER 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


With no basic change in school planning in two 
decades Tun Forum sought to dramatize that 
condition in its January issue. It sought to pro- 
voke new thinking from which maycome newand 
better solutions. That the issue has started archi- 
tects thinking is already evident. When better 
realistic solutions appear, Tun Forum will pub- 
lish them. And to Subscriber Fisher for his tem- 
perate objections and good sportsmanship, a 
salute —Eb. 


13th Century Phone Booths 


Forum: 

Cheers for Sullivan, Wright, Howe, 
Gropius, Lescaze, Neutra, van der Rohe, 
and kindred spirits! 

Many of us youngsters are sick to death 
of the “famous” and “respectable” archi- 
tects, who pick the bones of antiquity and 
plaster this dust on the paper facades of 
“adapted” bastardy; who hang columns 
from cantilevered entablatures; who drape 
stone millinery around “main entrances”: 
who make thirteenth century confessionals 
into phone booths, and then dish up the 
whole mess to a guileless, 1893-World’s- 
Fair-influenced public for their AI. A. 6 
per cent! Let us have as leaders men of 
courage, imagination, and creative ability, 
striving always for a vital art, rather than 
this ubiquitous and menacing poking- 
around among fossils of the past. Here is 
another hat off to your courage, and ap- 
preciation for your spreading of the “gos- 
pel.” 

In case Minnesotians return a deluge of 
January issues, I should like to buy one. 


James S. HORNBECK 


Uniontown, Pa. 


Forum or Oblivion 


Forum: 

The unanimity among architects, *which 
was and ever shall be" among architects, 
is again forcibly attested by a hung jury 
of 120 architects. Some of the modernistic 
literary ballyhoo attempts, the perusal of 
which I consider wasted time, vividly recall 
the great P.T.B. 

The 50-50 poliey vs. 100 per cent flop, 
ete., verdicts, have inoculated me with the 
inquisitive germ. Give me Tue Fonuw's 
January School Reference Number, or give 
me architectural oblivion. 

Kindly enter my subscription for the 
1935 Forum numbers, January to Decem- 
ber inclusive. 

Gro. P. BEHRENSMEYER 

Quincy, Ш. 


Forum: 


The many letters you receive from sub- 
scribers and readers seem to express an 


THE 


opinion about some particular article. I 
wonder if some general comment re your 
new and improved Forum would not be 
interesting. 

Our office is located in the center of the 
building activity of Buffalo, being one of 
several branch offices associated with the 
Architects and Builders Exhibits. The Na- 
tional Housing offices are also at this loca- 
tion and just across the street we have 
“The Little House on the Square"—all re- 
modeled and furnished. A cross-section of 
our visitors includes architects, engineers, 
contractors, salesmen, interior decorators 
and prospective buyers. 

The current issue of Forum on my desk 
always attracts and quite often pulls some 
comment. Without going into detail, I am 
pleased to advise that the attractive cover, 
the wire binding and the general character 
of this remodeled publication have been 
responsible for many flattering remarks. 

W. L. Ferca 


Collum, Fetch & Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Well-Known Unknowns 


Forum: 

I am writing to assure some of your 
readers that Architects Neutra, Barney, 
Lescaze and Harrison are much more than 
heard of on this side of the Atlantic and 
that by the modern contemporary school 
of thought are among the only enthusias- 
tically admired architects practicing in 
America today. 

I for one fervently hope their work will 
do some good for contemporary prac- 
ticioners and what is more important point 
the way to growing America. Strength to 
you. 

Grorce ENGLE SMITH 

Liverpool, England 


Bonnerue 


Forum: 

After reading “Letters” in the March 
issue, I would say, your complainants 
should be the greatest cause why you 
should continue “as is.” In my opinion, 
the School issue was not only enlightening 
but newsworthy as well. 

In closing, may I say your magazine is 
"bonnerue,"—being a prison term mean- 
ing the “best of all,” excellent, perfect and 
all the better words of the dictionary. 

Box 53139 


San Quentin, Calif. 


Winnipeg Winner 


Forum: 

May I take this opportunity of 
complimenting you on the publication of 
the best and most useful architectural 
magazine of the group taken by the Uni- 
versity here. 

С. A. Martin 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
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HosPrTALS, schools, banks, churches, 
hotels, institutions, and office buildings 
are enjoying the accurate, efficient time 
service that a Telechron clock system pro- 
vides. The silent operation and conve- 
nient sweep-second hand particularly fit 
modern hospital requirements, 


Each Telechron clock is a complete, in- 
dependent timekeeper — positively syn- 
chronized with all other Telechrons in 
the system by the regulated impulses of 
the alternating light current supplied by 
power companies, 

Telechron clock systems installed vary 
from a single-post clock outside a bank, 
to the largest office building installation 
in the world (over 1100 clocks controlled 
from one central point). The prestige 
and value of any structure, new or mod- 
ernized, are increased by precise and eco- 
nomical Telechron time service. Initial 
cost is nominal, operating cost trifling, and 
maintenance costs practically nothing. 

Our experience, in the field of built-in 
time service, is wide and varied. We'll be 
pleased to supply you with information 
and assistance on your projects. Address 
the Warren Telechron Company, 455 
Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts, 


TELECHRON SELF-STARTING 
SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


The illuminated 
tower of Dunster 
House, Harvard 
University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Equipped with an 
ADFR (automatic 
double frequency 
resetting) system 
consisting of four 
9.foot skeleton 
dials on tower, 4 
clocks inside the 
building and cen- 
tral control equip- 
ment. Installed 
September, 1930. 
Coolidge,Shepley, 
Bulfinch and Ab- 
bott, Architects, 
Boston, Mass. 
Hixon Electric 
Company, Boston, 
Mass., Engineers. 


Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Equipped with a Telechron 
ADFR (automatic double frequency resetting) system 
consisting of 19 clocks and central control equipment. 
Installed 1929, F. H. Ellerbe, Architect, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Architect: Lewis P. Hosanr, San Francisco 
Contractor: Dinwippre Construction Co., San Francisco 


Could you have built Grace Cathedral ? 


Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, is more than one of the 
world’s most beautiful buildings — it is an outstanding 
example of a new architectural treatment of a familiar 
structural material. For it was created, down to the last 
delicate detail, in concrete! 

Concrete, as it is used here, is an economical, modern 
architectural medium. Its distinctive texture has been 
achieved through bush hammering and tooling which have 
not only exposed the aggregates, but have cut into them, 


revealing the beauty and color of the stone itself. 

Through the use of plaster forms, all detail — with the 
exception of the window tracery and some of the entrance 
ornament —has been cast in place. 

Are you abreast of the technique which makes this 
beautiful, enduring and economical type of construction 
possible? A free specification folder entitled ‘‘Architec- 
tural Concrete Specifications" will be sent on request. 
Write for it today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 275, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, 
Austin, Minnesota. 
Roofed in 1921, when 
built, with a Genasco 
Standard Trinidad Built- 
Up Roof. After 14 years 
itis in excellent condition. 


Roorrp WITH 
WATERPROOFER 


The Austin High School, built in 1921, is one of the finest 
high school buildings in Minnesota. It has been protected 
since its erection with a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built- 
Up Roof. . . the only roofing of its type waterproofed with 
Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt. Long life, trouble-free, is 
the distinctive feature of a Genasco Roof. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Nature’s own waterproofer, gives 
markedly increased protection from the destructive action 
of the actinic or ultra violet rays of the sun — roofing’s 


Roof security is 
felt with Trinidad 


worst enemy. 


| Its proven lasting protection makes а Сепазсо Standard 


Trinidad Built-Up Roof the safe, economical roof for indus- THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
í 1 А А А А 0.3: 1600 Arch Street 
trial, commercial, institutional and public buildings. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do as other leading architects have done... send for Please send me a copy of your illustrated book "Рог 
Your Roof’ which carries illustrations of many prominent 


buildings in all parts of the country protected with Genasco 
Standard Trinidad Built-Up Roofing. 


your copy of "For Your Roof". Use the coupon at the right. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


PHILADELPHIA Name..... 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS FFF ˙Ü¹1o¹ A 


Conasco baue. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
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ANACONDA 


THROUGH-WALL 
FLASHING 


being installed in 
new Holyoke, Mass., 
Post Office Building 


SIMPLE but highly effective copper wall flashing Anaconda Flashings can be installed easily and 
A at a moderate price is now offered by The quickly. The flat selvages are ideal for making roof 
American Brass Company. It is made of Anaconda and counter flashing bends without unsightly ridges 
Copper, either plain or lead coated, in strips five to interfere with the discharge of water. Water-tight 
feet long, embossed with a zig zag pattern of end. joints are made by overlapping one corrugation. 
ridges 7/32” high. When required, flat ends permit easy soldering. 

This new Anaconda product provides a sound “Patented May 2, 1933 (Ри. No. 1,906,674) 
bond with maximum resistance to lateral movement . . . 


in every direction. Efficient and positive, it is readily Anaconda Through-wall Flashings may be obtained from 


adapted to practically every brick or masonry condition, distributors of Anaconda Copper. Our new descriptive 
Capable of being bent and cut to fit on the job, folder, Anaconda Publication C-28, mailed on request. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY n 
ANACONDA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Eur Offices and Agencies in. Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


LAWRIE-CHAMBELLAN 
SCULPTURE 


Lee Lawrie, whose figures for the 
Nebraska State Capitol are generally con- 
sidered an all time high in U. S. archi- 
tectural sculpture, has just made public the 
design for his latest Rockefeller Center 
sculpture. This will be a pierced stone panel 
15 14x21 14 ft. for the exterior of the new In- 
ternational Building. Leitmotif is a story of 
rampant and triumphant internationalism. 
Represented are four races of mankind 
(red, yellow, black, white), trade ships, alle- 
gorical males representing art, science and 
industry. Mercury carries his messages 
to the world. The habitats of the four races 
are exemplified by a seagull and whales' 
fluke for the north, palm trees for the 
south, a mosque for the east, and an Aztec 
temple for the west. A Norman tower and 
a lion symbolize the “old order of things" 
when only a few men were kings. The 
group of chimney stacks and an eagle por- 
tray the era of republics in which every 
man is a king. 

Mr. Lawrie’s sketch was turned over to 
René P. Chambellan who will make there- 
from a full size clay model. From this a 
plaster cast will be made which, cut into 
four sections, will be brought to Rocke- 
feller Center to serve as a guide for the 
stone cutters. The panels will be carved 
over the 50th Street entrances. 

René Chambellan, decoratively repre- 
sented in almost every building of Rocke- 
feller Center, has done sculpture for eleven 
Yale buildings, collaborated with Gutzon 
Borglum on a dedication table for the 
American Stadium at Vincennes, France. 


COMPETITIONS, CONVENTIONS 


Avsri Purves, In., director of the 
Cooper Union Art Schools, New York, 
announces a mural competition forartists 
living within 30 miles of Hempstead, Long 
Island. Deadline is June 15. Artists are ex- 
pected to submit designs unsigned and ac- 
companied by sealed envelopes containing 
their names. Specifications call for one 
panel at each end of a public lobby, each 
measuring 18 ft. 6 in. long by 10 ft. wide. 
Subject matter must deal with Hempstead, 
a little town 23 miles from New York City, 
which was settled in 1643 and incorporated 
two centuries later. During the Spanish- 
American War it was the site of Camp 
Black; during the World War, the site of 
Camp Mills. The competition is one of the 
many now being sponsored by the Pro- 
curement Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department which is now carrying on the 
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work of the defunct Public Works of Art 
projeet with emphasis now on "merit" 
rather than on the indigence of the artist. 
Serving with Mr. Purves on the mural 
committee are Architect E. Post Tooker; 
Thomas J. Hartnett, Hempstead post- 
master; Mrs. Thomas J. Cuff; Mrs. А. 
Alden Seabury and William Palmer. The 
contract calls for an expenditure of $4,425. 
Further information from Mr. Purves, 
Cooper Union, Eighth Street, New York. 

Ф Тһе Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
announces a $3,100 competition (first prize, 
$1,000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
$100; twenty-five mentions of $50) for the 
design of a house for a family of five. Con- 
siderations of the Jury of Award are I) the 
architectural merit of the design and the 
ingenuity shown in the development of the 
plans to fit the requirements of the prob- 
lem, 2) the intelligence with which the base- 
ment space, set free by the Iron Fireman, is 
utilized for appropriate purposes, 3) excel- 
lence of delineation and composition of the 
drawings on the sheet. This, while desir- 
able, will not have undue weight with the 
Jury as compared with the first two con- 
siderations.” Judges will be Dwight James 
Baum, Edward W. Donn, Walter S. Frazier, 
Ralph W. Gray, Hal F. Hentz, Edwin H. 
Hewitt, Frank B. Meade, all fellows or 


members of the X. I. A. which has given its 
approval to the competition. 

The competition closes at 8 Р.М. Mon- 
day, June 8, 1935. It is sponsored by the 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. and au- 
thorized by the Reinhold Publishing Co., 
publishers of Pencil Points. 
¶ House Beautiful, the magazine, is an- 
nouncing its Eighth Annual Small House 
Competition. Deadline is October 15, 1935. 
The magazine intends publishing winners 
in its January, 1936, issue. A first prize of 
$500 and a second prize of $300 will be 
given to the winners and runners-up in 
each of two classes—new houses of eight 
rooms and under; new houses of nine to 
twelve rooms. A special prize of $300 is 
offered for the best remodeling job on a 
house of not more than twelve rooms. In 
addition $50 will be paid for any house ac- 
cepted for publication in House Beautiful. 
@ The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture holds a conference on church 
architecture at Old Synod Hall, Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
May 7. Speakers will include the Rt. Rev. 
William Thomas Manning, Bishop of New 
York, Walter H. Thomas, F.A.LA., of 
Philadelphia, Charles J. Connick, Boston, 
authority on stained glass. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Мае Rae 


SCULPTORS LAWRIE AND CHAMBELLAN (left) AND THE RACES OF MAN 
Rampant internationalism at Rockefeller Center 
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PRODUCTS лхо PRACTICE 


1 "Caribbean" by Ruth 
Reeves. White with seal brown; 
rose with maroon; yellow with 
taupe. 


2 “Doric” by Ralph Walker. 
Applied either horizontally or 
vertically. Ombré gray; ombré 
old white; ombré buff. 


3 “Fêtes du Fer” by Isabel 
M. Croce. Silver with coral, 
white, black and rose red; sun- 
flower yellow with white, gray 
silver and black ; marsh rose with 


chalk white, gray and silver. 


4 “Elysée” by Paul MacAlis- 
ter. Chocolate brown with bone 
white and coral; bottle green 
with old white; mist gray with 
white and coral; and canary 


yellow with antique white. 


5 “Rhythm” by 
Rohde. Intended especially for 


Gilbert 


a music room, Gray ground with 
silver and coral; mustard yellow 
with blue апа off-white; maroon 
ground with gray and fuchsia; 


bois de rose with blue and buff. 


It is probable that the origin of wallpaper was an 
imitation of the earlier tapestries which were used to 
hang around the walls of rooms not only as decora- 
tion but also as a primitive form of heat insulation. 
The use of wallpaper is particularly characteristic of 
much of the earlier architecture of the U.S. The pat- 
terns varied from simple repeats through the scenic 
wonders of the U.S. in full color to the celebrated 
paper made for the Van Rensselaer manor at Al- 
bany,* which was hand painted in England in 
panels that exactly fitted the room. Many of the 
handsome papers then imported from Rixheim in 
Alsace are still printed today from the original blocks 
which, lost for many years, were later discovered 
intact in the attic of an old house. 

From these to the extremely cheap papers sold 
from mail order catalogues, the range is wide 
enough to suit all pocketbooks if not all tastes. 

Since the inception of the so-called “modern inte- 
rior, architects and decorators have sometimes found 
it difficult to find a sufficiently varied supply of 
appropriate designs from which to choose. Not only 
were there not very many designs in all, but many of 
the best were designed and printed in Europe with 
the inevitable result that the price was high. Now 
Imperial Paper and Color Corp. has taken steps to 
remedy this difficulty by offering papers designed by 
leading U.S. designers. There are twenty-four of 
these designs each available in several color schemes. 
All are guaranteed lightfast and washable. 

An unusual feature is the fact that the public will 


be able to obtain these papers only through an archi- 
tect or decorator. 


*Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 


Pnopucrs anp Practice Continued on page 47. 


Every man, woman and child is a po- 


tential buyer of air conditioning. No 


Kelvinator recognizes the importance 


of the architect in this tremendous po- 


construction of importance from this LOOK tential business and is prepared to make 


day hence domestic, commercial, or 


available the results of Kelvinator's en- 


industrial — will leave air conditioning TO YOU gineering research as well as the cooper- 


out of the picture. Factors of health, 
of convenience, of profit make it as 


necessary to consider as plumbing or lighting. 


They are going to look to you—these people whose 
building investments will include provision for air 
conditioning. This is entirely natural, for air con- 
ditioning is an integral part of good, modern design, 
inseparable from other construction considerations 


which come within the province of the architect. 


KELVINATOR: 
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Specialists in | 
Controlled Temperatu 
Since 1914 


Jm Annan 


ation of the Kelvinator Air 


Conditioning engineering staff, 


| ih 
| аз specific problems present 
| themselves for solution. . . . 


| KELVINATOR CORPORA. 
TION, 14250 Plymouth Road, 
Air Conditioning 


п Соттон и Detroit, Michigan. Factories 


Automatic Heating 
Water Cooling 
Truck Refrigeration 
Beverage Cooling 
ice Cream Cabinets 
Milk Cooling 
Commercial Refrigeration 

for every need 
merchents,monvfocturers 
ond institutions 


Ф 


also in London, Ontario, 


and London, England. 
7 (1104) 
| E^ (ondilioning 
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In Syracuse Memorial Hospital 
a BUSY STAFF gives DAILY THANKS 


for the Architects FORESIGHT! 


Kitchen of the Syracuse Memorial Hospital showing the Monel Metal equipment 
installed and manufactured by the John Van Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eight years ago, John Russell Pope 
selected Monel Metal for the food-service, 
laundry and clinical equipment... 
which saves work and expense today 


VERY time a piece of Monel Metal 
E equipment is cleaned, every time 
an inspection is made, every time that 
maintenance and repair costs are scan- 
ned, the staff of Syracuse Memorial 
Hospital gives thanks for the long- 
range vision of the man responsible for 
its presence. 

In the kitchen and food serving de- 
partments, Monel Metal shines as 
brightly today as it did when first in- 
stalled. Monel Metal is easy to clean. 
Since it can’t rust, there are no rust- 
roughened areas that need extra scour- 
ing. Since it resists corrosion and is not 


Hi t LI 
Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, 


rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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easily marred, even 
by abuse, it keeps 
on looking its best 
through the years. 

In the laundry, 
the glass-smooth 
surfaces of Monel 
Metal never harm fabrics. And wear 
is no problem with this tough metal, 
stronger than structural steel. 

In the operating rooms and drug 
dispensary, Monel Metal sparkles with 
easily maintained cleanliness. Its im- 
munity to rust and stubborn resistance 
to corrosion complete a combination of 


Troy Premier Monel Metal Washers installed in the 
Memorial Hospital, Syracuse, New York, Manufactured by Troy 
Laundry Machinery Company, Moline, Ш. 


Syracuse 


One of the operating rooms in Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The equipment was furnished by the Weed Stark Instrument Company, job- 
bers, and was supplied by the F. O. Schoedinger Company, Columbus, Obio. 
The sterilizers in this hospital were supplied by the Wilmot Castle Company, 
Rochester, М. Ү. 


properties that withstands the rigors of 
severe service. 
Send for latest book showing use of 


Monel Metal in the Modern Hospital. 


. *. LJ 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


е MoNEL METAL € 
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ONE PAINT GIVES 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE IN DRAMATIC 
PAINT TEST 


MAIL COUPON for complete story of how Indiana Community solved its paint problems 


@ Now every architect can put an end to paint failures. 

The much-argued question of what paint gives longest service 
has been answered—by a sensational 5-year paint test recently com- 
pleted on 100 homes in a northern Indiana community. 

Three leading kinds of paint were tested. Two of them cracked 
and peeled badly in less than 2 years. But under identical conditions, 
the third paint—Eagle Pure White Lead — gave remarkable service 
for 5 years! 

Mail coupon today for the complete interesting story, illustrated 
with actual photographs taken in the Indiana Community. 

And save yourself the grief of premature paint failures by speci- 
fying Eagle Pure White Lead for all exterior work. Eagle Pure White 
Lead doesn't crack or peel. It is made by the Old Dutch process 


and wears down by slow, even chalking. 


Boost the Better Housing Program in your community 


Inspection of house painted 
with Eagle Pure White Lead 
in impartial paint test. This 
paint gave excellent service. 
House was not repainted for 
5 years. Other paints tested 
had to be retouched in less 
than 2 years. 


Typical paint failure in Indiana 
Community Paint Test. This 
paint cracked and peeled 
badly in less than 2 years. 


Community of 100 homes where Paint Test was made. Town was divided into 3 
sections. Each section was painted with a leading kind of paint. Two paints failed 
quickly. But Eagle Pure White Lead gave outstanding service under adverse 
conditions for 5 years. 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Dept. AF5, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of the picture-folder that tells the com- 
plete story of the Indiana Community Paint Test. 


Name - 


Address = = 


L 3 А [) Сиу — State. — 
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{A simple, though highly effective, custom-built floor of Evergreen and Jade Green Armstrong's Linoleum іп the Wonder Bar of the Roosevelt Hotel. St. Louis.] 


2 The next time you 
Set the Stage for Cocktails 


Linoleum Floors 
< ^ 


HERE need be no shackle of "material limitations" when 
you set out to design a custom-built floor of Armstrong's 
Linoleum. You can give full rein to your imagination, secure in 
the knowledge that almost any conceivable design can be repro- 
duced in Armstrong's Linoleum. Let the problem, not the 
A rms tron ы $ material, dictate your design. 
2 Besides being attractive, these floors are long-lived . . . stain- 
less. . . easy and economical to keep in excellent condition. 
LINOLEUM FLOO HRS quiet and comfortable underfoot. For complete infor- 
mation, write to Armstrong Cork Products Company, 
Floor Division, 1203 State Street, Lancaster, Penna. @ 
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@ The world's greatest buildings are towered 
with stainless steel. 


Stainless steel requires no lacquers or other 
surface treatment to guard against rust and 
corrosion. Its distinctive bright surface is free 
from stain, tarnish and oxidation. It does not 
chip or peel, It is particularly resistant to sea 
air and corrosive and oxidizing atmospheres. 
Because of these characteristics, stainless 
steel is specified with the assurance that little 
need ever be spent to maintain its beauty. 


Practical and unbiased data on stainless 
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@ A stainless steel flag- 

pole decorates the tower 
of the Cities Service 
Building, New York. 
Clinton and Russell, 
Holton and George, 
Architects. 


steels and their uses are offered by Electro- 
met, pioneer producer of ferro-alloys and 
metals. Your request for this data will not 
obligate you. Write for complete information. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


x CARBIDE and CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


The 


assurance. 


Ж 
obvious plus у lues possessed by Norge, are well stamped on the 


public consci Г an 
ў 


Ве аззигеа 
the good- 
economicál, 


orge perpetuates 
your client by its 
dependable perform- 


ance, у і Ў thoughtfully-planned 

interio ngement, its many un- 

usual cufvenience features and — 
/ 


most iffiportant of all — the long- 
lasting Rollator mechanism which 
actually improves with use. 


ting complement to the hi 
ре of building, equipme 


20 


la 


stall s coyhplete line of Norge appli- 
апёёѕ, jficluding an electric ог gas 
rangé/to match the Norge Refrig- 
ératór in style, beauty and sound, 
ing quality. 


Complete details of Norge Rolla- 
tor Refrigeration or other Norge 
products gladly mailed on request. 
Write, wire or phone 

NORGE CORPORATION 


Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., 605-670 
E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Rollator Refrigeration « Norge Electric 
Washers « Norge Broilator Stoves « Aero- 
lator Air Conditioners « Wbhirlator Oil 
Burners « Norge Gas and Electric Ranges 


THE 


NORGE 
Rollator refrigeration 


THE ROLLATOR... 
Smooth, rolling 
power in 


hurried Баск-‹ 


{еза 


action 


refrigerator mechanis 
cold for the c 


urrent used 
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Lf. College Hill Branch 
of Central Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Redecorated with 
Dutch Boy White - Lead 
and Lead Mixing Oil by 

ainting contractor Charles 

ammer who highly com- 
mends the easy -brushing 
and far-spreading qualities 
of this paint. 


Below—Concrete apart- 
ment house at 915 Frank- 
lin Street, San Francisco, 
recently waterproofed with 
Lead Mixing Oil and white- 
lead. Owner Thomas 
Powell states, "We are 
more than satisfied with the 
appearance and the perfect 
protection from penetra- 
tion of dampness.” 


ө Can you picture a flat paint on 
your interior walls that's sturdy 
enough to expose to sun, rain and 
snow? A flat paint fine enough for 
your bandsomest interiors... yet tougb 
enougb to witbstand exterior exposure 
on concrete, stucco, stone and brick 
which it seals and waterproofs? 


Hard to believe? Well... here it is, 
right before your eyes. Two views 
showing the same flat paint—inside 
and outside. Two views of actual 
jobs— each satisfactory in every re- 
spect to the owners. 


Responsible for this vastly im- 
proved flat paint is Dutch Boy Lead 
Mixing Oil. When added to its 
companion product, Dutch Boy 
White-Lead, it produces a finish 
with the characteristic richness and 
beauty of a white-lead "flat" plus 
extraordinary durability. 


The fact that it defies the weather 


— — 
DUTCH BOY 
LEAD MIXING on 


> 


EXTERIOR! 


TEST IT WITH YOUR HEEL 


You can actually grind peu heel against 
t 


a Lead Mixing Oil job that is thoroughly 
dry and doen off the dirt without 
a trace of damage. 


on outside jobs gives you a good 
idea how economical such a finish 
is on inside jobs—how it withstands 
wear and repeated washing. You 
never saw a tougher interior "flat," 
nor one that is harder to soil per- 
manently. Ink stains, pencil marks, 


DUTCH BOY 
Lead Miring Oil 


THE * 


Be. 


finger smudges, grease and dirt can 
all be completely removed. 


There are also other good points 
about this modern flat paint. For 
example: Easy to mix—justadd Lead 
Mixing Oil to white-lead. Levels 
out smooth and free from brush- 
marks. Requires no stippling. Seals. 
Hides fire-cracks. Brushes with the 
ease and high spreading rate of all 
white-lead paint. Gives a white-lead 
"flat" at a reduced cost per gallon. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 W. 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis, 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
Street, Boston; National Lead & Ой Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH В 


ALL- PURPOSE 
SOFT PAST 


WHITE LEY 
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THE HOME 


IS BOUNDED NOT BY THE WALLS OF THE DWELL- 
ING BUT BY THE FARTHEST LIMITS TO WHICH 
FAMILY LIFE EXTENDS. THUS THE RELATION 
OF HOUSE TO LOT, TO NEIGHBORING HOUSES; 
THE RELATION OF LOT TO LOT: AND THE RE- 
LATION OF ALL TO THE COMMUNITY IS THE CON- 
CERN OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Im planning this issue, THE Forum sought to examine the whole question of Home Develop- 
ment in the U.S. and to concern itself particularly with an effort to find the minimum economic 
point at which detached homes, in a socially desirable environment within working distance of 
an urban center, can be made available. If that program appears to exceed the limits of time 
and space which are properly within the scope of a monthly journal, the current importance 
of the problems it presents seemed sufficient justification for attacking the subject. Which is not 
at all the same thing as demolishing it. 

The issue therefore gives a brief history of home development from the founding of the 
Republic, presents in picture, plan and text certain developments which are significant for 
reasons which are noted, attempts by symposium to indicate standards of community plan- 
ning. architecture and public requirements (or more exactly, demand and expectation) and by 
visual example shows good and bad technique which architect and planner must respect. 

Finally, and perhaps of greatest importance, are shown the results of a study by Columbia 
University, School of Architecture, based on an actual site within commuting distance of Metro- 
politan New York. In making this study, Columbia drew upon the experience of experts in plan- 
ning and architecture, of the Federal Housing Administration, and of business men successfully 
identified with real estate development in this area. The value of the Columbia study (and the 
value of the entire issue) is not that it submits a final solution but that it indicates the kind of 
thinking which must precede any attempt to house that large and important group of American 


families whose reasonably stable incomes justify their desire for owning a home. 
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Harmon's Subdivision of Branch ШЇ 
Mark the price, 25e. per Week. 
$200 CASH . - . + $2600 per LOD 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIRST SUBDIVISION 
OFFERED AT LOW INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS 
CINCINNATI, 1887 


NO NOT PASS TRIS EY KASTRY. BUT IF YOU VALUE YOUR 
OPPORTUNITIES, READ TO THE BOTTOM. 
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HARM 
" 


Do Not Pass This By Hastily, But If You Value Your Opportunities, 
Read to the Bottom 


We are giving what seems to us the best chance ever offered in America, for a poor man 
to acquire N 

“As an inducement ocure as e as sible, we here wn to 
present a warrantee deed, free from incum x for two lots, to any one w ! 
will erect a dwelling costing not less than $ 


The Property Here Described 
is ш, High and .—Streets laid out and дыз n i-i being planted. 


Nodo) We have put upon the market 200 lots of Harmon's Subdivision, near 
Braneh Hill is a beautiful suburban Villa „ои on the Little Miami and B. & O. 
"nt ме 30 75 (All gs, nearly all of which are occupied һу 
Cincinnati business A ficent wire uspension Bridge has been built by 


Ham inten 257 over the | Miami at ne point, leading to the В. & О. station 
the ota M LU T lies out of the city 20%½ miles hy Rall; 14 miles by Pike and 7 miles from 
е city limit 
The 1 a are aM beautiful. ши a Bry. The et Increasing rapidly. The property lies 
less than | mile from depot, High ets are are 25 ft. front, ranging from 125 
to 1.54 ft. in depth, all of whicl NM bo peje Io * rs or threes. We also agree to have 
1 ое п front ої each lot, consisting o tthe handsomest Trees indigenous to 
merica. 


The commuters’ rates are 13'2 cents a trip, or $7.00 м, month. 

Payments:—These lots are to be Ht for a fet ows 2.00 at date of purohase tor 
each lot, and twenty-five cents a week к st our o before Wednesday of each 
week, Until | 8 payments are made, after whioh payments may be made monthly. 

No interest is charged except in lapsed payments, and all advance payments will 17 
"леб with i. per cent discount, virtually maki PE 9 only cost you $22.50 ca: 

тл 4 we execute а bond-deed, t eld by Lb until fot % 

aid for. it conditions in contract: at LJ of last payment, we e goi! a warrantee 
‚ free from incumbrance for purchaser without further cest, or if nm aser prefers, 
ni payment of $5.00 at date of т a $1.00 extra for cost of Recording Mort- 
gage, we will give warrantee deed eny t on Premises for deferred payments. 

We, the owners of this property, Mort e foregoing nene to a true 
statement, and any purchaser АҢ ү: ot erwise upon examination, may n nw 
tion г all moneys pald to us, with interest at 7 per cent from date of pu 


AN OUTLINE OF REAL ESTATE 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.S. 


N the beginning God made the land. And presently man was owning 
it. He put his castles on the hilltops where they could be defended and he rejoiced 
when as far as his eye could see, all that was his. At the mouths of rivers and the 


meeting places of important roads he divided it into towns and in these cases a 


single man did not always own the land. But always it was the ownership that 


counted and meant titles, wealth, political influence. It is one of the oldest human traditions that the 


owner of land (the baron, the land-lord) is happier, wealthier and more respected than the man or 


serf who owns no land but (since he cannot fly) is forced to live on it. European history bristles 


with the lesson that the acquisition of land is better than the acquiring of a wife or at least one of the 


reasons for acquiring one. And always new land or un- 
claimed land meant cupidity and speculation. 

In Colonial America all these ideas held. The colonists 
strove to get huge grants (how huge no man knew or cared 
as far as the Pacific" would do). In the South particu- 
larly the ownership of vast estates was a mark of impor- 
tance. George Washington, a land surveyor and the first 
President, was early in his career a speculator. As agent 
for Lord Fairfax, who owned about 5,000,000 acres, he 
became intensely interested in Western lands. So did 
Patrick Henry. So did Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, the greatest early land boomer, and on and 
off a fairly constant visitor in the old debtor’s prison in 
Prune Street. When Washington died he owned approxi- 
mately 35,000 acres of wild, unsurveyed land west of the 
Alleghanies. Subdividers today like to think of him as one 
of the first American millionaires who, with his brother, 
Lawrence, subdivided Alexandria. But Washington's real 
estate career is peculiar principally because of its honesty. 


That quality does not generally apply to the first hundred 
years of land selling and acquisition in the U. S. 

When Washington died he and others like him had given 
up the idea that ownership of land should be a basis for 
political prestige. That was a step forward in the develop- 
ment of the U. S. attitude toward land. But the one thing 
that remained constant through all the various attitudes 
was the desire to speculate. Professor A. M. Sakolski aptly 
opens his informative book The Great American Land 
Bubble with the sentence: “America, from its inception, 
was a speculation." It was a speculation to its discoverer, 
to the early colonists and to the countries whence they 
came. And today one of the great unifying characteristics 
of the U. S. citizenry is still the desire to speculate whether 
it takes the form of buying an Irish Sweepstakes ticket or 
going fifty-fifty with a friend on a lot in Florida which (as 
soon as the swamp is drained) will quadruple in value. 
Any sketch of the history of U. S. subdivisions, good and 
bad, must sketch a history of U. S. speculation. 
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Courtesy, New York Public Library 


Joseph Bonaparte (elder brother) was 


glad to own an Adirondack estate in 


New York after the fall of Napoleon. 


He was even gladder, a few years later, 
to sell it for $80,000, 


Keystone View 
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Above: George Washington, land surveyor and 
pioneer subdivider, who died Father of his Country 
and owner of approximately 35,000 acres of wild, 
Western land. Right: An example of early Western 
town jobbing first published in London, 1795. 


Franklinville, Ky., does not exist today. 


From THE GREAT AMERICAN LaND Всввів 
Courtesy, Harper & Brothers 
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There is a logical progression from the land grabbing of 
arly Revolutionary financiers to today’s (pre-1929) prac- 
ice of buying up the outskirts of a town, squaring it off 

into lots, persuading the community to advance the 
utilities, and then getting the customers. Just as the 
amount of unsurveyed and unused land in the U.S. 
diminished as the population and industries increased, so, 
logically, did real estate speculation progress from big to 
little. The thing to watch for in this brief summation is: 
what practices that were good or bad in the 1800's are still 
good or bad in the 1930's, and how many of these practices 
survived with a ruggedness sufficient to indicate their 
probable permanence. 

The one thing that interested the early land speculators 
was a quick turnover. They counted on an immigration 
from Europe which was slow in coming. The great majority 
of them died poor and their millions of acres reverted to 
the State or to the Federal Government, or the titles were 
so obscured that it took decades of litigation to straighten 
them out. A hint to subdividers is contained here: do not 
get the land unless there is ready the population to move 
into it; be prepared for the possibility that you may have 
to hold it a long time. 

Only a few of the fantastic real estate men of the post- 
Revolutionary period were able to hang on to the acres 
they wheedled from their Governments and from the 
Indians. In vain, they strove to interest European capital. 
A few succeeded. Robert Morris had a hand in interesting 
Madame de Staël and Joseph Bonaparte (elder brother) 
in New York land and Bonaparte actually lived for a time 
on his Adirondack estate. But this in general was the 
exception. The greatest buyers eventually turned out to 
be the Dutch who, at one swoop, bought 1,500,000 acres 
from Morris. But Morris died poor as did Oliver Phelps, 
who first had the idea of laying out land in rectangular 
townships. These and their fellow speculators all tried and 
failed to realize Henry George's “unearned increment ’ 
on their land; they put no improvement on it and when 
the increment failed to materialize they went broke. Only 
the members of the Wadsworth family were able to hang 
on to their Genesee Valley property in New York by 
adopting the English system of long-time leases. But they 
hit upon the idea only after they had failed to sell their 
land for quick turnover in the very country whose system 
they eventually borrowed. 

When modern subdividing got into full swing around 
the end of the 19th Century one of its decorations was the 
entertainment marking the opening of the area. There 
was generally one free lot to be awarded the lucky winner 
in a lottery. There might be free beer and peanuts, perhaps 
a balloon ascension: almost certainly there would be free 
transportation to and from the property. The customers 
were sure to get a good show and the agents with printed 
matter and confiding manner tried to see to it that they 
got a lot as well. All of which was no innovation. Professor 
Sakolski lists the case of Captain Charles Williamson who 
built a theater, a hotel and a race track at Bath, N. Y., 
which was expected to duplicate in attraction the more 
famous town of Bath, England. Williamson attracted the 
customers by dances, theatrical performances, horse races, 
county fairs. Between 1792 and 1799 he had “expended 
$1,374,470 but had received only $147,974 for lands sold.“ 
What land he did sell was sold under such liberal credit 
terms that his bosses got little real money. He was finally 
fired and went back to his native England. Scrub oak 
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covered the race track at Bath, N. Y.; the theater was 
dismantled. 

These men were not land developers, they were land 
jobbers, hence not subdividers, although some of their 
methods of sale and their expectation of profit are in no 
way different from the methods that characterized, for 
instance, much of Florida's sales before Depression hit 
it like a plague and left the skyscraper hotels (filled again 
this past season) looking silly and empty at the water's 
edge. The next step toward what is now considered sub- 
dividing came through the planning (not always the 
building) of towns and cities. Washington, D. C., was the 
first boom town. No one knew for sure where the Capitol 
was going to be located. Alexander Hamilton would have 
liked to see it at Kingston, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Va., 
made a claim. So did Annapolis. As each town was sug- 
gested the real estate values skyrocketed. Lots were sold 
and resold, their value jumping after each sale. When the 
site was finally chosen the speculators swarmed upon it. 
Buildings arose with great spaces between, the builder of 
each structure hoping that other builders would be at- 
tracted to the site adjoining his which, of course, he was 
holding for sale and profit. The idea of improving the land 
was becoming common. 

It became still more common in the early 1800's. The 
Federal Government, mindful of such scandals as the 
“Yazoo frauds' in Georgia,“ was selling Western land at 
$2 an acre to any citizen who would build thereon a home- 
stead. The way to compete with the Government was to 
offer “improved’’ land. So in the advertisements and the 
literature blossomed “towns” sometimes entirely imagi- 
nary. These looked beautiful on the map. You could see the 
streets, the churches, the newspaper office, and the lots 
were neatly numbered. The selling of towns was replacing 
the selling of land. You must not get the idea that all these 
towns existed only on paper. Toledo, which is very much 
present today, was founded by two groups of speculators 
who purchased the land from the Government in 1817. 
Toledo nearly went under, but it survived and thrived. 
Chillicothe, Cincinnati and Cleveland (which was later to 
have one of the most amazing subdivisions of all) were 
the results of careful, studied town planning. But for these 
few there were thousands, bearing the names of their 
promoters or of ancient cities, which disappeared forever 
from the face of the land the value of which they were 
supposed to enhance. 

The railroads came next. The railroads built more towns 
than any other single agency. The railroads created cities 
at their terminals or their meeting points and they scat- 
tered towns lavishly in their wakes. In some cases they 
made more money from their land than from the operation 


Georgia, like many another State, laid claims toa vast Westernterritory. 
Because through part of this territory flowed the Yazoo River, the name 
was given to tlie entire territory. Speculators, among whom was Patrick 
Henry, formed companies to trade in this land, get it by grant from the 
State, if possible, and sell scrip or shares in it to the public. Bribery to 
legislators and falsification to the publie reached a new high. Professor 
Sakolski notes that when Georgia's Governor finally agreed to sell the 
land to four companies he sold approximately 30,000,000 acres of land in- 
cluding most of Alabama and Mississippi for $500,000 or about a cent 
and a half an acre. When the legality of the sale was questioned with a 
consequent loss of land value, speculators bought and resold scrip from 
ruined or disgusted original purchasers thereby confusing the titles. In 
1815, the unfortunate affair was finally closed, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announcing that the Government had paid Yazoo claimants a total 
of $4,282,151.12. Most of this money went not to original land purchasers 
but to speculators who had foreseen a gambling chance for a profit in the 
fact that when they bought the titles they were dirt cheap. 
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Courtesy, Culver Service 
General William Jackson Palmer, whose rail- 
road-built town, Colorado Springs, remains 


his lasting memorial. 
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GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN 


Wide World 


Horace Greeley, champion of the West, had 
more than one occasion to object to visionary 
George Francis Train whose speculations in 
Western railroads and railroad lands evapo- 
rated into malodorous scandals. Train died 
broke and probably insane in New York City, 
1903. He has been credited with the invention 
of tilting coal wagons, and is supposed to have 
evolved the notion of putting erasers on 


pencils. 


From Tuer BriLT THE West 
Courtesy, Appleton-Century 


A DESERTED RAILROAD TOWN IN KANSAS 
Harper's W eekly, 1874 
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of their carriers. The land profit of the Illinois Central, for 
instance, was about $25,000,000 which would easily have 
covered the cost of construction. The policy of the Govern- 
ment at the time was to grant land to the builders of the 
roads in alternate strips along each side of the rails—this 
being an idea of Stephen Douglas' who hoped thereby to 
hinder speculation. Douglas by no means succeeded. It 
was obvious to everybody, and to speculators in particular, 
that the railroads would create towns, if not cities, and 
the idea was to hunch the location of these cities and towns, 
buy the land at whatever terms and sell for whatever was 
the best profit. 

Again towns were created on paper and sold to suckers. 
But most generally the towns were actually launched, 
with church, saloon and printing press and then, in a few 
years, they would be deserted, their value less than the 
dust that powdered their falling timber. 

Unbelievable, picaresque characters stalk through the 
land history of the roads. George Francis Train, who died 
owning a villa in Newport and living in the Mills Hotel 
in New York City for $3 a week, thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity. He founded the Credit Mobilier, which was sup- 
posed to finance railroads, and the Credit Foncier, which 
was planned to profit by land speculation. Train never 
had much success and his enterprises became involved in 
scandals so complicated that even today their names have 
an untrustworthy sound. In Omaha he bought 500 acres 
for $175 an acre, built the Cozzens Hotel and waited for 
the Union Pacific. The Union Pacific chose Council Bluffs 
as its eastern terminus. In lush, extravagant terms he 
advertised the commercial possibilities of Columbus, 
Neb., but these too went unrealized. Train had other 
experiences, He was several times jailed in lreland 
for making Fenian speeches, his trip around the world is 
supposed to have suggested to Jules Verne his famous 
novel Around the World in 80 Days. Glenn Chesney Quiett 
їп They Built the West finds him credited with the inven- 
tion of perforations on stamps, pencils with erasers, tilting 
coal wagons. 

But not all these land ventures ended so disastrously 
as Train's. It was largely Jay Cooke's holdings in Duluth, 
a city born of the railroads, that enabled him to hold his 
head above water after his crash. When the Northern 
Pacific was selling land, the Weyerhaeusers bought their 
gigantic timber holdings which today make them the 
country's leading lumber family. And the wise and kind 
General William Jackson Palmer, while he was promoting 
his railroads, found occasion to found Colorado Springs, 
then as lovely a resort as today. 

The railroads then made the cities, without which 
there would be no subdivisions. 'The development of sub- 
urban land became and is now the latest system of 
acquiring and disposing of land in the U.S. What has that 
system inherited from the past? 

Everybody knows Florida and its late real estate boom 
and the get-rich-quick advertisements. Everybody has 
seen on the fringe of cities, the “penumbra” of the cities 
as Herbert D. Simpson and John E. Burton called it, the 
streets that bound the vacant lots crazy with rank grass, 
and the idiotic, equidistant signposts reading Elm 
Avenue," “Cypress Avenue," “Oak Avenue," and no- 
body traveling on those avenues. That is the inheritance 
of speculation. That is the land mania that has gone all 
through U.S. history leading thousands to gamble and lose 
because one has won. Word of mouth and then the adver- 
tisements spread the gospel and the subdivisions were 
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created overnight and never occupied or they were occu- 
pied only to have their inhabitants enticed to another, 
better subdivision and the vacated one began to tumble 
and the taxes were in arrears and blight snugly surrounded 
the cities like the white the yolk of a fried egg. But the 
fate of all subdivisions is not so dreary (although, as will 
be shown, the majority of even the best ones are apt to 
carry within themselves the law of their doom). Some 
have prospered and their inhabitants are well content; 
the values have held. Why? 

Experts like Walter Blucher, Herbert D. Simpson, 
Ernest M. Fisher, and all the staff of the FHA have 
worried over the problem. They can indicate an answer. 

'The principal trouble seems to lie close to the fact 
that subdividers in general anticipate their market. They 
buy without consideration of population need and then 
lest they be saddled with unproductive land they try to 
urge the people to move. Like the early colonists they 
want to sell for the quick turnover rather than for imme- 
diate use. And the majority put up only a few houses (if 
they put up any) and hope, as did the early builders of 
Washington, that these houses will attract others and 
that they can get out with a profit. 

Certainly, U.S. cities seem to be over-subdivided. Con- 
sider these figures, compiled by FHA's Dr. Fisher: in 
1931 Grand Rapids had 51,000 lots in use and 40,000 
vacant; Chicago (1928) had 668,000 lots in use and 
1,227,000 of record; Cleveland (1926) had 30 recorded 
lots per 100 persons and 90 lots per 100 persons in use; 
Milwaukee (1927) had 36 lots of record per 100 persons 
and 98 recorded lots per 100 persons in use. 

You might, in particular, take the case of Detroit. 
In 1927, Walter Blucher, member of the Detroit City 
Planning Commission, made a study of a blighted area 
in the East Side of the city. The entire area of the spot 
was about two square miles. The land, covered with 
festering Negro shacks, and seething with tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, infant mortality and the rest, was near the 
commercial district of the city and its cleaning up and 
use as commercial land immediately suggested itself. A 
survey of Detroit, however, revealed that there was 
available for commercial use six times as much property 
as had actually been built upon, including vacancies. 
What about its use for industrial purposes? A survey 
revealed that there was available 100 per cent more indus- 
trial land than was in actual use at the time. So the land 
obviously had to be used for housing. The Commission 
thereupon laid out plans with plenty of space for parks 
and air and estimated how many persons it could house 
if it built two-, three-, four- or six-story houses. And it 
discovered that if it built six-story houses on this area 
of two square miles it could easily house the entire popu- 
lation of Detroit. 

On the West Side of Detroit is a blighted area of five 
square miles. 

How did this happen to Detroit? Well, Detroit subdi- 
vided ahead of time counting on population increases 
which did not materialize or counting perhaps on the 
“basic” desire of its citizens to move. The charts show 
that subdividing activity follows business booms and 
ceases with business depressions. And that after a de- 
pression real estate is one of the last things to move. 
All this affected Detroit. In Dr. Fisher’s study of Detroit 
(“Real Estate Subdividing Activity and Population 
Growth in Nine Urban Areas”) he sketches this rapid 
history of Detroit: The population of the city rose swiftly 
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The Government in subdividing—a War-time workers “village” built by the U. S. in 


Waterbury, Conn., to house Government labor. 


Father of Subdivision 
Edward H. Bouton. 
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Restrictions: 


E t — 
Father of the Real Estate Installment Plan: 
the late William Elmer Harmon. 


Even bad subdivisions can be replanned and 
their way paved to profit. Such a settlement 
was hilly Golden Gate Heights until the late 
Michael Maurice O'Shaughnessy, famed engi- 
neer of the famed Hetch Hetchy Water Sup- 
ply System, replanned it. With infinite trouble 
he persuaded the 150 odd owners to pool their 
lots. Then he relaid the streets (formerly laid 
out in rigid rectangles on the steep hill) and 
was able to turn back to the owners 3,614,121 
sq.ft. of private property where before they 
had only 3,436,596. And Golden Gate Heights, 
although planned for pre-depression prices, 
today stands for potential value where before 


it was actual loss, 
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rom 1885 to the panic year of 1893. The number of sub- 
ivided lots rose too so that the ratio of lots to population 
tood at 69 per 100, almost 50 per cent above the typical 
atio for a hundred years (this ratio being 47.1 lots per 
100 persons). After the panic, there came a tremendous 
decline in subdivided lots. In 1898, 846 lots were recorded 
as against 1,668 in 1897 and 20,225 in 1891, a couple of 
years before the panic. Detroit’s population, however, 
continued to increase reaching 339,822 in 1900, an in- 
crease of more than 133,000 since 1890 (ten years before). 
“This rapid increase," Dr. Fisher points out, “absorbed 
the surplus of lots so that the typical ratio was reached 
again in 1903. But so stagnant had the situation become 
that subdividing was not again resumed in sufficient 
amount to turn the ratio upward until 1913, and the 
typical ratio was not reached until 1916. It had taken a 
decade to absorb the surplus of lots created up to 1893 
and another decade to recover." Detroit, however, made 
up for lost subdividing time. In 1926, the number of 
recorded lots represented 156 per cent of Detroit’s typical 
ratio of lots to population. Says Dr. Fisher: “It should 
be borne in mind, however, that an unusual increase in 
population, a sudden expansion of industry or wealth, or 
a number of other forces may cause an early absorption 
of the present supply and a strong demand for additional 
territory. On the other hand, it is significant that there 
has never previously been a major revival of subdivision 
activity until after the ratio of lots to population had 
fallen below the typical. With the present supply of lots, 
that ratio would not prevail again until the population 
has reached approximately 2,500,000.” 

Population of Detroit (1930 census): approximately 
1,560,000. 

The subdivider has to sell his land in order to survive. 
If he is buying land and improving it, considering it as an 
investment for his money, he still has to sell it in order 
to get a fair return on his invested money. If he has 
bought land for a quick wild-cat turnover like the specu- 
lators in California during the gold rush and Florida 
during the boom rush, he has to sell it that much the faster. 
The chances are that he has little money, if any, in reserve, 
And the way to sell is through salesmen and advertising. 
These today differ little from the salesmen and advertisers 
of the colonial days or the railroad town days. Professor 
Sakolski has resuscitated a prospectus booming Columbus, 
Neb. This town was being fostered by George Francis 
Train’s Credit Foncier. "Omaha," it said, “already an 
acknowledged fact—Columbus the next important city. 

. A fifty dollar lot may prove а $5,000 investment. . . . 
How many regret the non-purchase of that lot in New 
York: that block in Buffalo; that acre in Chicago, that 
quarter section in Omaha. Once these city properties 
could be bought for a song. Astor and Girard made their 
fortunes that way. . . .” Columbus, Neb., today has a 
population of 7,000. Read the advertisements of Col. 
Arthur E. Randle who, in 1905, was booming Randle 
Highlands, outside of Washington, D. C.: “Соте out and 
see how easy it is to make money in well-located real 
estate in the Distriet of Columbia where the United 
States Government is practically a partner in the develop- 
ment of real estate at the National Capital, because it 
pays half of the expenses of the District of Columbia.” 

High pressure is the order of the advertisement and the 
salesman. Harken to the 1927 advice of Mr. Clark 
Timmins, an authority on real estate sales and author 
of the statement The subdivider is the point of contact 
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between man and nature“: “If a salesman would be 
forceful, he must be emphatic, and he must show his 
emphasis; stamp his feet, shake his fist, pound the table, 
shout—anything which will express emphasis, sincerity, 
power. Do not be afraid to raise your voice; holler, if 
necessary. Speaking in a sing-song monotone is effective 
only as a somnolent (a sleep producer). . . . 

“In employing the ‘limited supply’ argument, the real 
estate salesman, for instance, has ‘only two or three 
desirable locations left, out of a full dozen which he had 
a week ago, and, as there are 300 salesmen in the field, 
the prospect’s only hope of securing a lot is to make an 
immediate payment on an option.’ This argument is re- 
markably effective. In using the * waiting substitute’ argu- 
ment, the salesman rushes in to a prospect who has been 
hesitating and requests an immediate deposit because ‘he 
has just learned that Richard Roe is trying to buy the very 
lot the prospect is considering.’ Here is the high-pressure 
plan and its process. Nothing very mysterious about 
PEE M 

No one can deny that Mr. Timmins' advice is likely to 
make for brilliant salesmanship but no one can be unaware 
of the economic danger that lurks in his advice. Booms are 
inclined to stir real estate activity to frenzy; hundreds of 
salesmen in the field using “waiting substitute” or “lim- 
ited supply” arguments are doomed by their very skill 
to inflate values and to oversell. It is perhaps impossible 
to guess what the value of a subdivided property will be 
a decade hence. Certainly the salesmen do not know. 

Professor Herbert D. Simpson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has given thought to this subject. In particular, 
he has thought about Chicago. The gist of some of that 
thinking follows: 

Chicago and its dependent communities may be con- 
sidered as Cook County, which is just under 600,000 acres 
in extent. Of this, 135,000 acres lie within the city. Out- 
side, 486,000 lots have been staked out and 69 per cent 
of these are vacant (their acreage amounts to about 
90,000 and they have never brought their owners a red 
cent). Almost every acre of this land was subdivided seven 
years ago. 

These lots, you must understand, are paying a premium 
in taxes simply for the privilege of having been subdivided. 
You need look no further for a reason for Chicago’s present 
real estate inactivity. It is generally conceded that the 
present owners of these vacant lots will never be able to 
pay their taxes and still get a return on their original 
investment (although surely no salesman who was ped- 
dling these lots seven years ago pointed this out). How 
then, wondered Professor Simpson, should an investor 
go about evaluating the possible future value of vacant 
subdivided land? In effect, he says: Let us try to figure 
its value in 1960, choosing that year because it embraces 
the maximum number of years within which anyone can 
claim that urban prospects are reflected in present values. 
Now figure out how densely populated the land will be in 
1960. You can (with reasonable accuracy) discover how 
fast your population is growing; you know how many 
acres of land there are. Equipped with your 1960 popu- 
lation figure and your area, you can either figure to what 
depth your population will cover the area, or how much 
of your area an average density of population will cover. 
Because population growth always exhibits certain recur- 
ring phenomena, and the maintenance of average density 
is one, you choose the second method. 

The average density of all urban, occupied land in Cook 
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Top: Bird'seye perspective by Grosvenor Atterbury, 
F. A. I A., for the Russell Sage Foundation’s model subdi- 
vision at Forest Hills, Long Island. Originally planned as 
a white collar subdivision, Forest Hills failed to achieve 
this low-cost goal but did become one of the best high- 


class subdivisions in the land. 


Middle: Restrictions versus no restrictions. In the back- 
ground, Forest Hills; in the foreground, a typical, monot- 


onous layout of Long Island “shirt front” houses. 


Bottom: A Van Sweringen contribution to Cleveland: 
popular, populated Shaker Heights. In the late 1800 the 
railroad business led directly to the land business. The 
Van Sweringens reversed this process, Their first interest 
was in Shaker Heights. Providing their development with 


rapid transit led them into railroads. 
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County today is 13.5 persons per acre. You now take the 
population that will have been added to Cook County 
between 1930 and 1960 and spread it over the subdivided 
land at a density of 13.5 persons per acre. In this way you 
will know just what percentage of the subdivided land 
has a chance of being occupied in 1960. 

The figures you get by this formula indicate that by 
1960, 70,000 acres will be occupied (about 30,000 acres 
less than is already subdivided and unoccupied and 260,- 
000 less than the total subdivided vacant and unsubdi- 
vided land). To this figure of 70,000 acres you should add 
another 10,000 acres, normal expectancy for parks, etc. 

Now remember that these 80,000 acres will each have 
13.5 persons on them in 1960. And the average number of 
people occupying developed land in Chicago today is, 
of course, 13.5 per acre. Therefore, since it is the average 
density of population on a given piece of land that governs 
the value of that piece of land, the value of these 80,000 
acres in 1960 will be the same as the value of occupied 
land in Cook County in 1930. 

The average price of such an acre in Cook County 
today is approximately $15,000. "Therefore the average 
price of one of our 1960 80,000 acres should be the same. 
We must now try to see what the value of this $15,000 
acre, 1960 value, will be in 1930. 

Your investment period is 80 years. Your lot has a 
fifty-fifty chance of being sold at any time during those 
30 years. Therefore, the actuarial possibility is that it will 
be sold in 15 years. We are therefore dealing with $15,000 
for 15 years. 

Now for a few deductions. First you must deduct 2 per 
cent on the average value of your land over the 15-year 
investment period for taxes. Then before the land can be 
developed into urban real estate you must pay for improve- 
ments. This in Chicago comes to about $5,000 an acre. 
Excluding the costs of advertising as belonging properly 
to the promoter, you will still have to allow a 5 per cent 
sales commission. 

In the meantime, however, your land has been making 
something for you. As agricultural land, it should yield 
an average of $10 an acre. Therefore, you are entitled to 
make this one addition: $10 per annum, compounded 
annually for 15 years. 

You now discover that by the time you have discounted 
taxes, improvements and sales commission, the value of 
one acre of subdivided vacant land has become approxi- 
mately $5,000 when sold. But “when sold" means on an 
average of 15 years hence. You should now figure what 
sum of money, capitalized at 6 per cent, will give you 
$5,000 in 15 years. 'This sum is about $2,200. 

'There is still another factor. When you finally get 
around to selling your own particular acre of land you will 
be in a market not only against all the subdivided land. 
You will remember that the land which will be occupied 
in 1960 amounted to 80,000 acres. And the total of unoc- 
cupied land which these acres have to compete against is 
330,000 acres. Therefore, on an average, you will have one 
chance in four of selling your particular acre. Which means 
that your land must be one-fourth as valuable as its dis- 
counted worth. Which means that its present worth, after 
all factors have been taken into account, is now approxi- 
mately $550. 

Thus, according to Professor Simpson, the appraised 
value of one acre of subdivided, vacant land in Cook 
County should be $550. According to his system this 
should also be the value of one aere of unsubdivided 
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vacant Cook County land. But today, in this county, the 
average assessed value of the vacant unsubdivided lot is 
$1,794; and the assessed value of the vacant subdivided 
is $4,692 (approximately nine times more than the Pro- 
fessor thinks it should be).* 

But if a subdivision is going to be something other than 
an instrument whereby cities are over-extended and ap- 
praised values soar beyond reason, what standards should 
it have? Here the experts are pretty much in accord. 
Almost to a man they believe that a suburban develop- 
ment should form a community; that its center of activity 
should be a center of the suburb, that its perimeter should 
be sharply defined by an arterial highway, a wall or a park, 
that it should be large enough to support its own quota 
of schools, shops, cinemas. (Notice that this limitation 
automatically precludes the development of small prop- 
erties; notice, furthermore, that under this standard a 
subdivider offers a compact community prepared for 
immediate use, not a scattered twenty to forty houses 
coupled with the promise of half a thousand future ones.) 
They also believe that the community must be protected 
against tenant invasion by zoning or deed restrictions 
(these we discuss in a moment). And they believe that 
this community must be located with intelligent relation 
to the rest of the city. It must provide transit to the city. 
It must be near or far from industry, depending upon the 
tenant. It must be to the leeward of factory smoke and 
smell. 

'Thus, an expert like Walter Blucher will tell you that 
the trouble with most suburban developments today lies 
in the negation of one of these three conditions. And that 
the most common fault resides in the subdivider's predi- 
lection for small developments. Finding himself in posses- 
sion of a hundred acres, he immediately plans and sells 
a small community. The resulting development is invari- 
ably too small to pay for its own facilities or to support 
its own commerce. It is not self-contained. In ten years 
its character has changed, its rents declined; it staggers 
along with a huge bill for delinquent taxes. And then 
there is the developing of a community when the need for 
such a community does not exist. That, of course, causes 
the blight. 

Inherent in the real estate business today is a situation 
which militates against the creation of successful and good 
suburban developments. This is the fact that in the 
average city today 30 to 40 per cent of all lots are out- 
standing on account of delinquent taxes. Many a State 
and city has tried to ease this situation by extending tax 
moratoria to land-owners. But so far these moratoria have 
served only to legalize a non-payment that was in the first 
place inevitable. 

Walter Blucher's remedial plan, which in practice may 
or may not work, is to have the State, Federal Govern- 
ment or city take over such properties in lieu of their 
delinquent taxes. He believes that the property owners, 
already swamped with back taxes, would be only too glad 
to part with property on which they can never hope to 
retrieve their investment. And that the city would be 
losing nothing since it was getting no tax revenue anyway. 
Once taken over, Blucher would like to see these prop- 


*Realizing that 1960 might be considered an arbitrary date, 
Prof. Simpson also adjusted his figures with respect to 1950. He 
dienvered tint this made a change of only $22 in the final result. 
He is at pains to point out that his formula does not pretend to give 
exact valuations, but is rather aimed at giving some reasonably 
accurate basis for a good guess. 
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erties made into parks. This would not only tend to 
beautify the city but, by placing a definite limitation on 
urban real estate, it would tend to raise rents to an 
economical standard on other properties. 

To many, this scheme will seem improbable and ideal- 
istic. But the mayor of any city would do well to listen to 
Walter Blucher when he pleads that all cities should pass 
laws regulating the inception of community developments. 
Under these laws, Blucher envisions a non-partisan body 
of experts without whose approval no new subdivision 
could dot the city fringes. This body would take into 
consideration such forgotten subdivision factors as popu- 
lation drift, race segregation, occupation, income class, 
ete. And, God willing, the politicians with brothers-in-law 
in the real estate or construction games would be unable 
to influence its decisions. Sooner or later the cities will 
come to this and be the better for it. 

Some cities there are, of course, with subdivisions well 
planned, filled, with architecture balanced, and the inhabi- 
tants content. Such, for instance, are historic Roland Park 
and the two newer developments, Guilford and Homeland, 
in Baltimore; or the mammoth properties of the Janss In- 
vestment Corporation in Los Angeles. There is Palos 
Verdes in California for unity, Lawrence Farms in West- 
chester Co., New York, for swank; and the developments of 
Hugh Prather (Dallas), the Jemison Companies (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) and Hugh Potter (Houston, Tex.) for rigid and 
fitting architectural treatment. Telfair Stockton’s subdi- 
vision for Jacksonville, Fla., was an oasis of good taste in a 
sea of Spanish extravagances; Clyde Nichols vast Country 
Club District (Arcu. Forum, Oct., 1935, p. 302) in Kansas 
City remains one of the best in the land. In Jackson 
Heights, New York City, E. А. MacDougall, president of 
the Queensboro Corp., has managed to offer a good layout, 
air and decent homes for prices that have never been high. 
Shaker Heights in Cleveland is a spectacular development 
for two reasons: first, it put its two developers, the Broth- 
ers Van Sweringen, in the railroad business because they 
had to buy Nickel Plate land in order to get rapid transit 
facilities from their development to the business district of 
town and ended by buying the Nickel Plate; second, be- 
cause by looping their rapid transit south to what is now 
Terminal Square and having no center of town stops, the 
brothers tended to stop an uptown movement of the com- 
mercial district. Thus they apparently assured a blight for 
a goodly portion of Cleveland that might otherwise have 
been swallowed commercially. As for Henry Wright of 
Radburn, Sunnyside and Chatham Village, his brilliant 
contributions and thinking are so well known as to re- 
quire no lengthy discussion (ARCH. FORUM, Mar. '32, p.929; 
Apr. 33, p. 264; Apr. '85, p. 414). (For a partial list of sub- 
divisions and a discussion of their distinguishing character- 
istics see page 461). 

Modern subdividing was born of an oak tree and from 
the fact that a tenant in Edward H. Bouton's Roland Park 
had bad taste in architecture. 'The oak tree story concerns 
the late William Elmer Harmon, able and philanthropic 
founder of the Harmon Foundation and one of the greatest 
and most humane sellers of real estate in the history of the 
land. Mr. Harmon, a young salesman for a nursery com- 
pany in northern Ohio, once saw an oak tree he wanted to 
own. He could not afford it. It occurred to him that many 
others like him would like to own a small piece of property 
and a tree or зо. And that these, also like him, could not af- 
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ford to. From that, he went on to developing a system 
whereby land could be purchased on the installment plan 
(in effect amortizing a long term mortgage by small 
monthly payments). He went to Cincinnati where he had a 
brother and an uncle and outlined his scheme. In 1887, 
what is now the Harmon National Real Estate Company, 
offered its first parcel of subdivided land for $2 down, 95 
cents a week, $25 a lot (see frontispiece). In the first year 
of operation he made more than $15,000 (from an original 
investment of $3,000 representing the combined capital of 
himself, brother and uncle). Before the year was out rival 
companies werethrivingin Cincinnati and Harmon had gone 
on to Boston. Later he went to New York where he was one 
of the first to realize that the subway would raise the value 
of Brooklyn land. Today the company has been interested 
in 244 different projects in 32 cities. And today the Harmon 
system is the accepted system of selling subdivided real 
estate, the days of large initial payments being almost as 
dead as the days of State grants. 

Edward H. Bouton is the subdivider of Roland Park, 
Baltimore, and it was he who first put into effective oper- 
ation the now general system of architectural restrictions 
and zoning laws that characterize all good subdivisions. 
Restrictions are obviously a tricky business for let a subdi- 
vision be rigidly and indefinitely restricted to a maximum 
and minimum cost of home, etc., and the only thing that 
can happen during the years is depreciation, no chance 
here of a sale to a commercial or industrial enterprise which 
might dearly want the property, only the prospect of 
spending more money for modernizing the house or of sell- 
ing at a depreciated value. But without restrictions, you 
have the infiltration of the “undesirable elements," here 
again resting one of the dangers to subdivisions, for no one 
nor dozen families will move into a subdivision unless 
families quite like them are also moving or have moved al- 
ready. Therefore, they cannot raise the level of the sub- 
division; they only tend to peg it. But one family, one 
stranger in the woodpile, can do the harm. Restrictions, 
therefore, are necessary. But even the architectural re- 
strictions which occurred to Mr. Bouton when he saw the 
hideous house a Roland Park property owner had decided 
to build, must be flexible enough to take care of changing 
conditions (such as a drop in construction prices which 
might make it possible to build for $5,000 a house as good 
as a $7.500 house built some years ago under a still persist- 
ing $7,500 minimum cost restriction). For Forest Hills, 
Long Island, built by the Russell Sage Foundation and one 
of the very best high-class subdivisions in the land, Mr. 
Bouton acted as the subdividing expert he is, and assured 
that flexibility by having the owners meet from time to 
time to vote upon the prolongation or the changes neces- 
sary in their restrictions. In the unlikely event, for in- 
stance, that Forest Hills should become closely surrounded 
by industrial lands, the owners could vote to have factories 
included in their development, sell and get out. Thus 
Forest Hills need never be a small island of once pleasant 
homes, deserted because of the environs, but doomed for- 
ever to consist of homes because of inflexible restrictions. 
And to no future subdivision in the land need this occur if, 
in the first place, there is need for that subdivision and it is 
planned in relation to the city and if, in the second, its re- 
strictions allow it the freedom to change wisely according 
to the unforeseen ways in which land and the living thereon 
have changed since first man began developing it. 
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SUBDIVISION STUDIES 


Graphed opinion of city planners, architects, real estate men, 
mortgage bankers and laymen on elements each considers 
essential in real estate subdivision. Answers to questionnaires 


designed to discover ideal conditions of land development. 


1. SITE SELECTION 


2. COMMUNAL SERVICES 


з. HOUSES 


4. CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


5. RESTRICTIONS 


6. FINANCING 
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BUILDING LOTS 


. . . and their relation to schools, 
markets, railway station, shops, and 
to the purchaser's income as seen by 


City Planners. 


^ 
To fifty-six members of the American City Planning 
Institute, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum sent a question- 
naire to discover if there were such a thing as a norm 
of subdivision layout. This questionnaire started by 
assuming the development of a plot of approximately 50 
acres with houses to sell for $6,000 including the lot. The 
city planners were asked to tell how many families might 
be housed per gross acre and how far such a development 
might be from a city affording employment. More inti- 
mate details were the distance from any house to a school; 
the construction cost of the individual house. To these 
questions some 35 city planners replied. 

Not all felt that they could fill out the questionnaire. 
Those who did gave much valuable information that will 
be found in the graphic presentation. Others wrote reveal- 
ing letters. All felt that, whatever the details of the de- 
velopment, the production of a community was the im- 
portant thing, that no man should be asked to live sepa- 
rated by great distance or time from adjuncts distinguish- 
ing a full life from mere existence. 

Many felt that 50 acres was too small a parcel of land. 
This feeling was based upon the assumption that under 
ordinary circumstances, such features as schools, markets, 
shops, must be provided within the development itself. 
And, above all, adequate space for recreation both adult 
and youthful. This presupposes that such facilities are 
not available within a reasonable distance. For example 
TVA’s Tracy B. Augur says, “If one were planning a 
complete neighborhood unit with detached houses in the 
five or six thousand dollar class I would place the mini- 
mum size tract nearer 200 acres. This would permit the 
setting aside of adequate school and playground area 
within the unit and would provide a total population 
sufficient to support a good school.” 

Under typical conditions, however, 200 acres is an im- 
possibly large site. Too often the site actually available 
is the 40 or 50 acre estate of a former small town ty- 
coon. It has stood idle until the heirs or the executors have 
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Note: In the chart on the opposite page, the numbers 
above the bar represent the conditions stated in the 
questionnaire from which the City Planners were asked 
to select the ideal. The numbers below the bar repre- 
sent the percentage of the total number replying who 
selected the condition given. Thus, in the first bar, 52 
per cent of those replying selected a density of six 
families per gress acre as the ideal. The section of the bar 
which is blank and enclosed by a light line indicates the 
percentage of those who failed to reply to the question. 
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CITY PLANNERS SELECT [DEAL CONDITIONS 


What should be the number of families 


per gross acre? 


What should be the maximum price 


of raw land per gross acre? 


How much of plot should be set aside 


for community recreational purposes? 


What per cent of gross acreage should 


be finally available for sale? 


What should be the price of improved 


land per net acre? 


What should be the construction cost 
of the house without land? 


What should be the maximum distance 
from a city where employment may be 


found? 
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The questionnaire stated the problem as *'the development of a plot 
of approximately 50 acres with completely detached houses to sell 
for between $5,000 and $6,000, with completely improved lots.“ 
Recognizing that the answers to the questions must be inter- 
related, the City Planners were asked to check those answers 


which, taken together, would produce the most practicable 


scheme and the minimum compromise with ideal conditions. 
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CITY PLANNERS 


What should be the maximum trans- 


portation time from station to station? 


What should be the maximum monthly 
fare (1 trip each way for 25 days)? 


What should be the maximum distance 
from any house to railroad station or 


bus stop? 


What should be the maximum distance 


from any house to school? 


What should be the maximum distance 
from any house to market and or 


shopping center? 


By whom should houses be built? 


If houses are built by developer, what 


payment scheme should be followed? 


What should be minimum family in- 


come of prospective purchasers? 
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SELECT IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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tried of paying the taxes, originally bolstered by personal 
and civic pride. Then it is sold to a subdivider who must 
find a way to make it pay. To him the results of the ques- 
tionnaire will be the most valuable. He obviously cannot 
provide schools, markets, shops within the metes and 
bounds of his property. He can devote only a small portion 
to communal recreation areas. Yet if he is to sell his lots, 
with or without houses, he must know something of what 
the ideal conditions are. And that knowledge may furnish 
ammunition for his next bout with the city fathers over 
the selection of a school site or the change of zoning 
regulations. 

Another factor emphasized by these letters and ques- 
tionnaires is the matter of control. Answers to a question 
designed to bring out the best method of control revealed 
the fact that control itself was the important factor. Nearly 
everyone voted for all the methods suggested. It seems 
that the easiest way to spoil a good development is to sell a 
plot to someone without sufficient means to carry it who 
later, through lack of proper control, places upon it a 
structure totally at variance with the general spirit of the 
community and sows the seeds of decay. Witness Theodore 
T. MeCroskey of Yonkers’ City Planning Commission: 
Much of the trouble in the real estate field is due to home- 
ownership by families of insufficient income. This in turn 
has created hardships for the families, because they cannot 
afford to keep their homes, and cannot afford to lose them, 
and move to rented quarters." 

This was the reason for the question as to the minimum 
income that should be required of the prospective pur- 
chaser. The chart shows that this should be approximately 
one-half of the purchase price of the house and lot. Some 
economists feel that a community of this kind can be suc- 
cessful only if there is a more or less general economic level. 
A question, therefore, as to the maximum income to be 
permitted was included. To this there were so few answers 
that а charting of them would yield no useful result. 
Nevertheless investigation of many a real estate subdi- 
vision “flop” will show that a contributory cause was the 
purchase of the first and most desirable lots by people 
who subsequently spent too much money on their houses. 
This results in leaving a final third or quarter of the acre- 
age that could not be sold because the general tone of the 
community was much too expensive for those who might 
possibly buy less desirable lots. Another argument, in other 
words, for the strictest possible control. 

Perhaps most illuminating of all were the comments on 
the question as to the cost of the house. As stated it read, 
What should be the cost of the house without land? As- 
sume house of living room, dining alcove, kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 1-car garage." 'The consensus seemed to be 
that this was not the proper house for such a development, 
even if it could be provided. The letters clearly indicated 
that to furnish housing accommodations for this price the 
image of a house based on higher priced developments 
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must be discarded and a more realistic one substituted. 
Detroit’s Walter H. Blucher, Executive Director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, puts it very 
clearly. “A few weeks ago I examined a model house 
which had just been constructed . . . in Detroit. It was a 
one-story brick veneer and basement residence. The first 
floor had a living room, dining room, kitchen, and two 
bedrooms. The basement had a so-called finished recrea- 
tion room, a small bar (very essential in medium-priced 
homes) and a small workshop. I criticized the builder 
because of the interior finish and he told me that the house 
had actually cost $7,800, which included only a 10 per cent 
profit for the builder. He also stated that the total cost 
for carpentry was $400.” 

This is probably an extreme case, but it serves to point 
up other opinions like that of H. W. Alexander of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky's, City Planning and Zoning Commission, 
who, apropos of this same question answered, “It seems to 
me that this is somewhat pretentious a house to be sold for 
from $5,000 to $6,000. By eliminating one of the bedrooms 
and one of the baths I believe it could be built for $4,250. 
With $6,000 per acre land cost this would make the house 
sell for $5,750." The most extreme opinion noted that “two 
baths are an idiotic luxury of a prudish middle class.” 

While there might be some diversity of opinion as to 
the type of accommodation to be furnished there was none 
as to the quality of construction. All stated that the long 
periods of amortization contemplated by FHA mortgage 
insurance made it imperative that the initial construction 
be of a type to minimize depreciation and maintenance 
costs. What was not said, but is worth pointing out, is that 
this should also keep the purchaser in a mood to pay his 
later installments as well as help him do so. 

In studying the graphic presentation of the ideal basic 
factors of real estate subdivision it must be borne in 
mind that they are ideal. That is to say that reasonable 
variations from these norms will not necessarily be fatal. 
If, however, actual conditions are different to any great 
degree something must be done to bring the final result in 
line. For example the proper distance of a school is stated 
to be one-half to three-quarters of a mile. If it is greater 
than this a sales resistance factor will be set up. The obvi- 
ous answer is that the developer will have to figure the 
maintenance of a school bus system as part of his problem. 
Certain of the factors set down will be naturally modified 
by local conditions. Thus the relation of commuting dis- 
tance and commuting time varies widely in different parts 
of the U.S. Where there is any doubt on the subject, it is 
better to be guided by the time, not the distance. 

АП the norms should be related also to the similar ideal 
conditions shown as the collective opinion of architects, 
real estate men, and mortgage bankers. And all must be 
related to the desires of the general public. No theoretical 
ideal is valid that requires much change in the thinking of 
the man who is to live in any proposed subdivision. 
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Tus city planner may determine where the $6,000 house 
should be, but the architect must determine what it 
should be. To crystallize contemporary architectural 
thought on this subject questionnaires were sent to archi- 
tects throughout the country in an effort to set up norms 
for inexpensive house construction. Unfortunately Depres- 
sion has so curbed the activity of many architects that the 
experience upon which they based their replies was al- 
ready several years old. There were, however, enough 
architects with last minute information to produce a re- 
sult that may be taken as adequate for a discussion that is 
not pinned down to the plan of a particular house. 

One interesting fact that appeared was that, whether 
due to NRA codes or other causes, regional variations in 
cost per cubic foot for cheapest form of local construction 
were less than had been expected. Thus Richard J. Neutra 
of Los Angeles (Авсн. Forum, April, 1935, pp. 400-407) 
and Royal Barry Wills of Boston (Arcu. Forum, April, 
1935, pp. 412-413) reported the same basic cost of 22144 
cents per cu. ft. As the chart shows, this is somewhat lower 
than the average and there were a few answers lower still. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the intending sub- 
divider should figure the same cost for the house no matter 
where the development unless he is sure that local condi- 
tions are very different from the typical. When materials 
can be purchased in car load lots the only variable factor is 
total labor cost. 

Another interesting result was the very definite feeling 
that the so-called “modern” style must always be exe- 
cuted in fireproof or fire-resisting materials. А number of 
architects specifically stated that modern“ would be the 
cheapest style in which to build if wood construction were 
used. Still more qualified their choice of that style as the 
most expensive by remarking that this was due to the 
necessity for fireproof materials. This misapprehension of 
the true meaning of modern" architecture must be taken 
into account, therefore, in reading the charts. 

One favorite fetish of the modernist, the flat roof, does 
not seem to produce the economy often claimed for it. 
There is a considerable opinion to the effect that in the 
smaller house the cost of proper insulation and flashing is 
sufficiently high to equalize the saving that may otherwise 
exist. Since, however, there was little idea that it cost more 
its possible usefulness as a recreation or outdoor living 
space warrants its consideration for small houses of this 
kind. 

Most disheartening to those who believe that all houses 
in subdivisions should be designed by first rate architects 
were the answers on the cost of preparing a set of plans, 
specifications, and details for the house outlined. Certainly 
no subdivider can be expected to pay $400 for such service. 
Those architects with the greatest experience indicated 
that it could be done for less, but the average is still high. 
A proper schedule of fees for such service seems badly 
needed, as an addition to the schedule of fees of the А I. A. 

In spite of these minor defects the charted answers do 
present a synthesis of experience which may help both 
architects not so familiar with the subject and prospective 
subdividers to predetermine the type and cost of the 
houses to be built. 
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SUBDIVISION HOUSES 


... cost less than individual houses. 
And this cost, according to experi- 
enced architects, is fairly constant 
throughout the U. S. 


Note: In the chart on the opposite page, the numbers 
above the bar represent the conditions stated in the 
questionnaire from which the Architects were asked to 
select. The numbers below the bar represent the per- 
centage of the total number replying who selected the 
condition given. Thus, in the first bar, 56 per cent of 
those replying declared that a two-story house was the 
most economical distribution of space. The section of the 
bar which is blank and enclosed by a light line, indicates 
the percentage of those who failed to reply to the question. 
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ARCHITECTS’ OPINIONS ON ECONOMIC FACTORS 


What is the most economical distri- 
bution of space for a house of living 
room, dining alcove, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, two baths, and one-car 


garage? 


What is the lowest cost per cubic foot 
for the cheapest type of construction? 


How much may be saved from the 
cost of a single house if ten are built 


at one time from the same plan? 


What is the similar saving if fifty are 


built at one time from the same plan? 


What so-called “style of design" is 


the cheapest for such a house? 


Which of these ''styles'" is the most 


expensive? 


Assuming such a house to cost $5,500, 
what saving can be made by omitting 


one bathroom? 


What saving can be made by omitting 


one bedroom and one bathroom? 


What saving could be effected by using 


flat roofs throughout? 


What is a fair figure for the cost of 
preparing plans, specifications and 


necessary details for such a house? 
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Tus public is the client of the subdivider. But in few pro- 
fessions and businesses have the public's tastes been so little 
inquired into as in the business (or profession) of subdivid- 
ing. Often in the past it has been content to move into com- 
munities ready-made from considerations of savings rather 
than comfort and adapted itself as best it could to the 
houses it found and the lot on which it could afford to make 
a down payment. There are infinite variations in what hap- 
pens to the public when it buys into subdivided property 
not for real estate speculation but for the humbler purpose 
of living therein. These may be boiled down to two general- 
ities: the public becomes either a sucker or a beneficiary. It 
may safely be assumed that the public does not desire the 
former; but what must it have before it considers that it is 
the second? 

To the public, therefore, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum 
sent a questionnaire dealing with suburban communities. 
Now the U. S. publie consists of 120,000,000 persons (or 
perhaps a quarter as many families) and the circularizing 
of so vast an aggregation would be impractical for any pub- 
lication. The answers that follow, therefore, reflect the 
thinking of only a minute part of the public and may not 
be taken as worth more than that. Their value lies in the 
fact that even as small a group as 600 U. 5. citizens is 
fairly typical of a much greater number. 


First they represent the desires of approximately 600 
citizens (whose answers revealed that they had actually 
given thought to the subject). Second, the answers came 
from citizens, all of whom were approximately in the same 
income bracket. Thus, the answers to the questionnaire 
avoid the obviously false conclusion that because one 
group wants $50,000 houses and another wants $10,000, 
the thing to do is build $30,000 houses (the average be- 
tween the two). 

For purposes of tabulation, the answers to the questions 
were divided into three groups according to the amounts 
they would expect to spend for a house were they going to 
buy one. These groups consisted of those expecting to spend 
$3,500 to $4,500, those expecting to spend approximately 
$5,500, and those who might spend $7,500. Answers indi- 
cating preferences above or below these figures were un- 
tabulated. There were about 200 answers from each group. 


It was then found that, except for a few normal and ex- 
pected differences due to the disparity of incomes, there 
was not enough general difference between the three 
classes to warrant their separate classifications. Thus all 
three classes were overwhelmingly in favor of buying indi- 
vidual houses rather than renting; all three were in favor of 
60 by 100 ft. lots, and so forth. The differences between the 
classes were obvious only in such questions as “how would 
you expect to get to work" the (presumably) lower income 
class here suggesting walking, auto, or rapid transit while 
those who expected to spend $7,500 preferred commuter's 
trains. A difference in desire and habit, similar to this, 
needs no questionnaire to establish. The lumping of the 
three classes, therefore, seeks to reflect the desires of typ- 
ical citizens desiring to live in homes that cost (with lot) 
from $3,500 to $7,500. These figures may very roughly be 
taken to represent incomes of from $1,750 to $9,750. 

The answers came principally from the Chicago area, the 
South and Southeast and the Northern Atlantic seaboard. 
It should perhaps be repeated that they cannot be taken as 
an inflexible rule of thumb to guide subdividers, architects, 
city planners, etc. 


A RARELY QUESTIONE 
CLIENT 


. . discusses his needs and 
desires. What a portion of the 
publie wants in a house and 


surroundings. 


Note: In the chart on the opposite page, the numbers or 
letters above the bar represent the conditions stated in 
the questionnaire from which the layman was asked to 
select. The numbers below the bar represent with three 
exceptions, the percentage of the total number replying 
who selected the condition given. Thus, in the first bar, 
40 per cent of those replying declared that they were plan- 
ning to build a house within the next five years. The three 
bars which have no per cent sign at the lower left-hand 
corner are arranged on a different basis. The questions 
here were of such a nature that it was possible for the 
answerer to select all of the items included. The numbers 
below the bars in this case, therefore, represent a ratio and 
not a percentage. Thus, in the last bar opposite, the total 
number of votes for restriction D was to the total number 
of votes for restrictlon F as 37 is to 28. 


HE AMERICAN FAMILY VOTES 


Are you planning to buy or build a 
house within the next five years? 


Do you now own a lot? 


Do you now own a house? 


If you now own a house, do you plan to 
get a new house within the next five 
years? 


|f, you were going to build a house 
would you go first to (A) Architect, (B) 
Builder, (C) Real Estate Developer, 
(D) Building Material Dealer, (E) 
Bank? 


1# you were going to buy a house, how 
far would you want to be from your 
place of business? 


Would you expect to get to work by (A) 
Walking, (B) Rapid Transit, (C) Auto, 
(D) Bus Line, (E) Commuters' Train? 


How much time would you expect this 
to take? 


How much would you expect to pay in 
fare per month (one trip each way for 
twenty-five days)? 


How near your children's school would 
you like your house? 


How near the local market? 


How near other shops? 


How near a moving picture theater? 


Would you pay assessments to a neigh- 
borhood association for (A) Police Sys- 
tem, (B) Fire Department, (C) School, 
(D) School Bus Service, (E) Recrea- 
tlon Center, (F) Community Garage? 


Do you want the community to be re- 
stricted by (A) Minimum Income, (B) 
Maximum Income, (C) Occupation, (D) 
Race, (E) Size of Home, (F) Type? 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY VOTES 


(Continued) 


GRIDIRON PLAN WINDING STREETS DEAD END SREE TS 
If you had any choice, which street $889 X XX XX XXX 
layout would you prefer? e 
Yo 27 41 32 


WIDTH 20' 40' 60' 80’ 100° FEET 


If you want an individual house, what ; ESSO <> Aetas etate s 
А [NDS X. 
size lot would you prefer? БХ 


HILLY SITE FLAT SITE 


Would you prefer a hilly site or a flat 
site? 


Would you prefer to buy or rent a new 
home? 


BUY RENT 
In which of these ways do you feel that " 
you will get the most for your money? 
If you do not own a lot, how much $ 200 250 300 4 } - 4000 


wouid you expect to make as down 
payment in buying a house and lot? 


Assuming equal monthly payments, 
how long would you like to have to pay 
off the remainder? 


* 


36 


If you do not want to pay more than 
$6,000 for a house and lot, or more than 
$60 a month rent, would you prefer 
(A) Individual House, (B) Two-family 
House, (C) Semi-detached House (D) 
Apartment in a Park, (E) Row House? 96 76 8 9 4 


A.INDIVIDUAL HOUSE B ©. 


In an individual house at the above 
price, how many rooms would you 
prefer? 


In an individual house at the above 
price, which is essential (A) Play 
Room, (B) Downstairs Lavatory, (C) 
Second Bathroom, (D) Private Garage, 
(E) Laundry, (F) Servant's Room, (G) 23 0 28 
Separate Dining Room? 
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were completely fireproof? — 
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If you had a choice, what “style” of de- 
sign would you prefer? 
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What sort of heating system would you 
prefer? 


How much above the lowest possible $ 50.- Y NN Dos 
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price would you pay for complete air 00000000206 


conditioning? 


LARGER SITES 


. . . tops the list of trends in 
developers’ thinking, seconded by 
a growing respect for sensible re- 
strictions. 


Given a particular piece of property, few real estate 
developers would agree on the manner of residential im- 
provements. Given an even less concrete base on which to 
build conclusions, as they were in THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum questionnaire, agreement was naturally even more 
of a remote possibility. And yet, in totaling the results 
there were, concealed beneath a host of inconsistencies, a 
few general truths to record. 

Thus it was established that the old method of arbi- 
trarily cutting up an area in specific lot sizes has yielded to 
the almost uniform practice of letting the character of the 
property determine the size and shape of the plots. Almost 
vanished, too, is the practice of crowding the property with 
ten or twelve houses to each acre. Ninety-six per cent of 
those who answered indicated the desirability of placing no 
more than six houses on an acre. 

Unrecorded in the charts on the following two pages is 
the consensus of desirable property restrictions. Had they 
been chartable, they would have revealed a gratifying 
tendency on the part of developers to offer home owners 
the maximum of protection. An analysis of the deed re- 
strictions showed a heavy preference for placing a mini- 
mum cost on the price of houses to be built in any one area. 
Thus in a development where there was a hoped for range 
in price from $4,500 to $7,500 the typical deed restriction 
called for a minimum house cost of $4,000. 

So far as limiting the type of houses to be built, the gen- 
eral attitude was definitely one of permitting as much lati- 
tude as possible. With the approval of plans and specifica- 
tions reserved by the development companies, only 10 per 
cent of the developers voted for restricting the houses to 
one particular style of architecture. It was in this category 
that developers differed widely from the architects who, al- 
most to a man, favor the building of communities in only 
one architectural style. The developers’ reason is obvious: 
uniformity is a hindrance to sales. And they likewise feel 
that a mixture of styles need be no real hindrance to 
harmony. 

Other views recorded in the following charts: 

35% still offer free architectural service 

Almost 50%, favor Colonial design as the most suitable 

70% prefer attached to detached garages 

39%, regard a down payment of 10%, of house and lot adequate 

Though the wide divergence of views made charting im- 
possible, the best type of loan appears to be a 15-year 
amortized loan at 516 per cent interest. 


Bay р] В 


Note: In studying the graphs, the preferential opinion 15 
indicated in solid black. The percentages are shown in 
figures below each bar. 
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REALTORS REPORT 


What type of site do you consider 


best for development from the stand- 


point of: 


A. Location 


B. Topography 


С. Size of area 


Do you recommend developing in mul- 
tiples of a specific size (A), or to let 
the character of the property deter- 
mine the areas (B)? 


What is the most preferable lot size? 


What shape lot do you recommend? 


A. Width 


B. Depth 


Do you employ the gridiron street plan? 


For each of the following costs to you 
of raw land without improvements, 
what price would you have to obtain 


to make it worth while handling? 


What do you regard as the minimum 


down payment? 
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RESULT-BRINGING PRACTICES 
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If you have a building organization— 
A) Do you employ a salaried staff 
architect; B) Do you retain private 
local architects; С) Do you offer free 


architectural service''? 


What minimum set-backs do you rec- 
ommend in the location of a house on 
the lot? 


A. From front 


B. From rear 


C. From sides 


Do you recommend the use of one 
style or many styles of houses in a 


subdivision? 


What style of house is most suitable 


and most salable in your vicinity? 


Would you recommend building à 
house of modern design in your de- 


velopment? 


What type of construction do you find 


most suitable? 


Do you believe fireproofness desirable 
enough to pay whatever additional 


cost it might involve? 


Do you believe complete air condition- 
ing desirable enough to pay whatever 


additional cost it might involve? 


Do you favor attached or detached 
garages? 


From what local source do you obtain 


your building materials? 


From what local source do you obtain 
financing—A) Commercial bank; B) 
Savings bank; C) Building and Loan; 
D) Mortgage company; E) Insurance 


company; F) Private source? 
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More than one industry, building included, has found 
itself in the past two years run by bankers. No home de- 
velopment could get beyond the paper stage without the 
vital “yes” from a lending institution. So the views of 
bankers, whether sub-classified as building and loan men, 
insurance company officials, savings bankers, commercial 
bankers or private lenders is important in matters of plan- 
ning and design of communities as well as in the details of 
financing. 

As deserving as any one else of blame for the home 
building debacle of the last six years, lenders are now giv- 
ing more thought to the problems of the architect, the 
realtor, the contractor. They appreciate that sane lending 
depends on knowledge of the worth of the project as well as 
on the financial responsibility of the borrower. 

Possibly more than any profession or business, bankers 
think alike. So it was not surprising that while no 100 per 
cent votes were recorded, there was a definite similarity of 
opinion. How slow, perhaps wisely, they have been to ac- 
cept the FHA’S 80 per cent loan is indicated by the mass- 
ing of opinion for loans ranging between 50 and 66 24 per 
cent. That they strongly favor amortized loans to the un- 
amortized type now is also well established. Prospects of 
plentiful mortgage money cheaper than 6 per cent ap- 
peared doubtful with only 7144 per cent favoring 5 per cent 
money and 18 per cent favoring 514 per cent. 

Bankers agreed with realtors that from four to six 
houses per acre in developments were most desirable. 
Architects might feel moderately encouraged by the re- 
plies to the question: 

“In making home mortgages or mortgage commitments, 
what influence, if any, does the fact that a private archi- 
tect has designed the house and supervised its construction 
have in your appraisal?” 

Though there was one renegade who admitted that the 
architect’s influence was worth nothing in his mind, 41 
per cent “approved in general,” 46 per cent “strongly 
favored," and three foresighted bankers declared they 
made no loans where the house was built without benefit of 
architect. Another encouraging response was the declara- 
tion of 94 per cent that they permitted architects’ fees to 
be included in the cost of a house. 

That bankers are more concerned than they have been 
in the past with the character of restrictions was well sub- 
stantiated. As one Indiana lender expressed it: 

“In the past we have done so blindly but in the future 
we will learn for ourselves.” 
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THE WHEREWITHAL 


‚ . . to subdivide, as supplied by 
the bankers, whose ideas on sub- 
division practice pay ample tribute 
to the architect. 


Note: In studying the graphs, the preferential opinion is 
indicated in solid black. The percentages are shown in 
figures below each bar. 
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MORTGAGE LENDERS’ PRACTICES 


What type of amortized urban single- 
family home mortgages with respect 


to the following are you now making? 


A. Percentage of property value 


B. Length of loan 


C. Yearly amortization 


D. Interest rate 


What type of unamortized single- 
family home mortgages with respect 


to the following are you now making? 


A. Percentage of property value 


B. Length of loan 


C. Interest rate 


Which type of loan do you consider 
most advisable, amortized ог un- 


amortized? 


Which type of loan did you prefer six 


years ago? 


Which type of ground layout do you 


consider most advisable? 


What should be the maximum density 


of houses per acre? 


What is the minimum percentage of 
land that should be set apart for parks 


and recreational facilities? 
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MORTGAGE LENDERS’ PRACTICES AND PREFERENCES 


For practical success with a $6,000 
top price for house and plot, what is 
the maximum price that should be 
paid by the developer for raw land 


per acre? 


What should be the maximum trans- 
portation time from the house to the 


business center? 


What should be the maximum distance 


to food markets? 


What should be the maximum distance 


to other store or shopping center? 


їп making home mortgages or mort- 
gage commitments, what influence, if 
any, does the fact that a private archi- 
tect is designing the house and super- 
vising its construction have in your 
appraisal—A) Slight preference; B) 
Prefer in general; C) Strongly favor; 
D) Make no loans without? 


Do you permit architects' fees to be 


included in the cost of the house? 


Do you ever make loans on houses in a 
development where no use restrictions 
on the property are enforced by the 


developer? 


If you insist on restrictions, which of 
the following do you specify—-A) Race; 
B) Religion; C) Minimum cost of future 
houses; D) Maximum cost of future 
houses; E) Specific provision for ground 
upkeep; F) Placing of houses on lots; 
G) Type of architecture? 


What added value would you place on 


a house if it were: 


A. Fully air conditioned 


B. Completely fire-resistant 


C. Thoroughly insulated 


Which style of architecture do you 
consider most desirable from the re- 
sale standpoint? 


If there could be only one extra room, 
which of the following would you pre- 
fer from a resale standpoint—A) Game 
Room; В) Study; С) Library, Extra 
Bathroom, Guest Room? 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL: FORUM 


SUBDIVISIONS 
AND THE 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


No text book on how architects and real estate 
developers may obtain mortgage insurance com- 
mitments on groups of houses, this article points 
only to the specific operations of the FHA as 
they affect subdivision practice. Required read- 
ing for all who would submit development 
schemes to the FHA are Pamphlets No. 2, “Low 
Cost Housing,” No. 3, “Construction Standards,” 
No. 4, “Operative Builders,” No. 5, “Real Estate 


Subdivisions.” 


For much of the material contained in this arti- 
cle, credit to the New York office of FHA, and 
to Bradley Randall, Chief Underwriter. 


MAT 193 83 


“ 


; Tue Administration adopts the policy that 
only neighborhoods where families may obtain reasonable 
standards of comfort and amenity and permanent protec- 
tion and value, within the limits of their capacity to pay, 
provide a field for secure investment. 

“ The Administration does not propose to regu- 
late subdividing throughout the country, nor to set up 
stereotype patterns of land development. It does, however, 
insist upon the observance of rational principles of devel- 
opment in those areas in which insured mortgages are de- 
sired, principles which have been proved by experience and 
which apply with equal force to neighborhoods for wage 
earners as they do to those for the higher income groups." 

Thus prefaced, the Federal Housing Administration 
launches into its outline of policies governing the approval 
of mortgages and mortgage commitments to real estate 
developers in its gradually growing famous “Pamphlet 
No. 5." What fame it has, it deserves. For Pamphlet No. 5 
represents one of the most forward looking official or semi- 
official documents ever run off on the Government printing 
presses, breathing reform in every paragraph, going as far 
as it can legally toward a complete recasting of present 
subdivision practices, and implying what it has no legal 
right to say. 

Not clearly understood by the building industry, the 
Federal Housing Administration’s relations to subdivisions 
are probably one of its most important functions. Under 
the law, the FHA is empowered to issue mortgage commit- 
ment on unbuilt houses, and on groups of unbuilt houses. 
The law recognizes the status of the speculative builder 
and instead of trying to annihilate him it seeks to direct his 
energies into more respectable channels. It even starts him 
off with a new name —“ operative builder." 

An operative builder may obtain mortgage insurance 
commitments for his operation in one of two ways: either he 
can obtain his commitment subject to its being converted 
into a permanent mortgage as soon as he finds a buyer — 
or he himself may apply as a mortgagor, and transfer the 
mortgage as soon as he has sold the house. In the latter 
case, he has to prove that he has the capital over and above 
the mortgage to finance the project, and second that he is 
able, on a group commitment, to meet his payments should 
the houses fail to sell. 

These two latter reservations are in themselves a de- 
terrent to the kind of shoe-string operator whose office was 
in his hat, and who operated on the principle of borrow, 
build, sell and run. But it is the effect of the FHA on the 
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subdivider, who is on the next rung of the ladder, the one 
who can meet the imposed conditions, that holds the great- 
est possibilities for good. 


RISK RATING 


То understand the influence of the FHA on the subdi- 
vision business, one must first understand the business of 
risk rating. When a mortgage is insured, it is rated “A,” 
"B," "C" or “D” according to the degree with which it 
fulfills FHA's standards. Thus a well-planned house, 
soundly built, in an area properly restricted, and owned by a 
responsible person would earn an “А” rating, while a 
poorly planned house, cheaply constructed, in a wholly 
unrestricted area would earn a “D” rating. All mortgage 
insurance premiums with an “A” risk rating are placed in 
one group, "B" houses in a second, and so on. Since the 
funds are mutual, the mortgagors are eligible to have re- 
turned to them any premiums that are left over after the 
losses through default are paid out of the funds. If, for 
instance, on a group of 20-year “A” mortgages, there were 
no defaults, there would be enough reserve in the insurance 
fund to retire the mortgages at the end of seventeen years. 
If, on the other hand, in a “C” or “D” group, defaults 
were many, and the FHA was required to redeem the de- 
faulted mortgages with debentures which would be obliga- 
tions of the * D" fund, the mortgagors would receive back 
none of their premiums. 

How convenient a weapon this is to force irresponsible 
or unenlightened operative builders into line is apparent 
from the case of the Long Island builders, than whom there 


With all identifying marks removed, the three drawings on 
these two pages illustrate the possibilities for improving 
subdivision practice under the device of mutual mortgage 
insurance. Figure А is a representation of the so-called 
subdivision plan submitted by a veteran developer in ask- 
ing for approval of a group of 50 houses. Figure B repre- 
sents his second effort to plan the area, And Figure C is the 
scheme, submitted after consultation with one of the ablest 
architeets in the East, which finally won for the developer 
approval of $16,000,000 worth of houses. In the transition, 
the developer agreed to form a limited dividend corpora- 
tion to swing the project. Soon to be announced publicly, 
it will represent the largest private housing project ever to 
be attempted since the building of Forest Hills. 
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are ог at least, were, no more persistent foes of good housing 
anywhere in the U. S. When some faint filtration of what 
the FHA was doing penetrated through to them, they lit- 
erally stormed the doors of the New York office of the 
FHA seeking commitments on from one to 100 houses 
apiece. Their plans and specifications were usually well 
above the minimum requirements set by the FHA, a cir- 
cumstance due not to their own conscience in the matter, 
but to the fact that the minimum standards, being national 
in scope, were made low enough so as not to penalize the 
builders of the hinterlands. 

TYPICAL “JERRY” BUILDING 

As reported by Bradley Randall, Chief Underwriter for 
New York: 

“Examples of faulty construction most prevalent were 
two plaster coats instead of three; 2 x 4 in. light-weight 
ceiling beams instead of 2 x 6 in., no fire stoppings, insuffi- 
cient thickness of foundation walls, poor quality timber 
and flooring, no paper between floors, no collar beams be- 
tween rafters, and other minor sins of omission and com- 
mission. 

“It was rather alarming to find that this sort of construc- 
tion was common practice among small stock house build- 
ers. Naturally all of this had to be changed.” 

But legally the FHA had no right to refuse mortgage 
commitments, since they met the minimum standards. In- 
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stead the builders were told that such houses would rate 
in the “C” class. 

** C" class? What is that?" they asked. 

Though they might not have understood the intricacies 
of risk rating, they had all gone far enough in grammar 
school to understand that “A” was a better mark than 
“В” 

But one factor still held them back from enjoying the 
distinction of a high rating — the chance that their com- 
petitors, all of whom were using the same chisel, might not 
follow suit, and hence would be able either to undersell 
them, or even worse, to make more profit. 

The upshot was a series of informal conferences with the 
ringleaders — “If so-and-so will use two by sixes, I will 
too.” The different So-and-so’s agreed, and now for the first 
time in a score of years, the Long Island builders are be- 
ginning to build houses designed to hold together longer 
than the time it requires the developer to clean up and get 
out of the developments. 

Naturally, Long Island is not yet perfect, but an initial 
advance has been made. 

And with justifiable pride, builders are using the FHA’s 
“B” rating as a sales argument. 


PLAN REFORM 


The same process of reform has been extended to a lesser 
degree to the planning and design of the houses. In design, 
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1. Evidence of a demand for the particular type of 
property proposed for the subdivision. 

2. A description of the area immediately adjoining 
the subdivision under consideration, giving the char- 
acter and extent of the land use and population. 

3. A map upon which the subdivision is indicated, 
showing also the churches, schools, markets, parks, and 
playgrounds serving the area; places of employment: 
means of transportation, and travel time and expense to 
and from employment centers. 

4. A plat lan of the subdivision at a scale not 
smaller than one hundred feet to an inch, indicating the 
layout of streets and utilities, lots, contour lines (if re- 
quired), parks, and playgrounds, shopping centers pro- 
posed as part of the doves ment, and existing buildings, 
utilities, and pavements, if any. 

5. A specification of the paving and utilities in- 
stalled, or proposed to be installed, and method of fi- 
nancing same. 


6. Photographs of typical existing structures. 

7. Plans, elevations and specifications of proposed 
dwellings. 

8. A schedule of the status of ownership of all lots 
within the subdivision and of any encumbrances, in- 
cluding taxes and special assessments which exist in 
respect to them. 

9. Copies of deed restrictions, dedications, reserva- 
tions, specimen sales contracts, and evidence of the in- 
tended use of the lots, including zoning regulations. 

10. A description of the manner in which it is pro- 
posed to develop any portion of the subdivision not 
covered by the application, and satisfactory assurance 
that such completed development will be carried out. 

11. Certificates of public agencies, planners, engi- 
neers, etc., may be required as evidence that the phys- 
ical situation with reference to design, utilities, safety, 
sanitation, soil, etc., is satisfactory. 


Schedule of required information and material in obtaining mortgage insurance commitments on group projects. In 
contrast with PWA, FHA errs, if it errs at all, in being lenient with applicants. Most important of the required 
data are Nos. 3, 4, 7, 9. Experience dictates that submissions most fully documented are most speedily approved. 


however, the architectural branches of the FHA under- 
writing divisions are meeting with stiffer opposition. Opera- 
tive builders, it seems, pride themselves, above all things, 
on knowing what the publie wants — a pride which, un- 
fortunately, is pretty well based on fact. Nevertheless, 
many a skimpy house plan has been received at an FHA 
field office, and has been turned back with larger room 
sizes, more closet space, easier circulation. 

The head of the architectural division, among the 66 of 
which there are few incompetents, frequently re-plans the 
house while the subdivider is in the office. And on more 
than one occasion a good architect has been recommended 
to the developer with happy results. Easier circulation, 
reduction of waste space accompanied by increased room 
sizes are frequent plan improvements. 

But in design, the meaningless icing and the confusion of 
styles that most developers insist the public wants are 
hard to set aside. Here and there, there is a willingness evi- 
dent, begotten of a belief on the part of the developer that 
he is talking to a representative of the U. S. Government, 
and that he'd better do as he's told. 

But inadequate as the design and construction of the 
typical subdivision house may be, it is relatively perfect 
in comparison with the typical planning, or rather the lack 
of planning, of the subdivision itself. 


A COMMUNITY EVOLVING 

FHA offices throughout the U. S. have been subject to 
a startling series of revelations as to the ignorance of the 
average operative builder with respect to community plan- 
ning. For every Duncan McDuffie, there are fifty grad- 
uated carpenters whose conception of a community plan is 
a series of rectangular blocks cut up into small, equal lots. 
Few of them had read, or if they had, they failed to under- 
stand the specific requirements listed in Pamphlet No. 5 
(see box). The New York office, subject probably to more 
unintelligent submissions than most other offices, finally 
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simplified its original requirements to a map showing: 
1) sold vacant lots, 2) sold plots with houses on them, 3) 
plots with houses on them but still unsold, 4) vacant lots, 
and 5) location, volume, and character of the project. 

That progress in community planning can be made, and 
is being made, is amply demonstrated by a case in history 
from the files of one of the large Eastern city offices. 
Sketch “A” is a typical project submission, in which the 
plan is the typical gridiron type laid out by the city. The 
zoning is indicated by the shaded area. With a business 
zone as large as is shown, the difficulty of achieving a staple, 
residential district is immediately apparent. And no protec- 
tion from the encroachment of undesirable elements is 
afforded. 

After a lecture on the elementals of planning, the hopeful 
developer returned with Scheme “B,” which contained the 
same street layout, but which confined to certain blocks 
different type improvements by deed restrictions. Although 
the plan provided some protection, it was uneconomical, to 
say nothing of lacking interest, or any of the amenities 
which contribute no less to sale than to good values and 
pleasing environment. 

Twice refused, the developer was persuaded to retain a 
competent architect, who contributed Scheme “C,” which 
was immediately approved. Not only does it provide a 
larger number of dwelling units, but its ground coverage is 
only 33 per cent, with adequate space on the sides and 
generous gardens in the rear of the houses. Business was 
confined to one block, and parks, playgrounds, an athletic 
field, churches, schools, a moving picture theater, and a li- 
brary were introduced. 

Though no more dramatic example of reform through the 
FHA exists, dozens of examples less exciting are occurring 
weekly in the Administration's field offices. Inherent in the 
FHA is the possibility that the subdivision business may 
one by one wipe from its escutcheon the blots that have in 
the past been spattered there by its unscrupulous element. 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCHES 
OF FIVE SUBDIVISIONS 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5 


NASSAU SHORES 
HOMELAND 
LAWRENCE FARMS 
PALOS VERDES 
RIVER OAKS 
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Nor all the good real estate developments are still to 
be built. Scattered throughout the U.S. are perhaps 
two dozen which, for what they are supposed to be, 
would challenge the ingenuity of the best architects 
and planners to do better. 

The chief lack is the extension of the virtues of the 
good subdivisions to those designed to accommodate 
the less wealthy. Without serious contradiction, it can 
be said that there is nowhere in the U.S. a real estate 
development which offers to the man who wants to 
buy a home for $6,000 or less the amenities to which 
his income entitles him. By comparison with what he 
can afford in other fields of purchasing, his home buy- 
ing dollar is ridiculously small. 

There are presented in the following twelve pages 
thumb-nail accounts of five home developments, the 
homes in which range from $7,500 to $500,000. They 
are not necessarily the best five in the U.S., but they 
represent as well as any five could the general char- 
acter of good, current subdivision practice. 

Unincluded here because they have already been re- 
ported in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum are such meri- 
torious examples, as J. C. Nichols’ Country Club 
District in Kansas City and City Housing’s pioneer 
development in Radburn, N. J. 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ine 


BEFORE 


Half a thousand acres of nearly raw Long Island air-mapped as step No. 1 in Harmon National’s conversion process. 
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Nassau Shores, canaled and drained, subdivided, and landscaped at а cost of $3,000 an acre to sell for $10,000. 
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NASSAU SHORES 


Nassau County, Long Island 


HARMON NATIONAL REAL ESTATE CORP. 


RESTRICTIONS: No two-family houses. 
No houses without continuous masonry 
or concrete foundations. 

No flat roofs. 

Approval of plans and specifications by 
Harmon's consulting architect at a charge 
of $10, with the right expressly reserved 
to refuse construction permission on the 
basis of ‘‘design, material, color, or loca- 
tion" which ‘‘may seem detrimental to 
the upbuilding of Nassau Shores." 

No building on less than two lots (40x100). 
Set-backs: 15 ft. from front, corner lots, 
15 from front, and 5 ft. from side; side 
and rear restrictions, 5 ft. Garage and out- 
buildings limited to 30 ft. from front. 


No phrase more aptly conveys the thought of miserable 
home development practice than the brand, “cheap 
Long Island." And yet Long Island, admittedly the 
site of the worst, is likewise dotted with developments 
that approach the best. Such a one is Harmon National 
Real Estate Corporation's * Nassau Shores," 50 min- 
utes by train from Pennsylvania Station, їп Nassau 
County. 

It is no secret from anybody that the Harmon or- 
ganization can trace much of its usually enormous 
profits to the practice of buying poor land cheaply, 
skillfully converting it into good land, and selling at a 
fat yield. The 498 acres that today comprise Nassau 
Shores were in 1926 unappealing to the eager eyes of 
Long Island speculators. Flat, marshy, and adjacent 
to none too respectable property, it was an ideal chal- 
lenge to Burke Harmon and his associates. He bought 
it for approximately $1,900 an acre, when good land in 
the vicinity was selling around $4,000. 

What the organization's engineering skill did to the 
property is apparent from the comparison of the aerial 
survey maps on pp. 462-463, Making virtues of the 
vices, a series of nine canals were cut into the land, add- 
ing 20,000 lineal feet of waterfront property, and pro- 
viding drainage for the sandy soil at small expense. 
Adequate bathing beaches were strung out along the 
waterfront, both on the Great South Bay and the two 
rivers which surround three sides of the property. A 
nine hole golf course, eight tennis courts, and adequate 
playground area completed the Harmon surface im- 
provements. 

Long blocks with curved and U-shaped streets made 
up some of the area lost in recreational facilities. With 
land easy to handle, cutting and filling were fairly inex- 
pensive. Macadam streets, septic tanks instead of sew- 
ers, and elimination of curbs were other intelligent sav- 
ings. Total land improvement costs were approximately 
$3,000 an acre. 

The Nassau Shores lot size is 20x100 ft., but no home 
building is permitted on less than two lots. The average 
selling price per lot is about $500, which produces a 
gross per acre of about $10,000. 
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Three Homeland houses, indicating a preference 
for architectural merit, not style. Above right: 
Homeland, from the air, minus 200 houses which 
have since been built, and right, the ground lay- 
out. 
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HOMELAND, ROLAND PARK 


Baltimore, Md. 


ROLAND PARK COMPANY 


RESTRICTIONS: Roland Park restrictions 
have passed through three different stages. 
When ground was first dug, Developer 
Edward H. Bouton was not sure how far 
he could go in establishing and maintain- 
ing the character of the development by 
imposing limitations on land buyers. 
Hence, his restrictions had no teeth in 
them. Finding wide acceptance, he tight- 
ened the regulations beyond the point of 
wisdom, and now Roland Park has entered 
its third stage, in which restrictions are 
flexible, and intelligent application rather 
than the form is the important consider- 
ation. 
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Bacrmore’s Roland Park bears much the same rela- 
tion to the subdivision business that Eliel Saarinen’s 
Chicago Tribune Tower competition entry bears to sky- 
scrapering. For more than forty years it has been the 
pattern from which other developments have been cut, 
has done more to improve the character of real estate de- 
velopments than any other project, with the possible ex- 
ception of Forest Hills and Radburn. Now forty years 
later, though it seems less startling, it is none the less 
distinguished. 

Most recent of the three units which go to make up 
Roland Park is Homeland, opened in 1891 to meet the 
$10,000-$25,000 market. Its 390 acres immediately ad- 
join other Roland Park property and cost about $2,300 
per acre. Underground and surface improvements, in- 
cluding generous park and free areas апа the finest of 
utilities and streets, average about $3,600 per acre, 
about four times the normal expenditure on good sub- 
divisions. 'The selling price, based on a $50 to $90 per 
front foot price, ranges from $15,000 to $36,000 per 
acre. 

When Homeland was laid out, it followed the general- 
ly irregular street formula evolved on the first Roland 
Park unit, with some improvements, notably more 
gradually curving streets, wider turn-arounds. Using to 
good advantage the gently sloping contours of the site, 
the lots are far from uniform in size or shape, ranging 
from a minimum of 60x150 ft. to 135x207 ft. Cheapest 
house in Homeland costs $10,000, its most expensive, 
$50,000. 

As in all front rank subdivisions, rigid architectural 
control is exercised in Homeland, no house being built 
without the approval of the developing company. Not a 
few Baltimore architects have grown rich off Roland 
Park houses because of the company’s insistence that 
ach house be created with professional benefits. 

In addition to the right to approve plans and specifi- 
cations, Roland Park passed on to other developers such 
restrictions as the 30 ft. minimum street set-back and 
reservation of specific areas for parks and playgrounds. 
Today these are in common practice among the best de- 
velopers. 
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"Apple Tree Close"; top left, in which Lawrence Farms' smallest 


houses are grouped. The three others are from the boards of the 
distinguished New Yorkers who initiated “Colonial Row.” 
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LAWRENCE FARMS 


Westchester County, New York 


LAWRENCE PROPERTIES, INC. 


In promoting the sale of houses, the 
company uses successfully the device of 
establishing small colonies. Thus the row 
of houses designed by the six famed ar- 
chitects is known as ‘‘Colonial Row." 
Another section bears the name Apple 
Tree Close." Dead-end drives serving ad- 
jacent plots are an economical as well as 
engaging feature of these small sub- 
developments. 

Preservation of the distinguished character 
of the community is insured through re- 
strictions which include, necessarily, com- 
plete approval of plans, specifications. 
Another salient point in the restrictions 
is the right to reject all brokers’ clients 
with explanation. 

Most unusual of all deed restrictions is 
the right to approve resale purchasers, 
which insures a continuing right of pro- 
tection against the owner. 

Minimum priced house permitted in Law- 
rence Farms is $10,000. 
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“ГИ give this development architectural distinction 
if I have to hire the finest architects in New York to 
do it!” 

Perhaps he never said it, but Arthur W. Lawrence 
must certainly have thought it when he, with Brother 
Dudley C., first conceived Lawrence Farms. That is pre- 
cisely what he did. To the famed firms of Delano & 
Aldrich, John Russell Pope, Morris & O’Connor, Walker 
& Gillette, Dwight James Baum, and the late Penrose 
V. Stout, Developer Lawrence extended an invitation 
to design houses for the development. If that was his 
only aim, it was an unqualified success. But as best 
sellers they scored only 50 per cent. 

Distinguished architectural character is certainly the 
one thing Lawrence Farms has above all else. About 55 
minutes trainwise from New York in Westchester 
County's least congested section, it embraces a rolling 
area of 800 acres between Chappaqua and Mount Kisco. 
Launched in 1929, when its best prospects were finding 
more urgent uses for their money, it has yet to experi- 
ence the patronage it deserves. 

But none of the Lawrences, of which there are three, 
all engaged in developing Westchester County, is dis- 
turbed about the final outcome. Theirs has never been a 
quick profit business. Chief star in the Lawrence crown 
is the swank village of Bronxville, initiated as a Law- 
rence development, and now a village of 6,000 people, 
whose per capita wealth is third highest in the U. 5. 

'The Lawrence Farms property was bought for $1,500 
an aere, and sells for $4,000 an acre in plots ranging from 
half an acre to six acres in size. There is scarcely a 
straight street in the entire developed area, superb 
use being made of the land contours, resulting in irregu- 
larly shaped lots. About 200 acres of the property have 
already been developed with streets and utilities at a 
cost of about $1,000 an acre. Power lines are all con- 
duited underground. 

Principal recreational unit provided is a hunt club, 
membership to which is extended to all purchasers. 
Despite the fact that the surrounding country is specked 
with all kinds of clubs, Lawrence Farms has its own golf 
club, tennis courts and other similar facilities. 
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That oft-neglected essential of home de- 
velopment, landscaping, is here dealt with 
in brilliant fashion by Olmsted Brothers, 
imported from Boston to collaborate with 
Community Planner Cheney. Directly 
above are three typical Palos Verdes 
houses, and upper right, a view of the 
broad Pacific which lies several hundred 
feet below. 


See caption opp 
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RANCHO LOS PALOS VERDES 


Beverly Hills, California 


PALOS VERDES CORPORATION 


Like many another subdivision, Palos 
Verdes had a large share of its market 
cut away from under it with the sharp 
drop in incomes following 1929. And like 
many other subdivisions, it is finding a 
possible substitute for its lost patronage 
in houses for the lower income groups. 
At the lower right on the page opposite 
is the ground plan for a community of 
workers’ dwellings, soon to go under con- 
struction. Another attempt is being made 
to catch vanished profits from the build- 
ing of small week-end and vacation ‘‘гапсһ- 
itos.” 


Arcuirecrurat unity is the theme song of Palos Ver- 
des Ranch, 16,000 acres of richly rolling country over- 
looking the Pacific, just outside Los Angeles. Bought 
by Banker Frank A. Vanderlip in 1914 for less than 
$500 an acre, it lay undeveloped until 1923 when a syn- 
dicate bought 3,000 acres in the northwest corner of the 
Ranch and 200 acres on the eastern boundary line over- 
looking San Pedro. 

Under the skilled direction of C. H. Cheney, city 
planner, and Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects, 
the property was converted into Palos Verdes Estates. 
At a cost of $3,000 an acre (approximately $10,000,000 
total) the area was developed in conformity with the 
topography with streets winding up the slope to a high 
plateau. 

The property is roughly split in the following divi- 
sions: 25 per cent parkways and roads, 25 per cent school 
sites, libraries, churches, parks and playgrounds, 50 per 
cent home sites and neighborhood store buildings. De- 
velopment costs totaled about $3,000 per acre. 

The lots, of which there are 5,200, range in size from 
a half acre to 30 acres. Since 1923, 178 houses have been 
built, costing from $5,600 to $25,000. 

Most unusual of Palos Verdes Estates’ characteristics 
is the strict architectural style rule which imposes some 
variation of Spanish architecture on all architects. 
Schools, libraries, churches and homes have accepted 
this dictation. Controlling the architecture and plan- 
ning of the development is a distinguished board of 
architects and planners. In addition to its rule on archi- 
tectural unity, Palos Verdes follows the best of planning 
restrictions. 
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Edison Studio 


RIVER OAKS 


HOLSTON 


Three River Oaks houses, surrounded in each case 
by the trees which the developing company spends 
time and money to preserve. The business center 
of Houston is three miles east as shown in map. 
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RIVER OAKS 


Houston, Texas 


RIVER OAKS CORPORATION 


RESTRICTIONS: No house to cost less than 
$7,500. Minimum set-backs of from 30 to 
60 ft. 

No attached garages facing the street, and 
no garages closer to the front lot line 
than sixty feet. 

Unkept property is subject to care by the 
developing company, and the bill sent to 
the negligent owner. 

Upkeep of the property is paid for from 
a maintenance fund, contributed to by 
all property owners, including the com- 
pany, of not more than two mills per 
square foot annually. 

No sidewalks, no curbs. 

No trees or shrubs planted in the curb 
space on a theory that it improves vistas 
to confine such improvements to the 
properties themselves. 

The enforcement of all restrictions and 
upkeep of the property are controlled by 
the developing company, as distinguished 
from the more usual plan of forming 
housing associations among the property 
owners. The company supplements Hous- 
ton policing with its own force, has its 
own refuse disposal system. 


Tue rich man’s chances of entering Heaven, the camel's 
chances of passing through a needle's eye are no worse 
than а home owner's chances of building a house in 
Houston's River Oaks without an architect. Possibly 
equaled by other subdivisions in beauty and the excel- 
lence of their planning, it has no peer in the rigidity of 
its property restrictions. 

As a model for other developers to copy, River Oaks 
is disappointing in one major respect — its owners, the 
celebrated Hogg family of 'Texas, are actually uninter- 
ested in immediate profits. Since it was first surveyed in 
1923, River Oaks property totaling $10,000,000 has been 
sold, but all $10,000,000 has been ploughed back into 
the development, and purchase of additional acreage. 

Gathered into River Oaks are approximately 1,000 
acres, assembled over a period of years from more than 
100 owners for an average price of $3,000 an acre. Im- 
provements, including an eighteen hole golf course, tennis 
courts, swimming pool, de luxe streets and utilities, and 
abundance of park space and general landscaping, to- 
taled about $5,000 an acre. The selling price today is 
about 40 cents a sq. ft., or about $17,500 per acre, 


which the company admits is too low to make an inter- 


esting profit, and which will in all probability be raised 
steadily in the future. 

River Oaks houses range in price from $12,000 to 
$500,000; its smallest site is 65x125 ft., its largest, 14 
acres. Of the 500 acres which have been fully improved, 
75 per cent has been sold, and 50 per cent has been built 
on. 

'Two examples of President Hugh Potter's insistence 
on maintaining the architectural integrity of River Oaks: 

A desirable but not architecturally minded society 
woman had obtained a set of plans free, decided to build. 
After refusing to hire an architect on several occasions, 
the company hired a local architect for her, paid the bill. 

Another owner, wiser perhaps than he was given cred- 
it for, insisted on giving what the company believed to 
be too much prominence to his garage. To satisfy both 
the owner and itself, the company swapped lots with 
him, giving him a corner lot (worth $700 more), and per- 
mitted him to place his garage nearer to the side street. 
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Above is a panoramic photograph of what is called the single building line as it looks from the air in Spring and Fall. 


These and similar photographs below and on 

the following pages picture four common 

arrangements of houses with shadows cast — 
to show the effect of orientation. 1 


STREET. 


TECHNIQUE i mm 


Street layout, orienta- 
tion and zoning 


City Planner Henry Wright offers these examples. In 
Number 1 there is a maximum number of front feet at 
so many dollars a front foot. It seems to be the best 
from the point of view of price. Number 2 costs least 
for streets and makes a larger profit possible at the 
same selling price. It is Number 3, however, that really 
appeals most to the public. Sales are quicker. Money 
comes back sooner. Total interest is a lot less. Hence 
higher first cost is not so important because carrying 
charges do not run on and on. There are the same num- 
ber of lots for sale in each scheme. 


Below is shown the double building line. The time of year is the same as at the top of the page. Possibilities of grouping appear. 
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The actual days are March 21 and September 22. This scheme should not be used with lots less than 50 ft. wide. 
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Jonathan Ring, architect of Los Angeles, has created a 
splendid example of the inter-relation of two houses on 
adjoining lots. This arrangement would not be possible 
under many zoning laws. Restrictions on building near 
the side lot line may defeat themselves if carelessly 
worded. |f the Ring plan were repeated it would produce 
a double building line with houses alternated in pairs. 


Above (right) is a suburb in which narrow lots, deep 
houses, garages in the rear leave no open space at all. 
An industrial plant adjoins the homes despite rigid zoning 
laws. Below (right) is another suburb, in which the 
fact that it is obviously more expensive does not alter 
basic principles. Curving streets, compact house plans, 
wider lots leave space for gardens. Apartments serve as 
transition zone from industrial to residence use. 


Services cost less if the houses are shifted from dead center so that a single branch may serve two houses. 
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Above is the triple building line. The groups are self-evident. There is no chance for the dreary monotony of long straight rows. 


TECHNIQUE 


Planning and room 
arrangement 
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A grouping of furniture that looks well on a plan may 
often be undesirable in fact. The most patient housewife 
tires in time of wasted energy. Then the furniture is 
moved into a less attractive but more convenient arrange- 
ment. In plan A no such potential difficulties are evi- 
dent, The normal circulation passes between the areas 
of rest and recreation without in any way disturbing 
them. Yet plans like B and C are frequently encountered. 
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Below are examples of the cul-de-sac. The most flexible of all types, there is the least chance for improper orientation here. 
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If orientation is very different from that shown, winter shadows may cut off light from windows that require it. This must be watched. 
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Bedrooms like No. 1 make even so simple an operation 
as changing clothes an acrobatic feat. How much better 
No. 2 works. Bathrooms 1 and 2 are bad. |n the one 
there is no room to move about. In the other one must 
stand in the tub to open the window. Kitchen No. ! 
shows why kitchens have killed more women than war 
has men. At the left the routes from range to icebox to 
sink to dresser are all twice too long. No. 2 takes the 
same floor area and offers the same useful wall but the 
spaces are properly organized. 


A smaller turn-around may save some street, but may also require such narro 
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w lot fronts as to create a difficult sales situation. 
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A SMALL RESIDENTIAL PARK 
FOR INEXPENSIVE HOUSES 


A STUDY OF 53 ACRES IN A METROPOLITAN AREA. 
BY STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS IN THE GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. ACKNOWLEDGMENT IS MADE OF 
THE CORDIAL COOPERATION OF VARIOUS EX- 
PERTS WHOSE NAMES ARE RECORDED BELOW. 


Tur study was carried out by the following fourth year students: Robert Kliegman, 
5. E. Florant, B. P. Bowen, J. Huberland, В. B. Fuller, Theodore Kilmarx. under the 
direction of Werner Hegemann; other faculty members assisting were Henry Wright. 
William F. Drewry, Jr., Russell Krob, Jan Ruhtenberg and Dean Joseph Hudnut. The 
five-foot contour map was made by a group of students of the School of Engineering. 
Columbia University, under the direction of Professor James K. Finch. Advice was 
generously given by the following: Architects W. Pope Barney, George Howe, Robert 
C. Weinberg. Arthur C. Holden: Engineers Ralph Eberlin, Chester R. Nichols, Frank 
Nagorski, Irwin Impink, Percival Rob. Moses, Geo. D. Chadeayne. Wm. McLeish; Real 
{state W. Burke Harmon, Kenneth Duncan, Kenneth A. Ives, Jr., H. L. Bertell; Banker 
Gardner W. Taylor: and FHA's Bradley Randall. 
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58 SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES 
49 DETACHED 1 STORY HOMES 
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GREYROCK 


A RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY 
PLANNED FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
BY A POST-GRADUATE GROUP 
FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
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DENTS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY А 


PORT CHESTER, 


IN. X. 


McLaughlin Aerial Surveys 


Aerial view of Port Chester, New York, where Greyrock may be seen in the 
lower right hand corner. Beyond are the waters of Long Island Sound. Across the 
top of this picture runs the Byram River. In the lower left hand corner is the 
plant of Russell, Birdsall & Ward who manufacture nuts and bolts and give Port 
Chester its biggest industry. Next largest is “Life Savers” somewhere to the left 
center off the page. In the extreme lower left corner is seen a bit of the N. Y., N. I. 
& Н. main line paralleled by the celebrated New York, Boston and Westchester 
whose fare to Gotham is nearly $7 less per month, The land east of the Byram 


River is in Connecticut and the fabulously wealthy town of Greenwich. 


КЕҮ ТО ТНЕ МАР 


1: The solid groups of buildings around the playground represent the 
apartment and row house groups proposed to be erected in connec- 
tion with the central community center in the old residence (as 
described in the text, page 486). A cross-section of this group is 
shown on page 487. This group together with the park area is to 
define the transition from the northern, lower priced property to 
the southern, higher priced property. 

2: Site of an old quarry. Its use for residential purposes requires some 
understanding of architectural design and can produce wonder- 
ful effects with terraces and rock gardens, in front and rear of 
houses. 

3: The entrance court is shown in a larger scale plan on page 496. All 
house locations except those shown around the above mentioned 
cul-de-sac and entrance court are approximate. 

4s Cul-de-sac, shown in a large scale plan on page 497. 

5: The village dump to be transformed into a park. 

Distances: from the main entrance to the shopping center and railroad 

stations of Port Chester, one mile; to the shopping center and stations 

of Rye, one and one-half miles. 

To preserve the present 15 ft. width of drives, the entrance drive 

should be used only for entrance.The southern gate on Grace Church 

Street should serve for exit only. 

Aside from the connections with Grace Church Street, only one other 

connection with outside streets is proposed: upon the lowest land at 

the northeastern edge of the property. This is also the possible loca- 
tion of shops and a filling station. 

Most of the lots facing the existing Grace Church Street require an- 

other approach (Indian Lane), because they lie 6 ft. higher than 

Grace Church Street and are separated from it by an existing stone 

wall giving pleasant privacy to the estate. Even greater differences in 

level prevented the continuation into the estate of the outside streets 
further north. There is enough room to terminate these outside streets 
by turn arounds as permitted by the Village's regulations. 


'The plan provides: 
58 semi-detached houses 
49 detached one-story houses 
56 one-and-one-half-story houses 
49 two-story houses 
15 two-story houses 
8 two-story houses 


235 houses 


on 116 lots 
on 98 lots 
on 140 lots 
on 147 lots 
on 60 lots 
on 40 lots 


on 601 lots of 2,500 sq.ft. each 
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THE PLANNING OF GREYROCK 


WERNER HEGEMANN 


Planner of Washington Highlands, Milwaukee, and Wyo- 


missing Park, Pennsylvania. Former editor of “Staedtebau.” 


W nex the backwardness of American housing is duly em- 
phasized, the critic often fails to mention that the finest 
modern development of residential real estate is also fre- 
quently found in American cities. Real estate promoters 
ranking as high as Mr. Bouton (Roland Park, Baltimore), 
Mr. Duncan McDuffie (St. Francis Wood, San Francisco), 
Mr. J. C. Nichols (Country Club District, Kansas City) or 
Mr. Alexander Bing (Sunnyside and Radburn, New York 
Region), are worthy successors of the far-sighted states- 
man who, 150 years ago, was the greatest real estate pro- 
moter in America and gave to the City of Washington not 
only his name but his infinite attention to its planning. The 
proud line of American town planning advisers that began 
with Thomas Jefferson and L’Enfant, was worthily con- 
tinued by the elder Olmsted and his school, and will not 
end with the ingenious planner of Radburn, Henry Wright. 

Unfortunately one must admit that the fine work done in 
American residential planning has, so far, not been suf- 
ficiently democratic and has been of most benefit to less 
than one-tenth of American homeseekers. Even fairly well 
paid working men and often underpaid white collar work- 
ers too frequently were made victims of the abominable 
multiple dwelling laws and zoning ordinances or of the un- 
serupulous contractors’ and realtors’ subdivisions with ex- 
cesses of lot-crowding, not to mention the poor archi- 
tectural taste of these jerrybuilders. The fine garden 
suburb of Forest Hills Gardens, New York, originally was 
intended (by the Russell Sage Foundation) to be а settle- 
ment of white collar workers but quickly developed into 
another expensive district. The present nonsensical build- 
ing laws and zoning ordinances allow and invite a residential 
occupancy of 76 million people plus a business occupancy 
of 343 million people within the corporate limits of New 
York City.* Even the most inebriated forecast as to the 
future breeding or immigration possibilities does not justify 
such building laws. But they are still being enforced and 
impede most efforts to evolve saner residential plans within 
the city limits. Outside New York City's “zones” one 
finds large areas, for example on Long Island, densely 
crowded with "individual homes" costing from $7,000 to 
$8,000; huddled eyesores, great fire hazards and severe 
economic impediments to their owners, most of whose in- 
*These figures have been calculated in the office of the New York 


Housing Authority and have been quoted in public by Commissioner 
Langdon Post. 
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comes do not justify the investment in a house costing 
more than $6,000 at the highest, not to speak of $10,000 or 
$12,000 homes which still seem to be the class for which 
the optimistic FHA would like to give loans. 

Ideas more novel must be discovered if the submerged 
nine-tenths of America’s population are to enjoy better 
homes than they do at present. There live in the United 
States about 32 million families. Only about one-tenth of 
them should spend more than $1,000 a year for their 
homes. The incomes of another 8.7 million families (self- 
supporting workers, farmers and small-business men) aver- 
age around $2,000 a year. Most of them should not spend 
much more than about $40 monthly for their homes. To in- 
vestin a $6,000 home as proposed in this study requires $46 
monthly carrying charges (without taxes!) and represents 
the highest investment that should be recommended by a 
conscientious architect. But a prominent Californian realtor 
said: “All real estate business depends upon misrepre- 
sentation.” And if once the $6,000 home is established as a 
possible and sound basis to start from, enlargements are 
most likely to be made sooner or later, before or after con- 
struction or family increase. 

The remaining 20 million American families have much 
lower incomes and depend more or less on relief. Professor 
W. B. Pitkin of Columbia University in his new and fairly 
optimistic book Capitalism Carries On points out these 
figures and adds the following pessimistic remark, apt to 
disquiet the American architect: 

“There is nobody to buy new homes. The rich need few, 
if any. The middle class, seeing destruction just around the 
corner, does not dare tie up a dollar. The self-supporting 
workers and farmers have neither cash nor courage for such 
a venture. They don’t know where they may be living five 
years hence; so why go in debt for a home you may use 
only a few months? As for the eighty million marginal and 
submerged folks, no architect has yet designed an edifice 
that fits their tenuous purses. They must go on inhabiting 
pup tents, dug-outs, and holes-in-the-wall until the FERA 
architects produce in quantity the thousand-dollar houses 
on which they are now working." 

Unfortunately neither the firms American Houses nor 
General Houses, which were consulted in connection with 
the present study, have yet evolved the thousand dollar 
house. They produce interesting homes boasting of built-in 
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radios and even air conditioning, but so far not of a price as 
low as standard construction. It is such standard construc- 
tion, therefore, that had to be made the basis of the follow- 
ing study. For similar reasons the prevailing methods for 
marketing real estate had to be adhered to, although sug- 
gestions for changing them will be made. Also labor union 
wages were here taken for granted. The study, therefore, 
has been located in Westchester County rather than on 
Long Island, where the labor unions seem to be disorgan- 
ized and lower wages as well as cheaper house construction 
are possible. An architect can hardly be interested in seeing 
this disorganization spread. Only well paid workers can 
patronize the better housing schemes designed by modern 
architects. 

The fact, however, that wages are lower on Long Island 
does not yet exclude undesirable housing conditions from 
Westchester County. Where fashionable communities such 
as Rye have been able to maintain fairly severe restrictions, 
a neighboring industrial town like Port Chester is apt to 
crowd in with inferior developments. Between such con- 
tending zones one sometimes comes upon a fine but de- 
serted old estate. Such unused tracts have something of the 
character of a no-man’s land to be fought for by the town 
planner. High tax assessments and accumulating interest 
charges make them more inaccessible each year to con- 
scientious planning. The erection of high apartment houses 
threatens to become the only economie salvation, provided 
that apartment house building in outlying districts will 
survive the general economic depression. The alternative 
is cheap “home” or “week-end” cottage crowding. Be- 
tween these two alternatives, another beautiful landscape 
near the deep sea is in danger of going to the devil. 


The 53-acre estate “‘Greyrock” (the Gould Estate) lies 
twenty miles east of New York City between the Boston 
Post Road and the northern shore of Long Island Sound. It 
should attract not only home seekers commuting from 
New York but also employes of the offices and factories as 
far east as Bridgeport. A solid greystone manor, built 
about 1875, lies upon the highest hill of the estate (60 ft. 
above the sea). It is surrounded by a charming example of 
North American landscape. Fine old trees cover rolling 
hills and high grey rocks step boldly into the Sound. And 
the climate is so mild that these rocks—who would have 
believed it, so near New York?—are covered with low 
rambling cactus. 

The most southern part of this Knickerbocker Riviera 
lies within the limits of the Village of Rye. Rich summer 
homes and the fashionable country clubs of Manursing 
Island are its nearest neighbors. The well-stocked shopping 
center and the railroad stations of Rye (New Haven Rail- 
road and the Westchester & Boston Railroad) lie within a 
distance of one and one-half miles. But the distance to the 
railroad stations and the shopping center of Port Chester 
is only one mile. While Greyrock," in Rye, touches some- 
thing of a gold coast, its largest part lies in the Village of 
Port Chester (25,000 inhabitants), and its northern plateau 
overlooks an incipient slum crowded with factory workers 
from the village, where they make railroad material. Life 
Savers" and other candy. Near this neighboring blighted 
residential district is to be found the mouth of the not 
over clean Byram River, a factory, the high chimney of the 
village sewage disposal plant, an assembly of large Stand- 
ard Oil tanks, and the village dump covering about five 
acres. It is hoped however, that this dump will be turned 
nto a public park within a few years, just as has been done 


with the large shore dump of the Village of Mamaroneck, 
five miles further south. It would, of course, be impossible 
conscientiously to engage upon a residential development 
covering the 53-acre estate without previously securing an 
agreement obliging the Village of Port Chester to discon- 
tinue within a specified time its dangerous dumping policy 
and the sending, especially in winter time, of unpleasant 
smells over the northern part of the beautiful estate. 

The older proposals of the Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs suggested that the whole 53 acres be 
turned into a publie park. But in Westchester County 
even richer communities than Port Chester claim to be 
overstocked with parks and parkways and are definitely 
overstocked with debts. (Parenthetically, tax assessors 
may again be invited to consider desirable landscapes as 
future parks and assess them, as such, far below building 
land value. The difference between such a prospective park 
assessment and the regular assessment for building land 
would have to be paid by the owners only in the event of 
their ever selling the tract for other than park use. The 
prospective tax burden would pile up so high that this un- 
desirable sale of the land and its subdivision into building 
lots would hardly ever take place; thus the beautiful land- 
scape would automatically be preserved and could some 
day be made a publie park at little expense. Until such an 
efficient method of securing publie parks at farm land 
prices is introduced, desirable landscapes like the one here 
considered must be employed for building purposes. All 
that can be hoped for is that the building be not too 
crowded and that the original charm of the landscape be 
preserved as much as possible.) 

'l'he more recent proposals of the New York Regional 
Plan Association have already abandoned the ambition of 
turning the whole 53 acres into park land, but provide for 
crossing the area by a section of the highly desirable Shore 
Drive which would skirt the whole region. Even this less 
ambitious project is, however, no longer actively pro- 
moted. If it is ever taken up again, a widening of Grace 
Church Street along the northwestern edge of the property 
would probably represent the most realistic probability. 

A large southern section of the land here under consider- 
ation is obviously suited to the most expensive type of de- 
velopment. Such beautiful rocky ocean property is rare in 
the neighborhood of New York. But its full value of about 
$5,000 an acre will be paid only if it is secured against un- 
desirable encroachments from the north. 

The estate lost its last inhabitant at the beginning of the 
depression (1929). Its assessment by the Village and Town 
assessors is $261,000 and $200,000 respectively. But this 
land, as so many other tracts, can today be bought at a 
price far below assessment value. In this study it has been 
calculated to cost $80,000, or $1,600 instead of $4,000 an 
acre. This is by no means too low a price for raw land. 
Since the depression even improved land in similar neigh- 
borhoods has occasionally been offered at about $1,900 
ап acre. 

Similar opportunities of planning upon a deflated real 
estate basis have been created in many cities by the de- 
pression. They offer today a fairly typical American prob- 
lem. Its adequate solution may permit breaking the iron 
ring of tradition and prejudice which so far has limited the 
amenities of residential life to the higher incomes. (Paren- 
thetically again, it may be suggested that the present de- 
flation of speculative real estate prices, which seem at 
last to permit decent home planning, is in urgent need of 
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recognition by a fundamental revision of all building codes 
and zoning ordinances to oblige every prospective builder 
to surround his buildings with much more air and light.) 

The authors of the plan outlined in these pages remem- 
ber how well in English garden suburbs, such as Hamp- 
stead, inexpensive but well-designed houses blend with 
more expensive ones. Their plan therefore tries to develop 
upon the northern half of the property a desirable but in- 
expensive residential park which can act as an insurance 
scheme for the quality of the southern part of the prop- 
erty. The future residents, on this southern part, can pay 
for the benefit thus enjoyed. For the insurance given to 
their homes they can contribute to the pleasant develop- 
ment of the whole estate by paying considerably higher 
prices for their land. 

The estate at present is traversed by several macadam 
roads, 15 to 16 ft. wide, with additional cobblestone gut- 
ters. They are bordered with fine old trees. Most of these 
roads adapt themselves well to the contours of the ground 
and should, for the greater part, be preserved. The widen- 
ing of these pavements would mean the killing of many 
trees. Fortunately some fashionable residential sections in 
nearby Rye have fine groups of modern houses costing 
from $15,000 to $20,000 each, adequately served by mac- 
adam pavements, 15 to 16 ft. wide with additional gravel 
shoulders. It is to be hoped that the same inexpensive 
modesty will be permitted to houses which, including the 
lot, should cost only $6,000. Of course, houses on one-eighth 
of an acre lots may cause a little denser traffic than those 
on lots of a quarter-acre or more. But if this consideration 
should lead to the adoption of the more expensive concrete 
pavements (requiring less cost for upkeep) at least the 
concrete should be colored dark, so as to avoid the harsh- 
ness of appearance, and the pavements should be made as 
narrow as possible (15 ft.). Such a residential settlement as 
the one here proposed is no place for speeding autos. This 
is especially true because the exemplary separation of 
drives and parkwalks introduced in the plan of Radburn 
could not be copied here, where a maximum size of indi- 
vidual building plots had to be aimed at. 

The handicaps loaded upon the unassuming $6,000 
house seem almost too burdensome. The larger a house, 
the cheaper, relatively, it is. To the rich shall be given. 
The smaller and less expensive the architect tries to make 
a house, the more he limits it to its most essential and most 
expensive features, to the unavoidables of plumbing, heat- 
ing and wiring that go with the present conceptions of a 
simple, sane and sanitary standard of life. The ordinances 
of the Village of Port Chester require streets 50 ft. wide 
with pavements 25 ft. wide. They permit however lanes 
(alleys) with narrower pavements. But even if one accepts 
the existing driveways and figures, in most places requiring 
new road construction, 25 ft. lanes with 18 ft. pave- 
ments, one cannot lower the cost of street improvements 
below $550 per plot (50x100 ft., which is considered here as 
the smallest size allowable). 

The cost of improvements includes rock excavation. One 
of the greatest esthetic assets of the property, its wonder- 
ful rock formations cropping out in many places, may 
prove to be a serious economic drawback. To be sure, the 
blasting of expensive cellars out of the rock сап be avoided 
by putting heaters and storerooms above ground level, but 
even the most modest modern house is a terminal of many 
expensive underground services, which if laid in rock threat- 
en to become prohibitive in cost. A contingency fund of 
$50,000 had to be set aside for possible expenses arising for 
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such rock trenches. This is an item of roughly $200 per 
house which could be saved if the rock proved to be less all- 
pervading than is feared, or if a less romantically beautiful 
property were selected. 

Having made such a sacrifice for an esthetic feature of 
the proposed residential development, it will of course be 
essential to preserve the dearly acquired natural beauty, 
by keeping down the number and the height of houses. 
The minimum area of the plot on which to build, therefore, 
has been determined to be 5,000 sq. ft. (or one-eighth of an 
acre) for a one-story house. This is intended to leave a 
minimum distance of 20 ft. between houses. Following 
realtors’ practice, a basic unit of “lots” has been estab- 
lished. They measure 2,500 sq. ft. or 25 x 100 ft. Two lots 
allow a one-story house, two and one-half lots allow a one 
and one-half story house, three lots a two-story house. The 
zoning ordinance of Port Chester permits semidetached 
houses along the northwestern edge. In a northern section 
of the property every possible residential use and in the 
most northeastern section even industrial uses are per- 
mitted. The cost of the raw land is $220 per smallest plot 
(including its share for street and park land). 

Three and one-half acres are reserved for some apart- 
ment houses, consisting mostly of two stories only, with 
about seventy apartments grouped around a court opening 
towards the south. They are to be erected in conjunction 
with the old stone residence. Its spacious lower story is to 
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Proposed plan of 
apartment annexes to 
the existing residence 
showing possible vari- 
ations of upper floor 
plans. 


be transformed into a community center, library and club 
house, having a restaurant and large covered porches per- 
mitting the enjoyment of wide and beautiful views. By 
transforming its mansard roof and by adding the various 
two-storied annexes, the old residence is to lose its some- 
what stilted appearance. Its upper floors are to be trans- 
formed into two- and three-room apartments. The face of 
the residence, formerly turned eastward, will be turned 
around, so to speak; after the addition of the new annexes 
it will look southward. The apartment house with its com- 
munity center, its low annexes descending from hill to low- 
land, together with some high ledges of rock, will afford a 
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Looking north. A cross-section along a line running from west 
(left) to east (right) showing the extension of the original dwelling 
on the highest point of the property by apartment annexes. At the 
extreme riaht is the Yacht Club. 


bold, though not heavy frame for the community park. A 
perfectly graded level area, formerly devoted to the green- 
houses and the flower gardens of the manor, can at mini- 
mum expense be transformed into a play-center comprising 
two tennis courts, children’s playground, swimming pool 
and sailboat landing, in all almost three acres of recrea- 
tional area to be reserved for the residents of the new 
community. Even the slopes for the spectators’ tribunes 
around the tennis courts, as well as a natural depression for 
swimming pool, are available, ready made, on the grounds. 

Incidentally, the clubhouse and apartment house group 
framing this play-center is to give to the whole settlement 
of scattered homes something of a formal center without 
which the informal looseness of the general design might 
appear insipid. 

Another important duty of the apartment group design 
is to introduce—by a side door, so to speak—the row house 
into a settlement, in which it is otherwise forbidden by 
law. The local zoning ordinance allows the apartment 
house “for any number of families” but excludes the at- 


Plan of proposed row 
house type apartments 
showing individual 
garage and individual 
garden for each of 
these two-story units. 


tached row houses. By now, however, it is known that the 
row house is the most rational one-family house type when 
lots are narrow. (And even a lot of 50 ft. width is almost 
too narrow to give privacy.) Row houses have great 
charm, as has been shown triumphantly in Hampstead, 
London. They should be more acceptable to the New 
Yorker than the detached, but rather too closely spaced 
houses of Radburn have proved to be. The apartment 
houses here proposed contain (aside from small apartments 
for families which have not yet or not any more children) 
row houses which can be rented or owned by the individual 
members of a cooperative apartment house association. 
The great saving possible in lot size with row houses finds 
its expression in the area of the adjoining play-park. 


This park with the club house and the group of apart- 
ment and row houses must also help to insure the transi- 
tion from the lower priced property in the north to the 
higher priced property further south. The fact that the 
northern part of the property is especially beautiful can be 
fully enjoyed only after the village’s dump at the northern 
edge has become a park. Meanwhile protection is secured 
for the northern property by reserving along the northern 
edge another park area, of almost two acres, to be joined 
later to the future public park when developed upon the 
present dump. As soon as this union is achieved the north- 
ern property will come into its own and will equal in value 
the southern plots. As it is now intended to market this 
northern property at less than one-half the price fixed for 
the southern property, the investor is presented with the 
opportunity of a material profit.* 

Conscientious calculation shows that, under prevailing 
methods of land subdivision and marketing, the building 
plot that costs $770 must be sold for $1,200 to $1,400 without 
leaving any material profit. The profit which can obviously 
be made must come from the plots along the shore capable 
of obtaining materially higher prices. This calculation 
makes it evident that new and more efficient methods 
for the subdividing and marketing of the land for low- 
priced homes must be found. The selling charges could be 
largely reduced if the whole operation was taken in hand 
by a homogeneous cooperative building association with 
plenty of members waiting to move into the houses as soon 
as they are completed. This method has been successful in 
Europe just as the other one of having similar develop- 
ments carried out by public bodies has been, (such as the 
post office authorities or railroads and insurance com- 
panies, for their employes). Such a publie or semipublic 
authority sponsoring the enterprise should minimize the 
interest and carrying charges considerably. Of course, all 
evil features of “company housing” have to be guarded 
against. And every possible measure to facilitate each 
member's disposal of his house, if no longer required on 
account of change of work, ete., must be taken. 

The present dump and the blighted houses near the 
northern edge of the property as contrasted with the ex- 
pensive estates of Rye near the southern edge of the prop- 
erty, symbolize a serious difficulty in the possible social 


*The introduction of a little gambling spirit, for so worthy a town 
planning cause, should not be rejected entirely. On the contrary; the 
writer of these lines suggests the distribution of one-half of the final profit 
of the operation by a kind of lottery. Thus a sweepstake of $30,000 could 
be divided among the ten luckiest home owners or bond holders, while the 
other half of the profit could be distributed equally among all of the home 
owners. This proposal can be carried out, of course, only in case the 
whole development is made by a profit sharing organization. 
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consistency of many future residential communities in 
America. It sometimes seems almost doubtful whether the 
heterogeneous American masses can be integrated into a 
real democratic community, In Port Chester live what one 
might call three different tribes, foreign to each other. The 
proud old American stock seems to have developed tend- 
encies towards un-American penury and unprogressive- 
ness. They nevertheless seem to believe themselves su- 
perior to the sturdy immigrant labor which mans the local 
factories. The two don’t blend well. And beside these two 
contradictory worlds lives a third and equally strange one, 
although for the most part only in summer, the owners of 
expensive houses and large gardens. They have winter 
homes in Manhattan. They are little concerned with the 
civic difficulties of Port Chester. And even more serious, 
their economic confidence and foundation have been so 
affected by the general depression as to put some of their 
princely estates upon the market without securing ready 
buyers for them. There is no need to emphasize that also 
the problem of schools, not to mention churches, is deeply 
affected by all these diversities. 

If, on the area here considered, it were possible to de- 
velop a new settlement with a real community spirit, inte- 
grating and American in its influence, such achievement 
would represent a constructive example of national signifi- 
cance. The expensive and anti-social ugliness of the 
former manor would be supplanted by a new and brighter 
architecture. The old architecture of conspicuous waste 
must cede to modern social architecture. 

Finally the question must be asked: Does this study 
help to prove that the $6,000 house of solid construction 
is a possibility under normal market and wage conditions? 
The answer can be affirmative only in case one is satisfied 
to accept the two-bedroom house as an adequate solution. 
This is possible if the family acquiring it is definitely 
limited in size, or if the house is considered as a nucleus 
capable of later extension after the growth of the family 
requires it. It has been pointed out that locating these in- 
expensive houses upon less rocky land would permit sav- 
ings just as would be the introduction of easier methods of 
financing the land and building development. These sav- 
ings should amount to $300 or more and would permit the 
addition of another bedroom and possibly of another 
bathroom. 

Another saving, perhaps in construction and certainly in 
maintenance, could be made if the development of the 
property, from the beginning, could be combined with the 
erection of a special plant for heating (steam and hot 
water), lighting and for the provision of electric ranges. 
Two estimates have been made. The first one, by the 
Ric-Wil Co., Cleveland, Ohio, covers only the central 
apartment, club and row house group, plus an additional 
group of twenty houses. А yearly charge of $32.80 per room 
for steam and electricity would have to be made with this 
scheme. The second estimate, by Messrs. Percival R. 
Moses and С. D. Chadeayne, covers the whole 58 acres 
and arrives at a flat price of $100 a year per house for heat- 
ing and hot water, and a flat price of $60 a year for elec- 
tricity, light refrigerators and cooking ranges. The details of 
these estimates cannot be gone into here. The central heat- 
ing plant would, of course, be of benefit to all house plans, 
as it would eliminate the necessity of the rooms for the 
heaters. This would be especially desirable where the 
presence of rock makes the construction of basements 
expensive. 
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ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE 
SHOWN IN PLAN, ELEVATION, 
AND PERSPECTIVE THE SEVEN 
PROPOSED HOUSE TYPES. IT IS 
UPON THE USE OF THESE TYPES 
THAT THE ENTIRE COST DATA 
HAVE BEEN COMPUTED. FLAT- 
ROOF HOUSES ARE USED IN GEN- 
ERAL WHERE OTHER HOUSES 
MUST LOOK OVER THEM. 
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Seale for all elevations 1 in. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM L. DREWRY, JR. 
Instructor, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture 


Tue creation of a feeling of space is the fundamental concep- 
tion upon which the house designs are based. This is accom- 
plished in even the smallest houses by employing certain basic 
principles. Free circulation within the house and between in- 
terior and exterior is emphasized. As the one-story house is more 
adaptable to this principle, two-story houses have been avoided 
as far as possible. Within the house small enclosed or partitioned 
spaces are eliminated. Corridor and hall space is reduced to a 
minimum, resulting in direct circulation between unit spaces. 
Exterior glass areas provide a desirable amount of light, air 
and view for the spaces which they serve, thus maintaining a 
rational relation between interior and exterior, Ample and free 
circulation between interior and exterior is preserved while 
maintaining the house as a retreat from the elements, physical 
and human. No attempt is made actually to merge interior and 
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exterior living spaces by the use of glass walls. On the other 
hand, no attempt is made at traditional fenestration with its at- 
tendant limitations and restrictions as to form, location and area 
of glass units. 

The living spaces, both interior and exterior, are located on 
the south and west, with slight modifications according to view 
and adjacent property layout. Because of this the location of the 
house is largely determined by the orientation of the lot. 

The exterior designs result from the simplest expression of the 
plan arrangement and fenestration. This is not to say that pure 
utility is the sole thought given to the exterior design, but rather 
to emphasize that exterior affectations are neither necessary nor 
desirable. Pleasing proportions and mass are obtained by careful 
study, within whatever limitations are set by plan arrangement 
and fenestration. 

Though the plan arrangement, general circulation and relation 
of interior to exterior constitute principally the house design, the 
type of construction and materials used are the means by which 
these ends are obtained. In the houses here illustrated, the ele- 
ment of cost is a vital consideration, and cannot be separated, 
even momentarily, from design and construction. Traditional 
materials and construction methods are employed generally as 
being the most economical at this time. The simplest construc- 
tion details are employed and the general plan arrangement re- 
duces field labor costs to a minimum. 
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Comparison of costs with prefabricated materials showed по 
saving effected by their use. The designs are readily adaptable, 
however, to the use of recently developed materials and prefabri- 
cated units when, and if, quantity production reduces the cost. 

The existence of solid rock in some sections of the develop- 
ment has a definite effect on the construction, and, in turn, on 
the exterior design. This is illustrated by houses in Group I hav- 
ing sloping roofs and those in Group 2 having flat roofs. The 
former type is used where rock prevents an excavated basement. 
The sloping roof provides space for supply heating ducts, obviat- 
ing the necessity of an expensive mechanically circulated heating 
system. At the same time, attic storage space is obtained. Since 
Group 2 is located where an excavated basement is economical, 
the heating system and storage space require no special consider- 
ation. Flat roofs are used as they give greater freedom in plan 
arrangement and fenestration. The costs of the flat and sloping 
roofs in this case are approximately the same. 

The houses are suitable for gravity heating systems employing 
hot water or warm air as a heating medium, Either of these sys- 
tems is economical in initial and maintenance costs, and thor- 
oughly satisfactory in performance. Provisions are made for the 
later installation of the more expensive automatic heating equip- 
ment, complete air conditioning, ete., when these units are speci- 
fically designed for the very small house and the prices reduced 
Scale for all elevations 1 in. = 16 ft. accordingly. 
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Actual cost of house and lot improvements. .. . 
г TOG cepi 6505-44 ett crane vor con t2 


Fee on $4,500 construction loan... 


. Interest on $4,500 construction loan — 6% for 


Promotion and selling costs — 5% of 7...... 


Selling Price. E Т ЛГ ГҮ 
g Plan 

Oe. ⁰˙¹r¹AA .. $1,192.00 
F. II. X. 20-year mortgage loan.... $4,775.00 


EMEN ͤ а ⁵² VA ее а em tra 


. Fire insurance. . —" 


Optional mortgage insurance by which in 
event of owner's death the entire property 
passes to beneficiary, clear of mortgage. Rate 
given here is for purchaser at age of 35 years, 
with entire premium paid up in 5 years... . 


110. 


— 


-16 — * Figured as 6% for cost of plans of each type and 2% for supervision 
$56.5 


on each house. The figure used is the average for 235 houses built 
32 from seven plans. 
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*(Costs include overhead and profit and are based on twenty ог 
more homes being built at one time) 


Actual Cost Breakdown* 
Clearing site, excavation, grading 
Masonry шо..........;........ 


Rough Campeni 2. оаа riasan n n ss 
%0%//ôöͤ · w ²˙²i . ˙8ö 0 n 
Steel ине. rel 


Lath and plaster (integral colorin g). 
r EE TI D EL 


Linoleum...... 


l 
jjb „„ 
Sith eh ee Aer ee а млр PNE 
IU ME 
ТОТО TITO ETT TR TOT, 
Electrice wiring and fixtures .- 
Gas, water, and electric service lines. 
Finished laniwmm. 2.2 cess «++ кзэ э къ» 


Bathroom ассеѕѕогіеѕ. ................ 


Kitchen range and cabinets.............. din 


tO D HTETERTERILTLLLLLLL LLLI T 
LA T NTTCIT II LE TITIEL 


Driveway, walks, terrace, landscaping 


Fe 


SLopNd Roor 


Framing........ $140.00 
Cornice... . А 15.00 
Flashing. i 25.00 
Roofing... .. 264.00 
Sheathing....... 82.00 
Joists... ё% 76.00 

$602.00 
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Fiat Roor 


Flashing. ..... $74.00 
Roofing... .. 120 00 
Sheathing.... .. 58.00 
Joli. « А 94.00 
Roof blocking... 18.00 

227 cu. ft. brick 
@ 95с...... 57.00 
Cap piece....... 98.00 
Rain leader 14.00 
Mineral wool... . 84.00 
Steel lintelss 14.00 
$561.00 
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THE ENTRANCE COURT 
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While the large sketch plan of the 53-acre estate indicates a purely sche- 
matic placing of houses, the two groups show a somewhat more detailed 
study of house locations upon specific plots. 

The study above shows the main entrance to the new settlement through an 
existing avenue of fine old trees.The entrance drive dips down from eleva- 
tion 65 to 40. The houses are kept back as far as possible upon the high 
part of the fairly deep lots to enjoy full southern light. They stand at ap- 
proximately right angles to the curving contour lines. The northern row of 
houses has two stories in front, and one story in the rear. The southern row 
is of one-story houses only. The front gardens together with the entrance 
drive form a large open and more or less elliptical entrance court. Most 
living rooms enjoy the view of this court. Its breadth would gain by keep- 
ing the front hedges of the private gardens rather low. The second road- 
way which is shown here on the north side of the existing (southern) 
driveway is meant to satisfy the existing village requirements as to 
street width. It is to be hoped, however, that the northern driveway will 
never have to be built, but that its area can always remain in lawn suited 
to the roots of the old trees worthy of preservation. Excepting one single 
case, the front gardens forming the entrance court and the roots of trees 
will not be cut by trenches апа garage entrances. The economy of the 
utilities plan and connection with existing services necessitated rear ap- 
proach to most of the houses. In this single exceptional case utilities enter- 
ing the property serve but one row of houses. 
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CUL-DE-SAC COURT 


This sketch is a study of one of the few fairly level areas of the settlement, 
opened up by a cul-de-sac. Instead of using a complete turn-around area, 
the autos are supposed to turn by backing into the nearest garage entrance 
drive. Wherever it was convenient, pairs of garage drives are combined to 
save paving. The minimum distance between houses remains 20 ft. As far 
as permissible under the existing building laws, all houses are placed in the 
northern corner of their lots, in order to secure for each house the largest 
possible southern garden. No symmetry was attempted, because there 
seemed to be enough room for planting to cover a possible impression of 
disorderliness. 
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GREYROCK 
OPERATING AND FINANCIAL BUDGET 


The 53 acres are to be divided thus: 15 acres (28.3 per cent) to streets, parks, playgrounds; 501 lots (212 build- 
ing plots) to small houses; 100 lots (23 building plots) along shore to more expensive houses; 3 1/2 acres to apartment 
house unit. 

The property is to be developed over a five-year period, 20 per cent of the small lots being improved a year, 50 per 
cent of the shore plots in the fourth year, and 50 per cent in the fifth. The apartment house development is to be 
built the third year. 

The lots will be sold in two ways: 50 per cent with houses built upon them for 20 per cent cash and an 80 per cent 
mortgage, which 20 per cent represents to the company the entire cash price for the plot. The other 50 per cent of the 
lots will be sold without houses on them for 20 per cent cash and the balance in 5 years. 


ULTIMATE OUTCOME STATEMENT 


TOTAL САКІТАС, ..-:;:... $180,000 
PAYMENTONLAND....... 30,000 
WORKING CAPITAL ...... $150,000 
INCOME ERG SER en ч EE 
р? men plots. ud gre кө З 858 
‚ house property............ j 
25 6 бин» miei ei 150,000 Toral Rewanese yo еза o6 $329,500 
Interest on unused capital (2% 6,000 UE 
Interest on time-sales (6% .. 35,749 Net Before Deductions......... $253,249 
Refund from utility companies. . 15,000 
— — DEDUCTIONS 
otal income ........ $582,749 Promotion, selling and management.... $105,200 
A 13,120 
EXPENSES Total Deductions ............ $118,320 
t or land . $80,000 NET PROFIT — 
каман. о А МЕРЕС m $134,929 
Zen r — 
UNE rscksthésatesesei .5,000 Available for distribution at end of 
Maintenance and replacement 20,000 W ЛТ ЛҮГҮ? à 2% $ 74,149 


PROGRESS STATEMENT 


Ist year 
Working Capital 
Cash Received 


$150,000 


38,138 


188,138 


74,880 


113,258 


2% interest on unused 
capital .. 


2,265 


4th year 
Cash Received 


Expenses . 


2% interest 


.$122,072 


165,599 
101,096 


64,503 


7th year 
Cash Received 


Expenses 
6% on $26,000 
balance of out- 
standing capi- 
tal $1,560 


1,290 


$49,811 
50,175 


$65,793 


Balance . 


Collection 


2,490 4,050 


46,125 
Retirement $26,- 
000 bal. capi- 
26,000 


5th year 


$115,523 Cash Received 


Balance 136.202 


201,995 
98,846 


103,149 


Retire $103,000 capital. 103,000 


2nd year 


Cash Received Expenses . 


45,411 


160,934 
80,382 


80,552 
1,611 


$82,163 


tal stock 
$20,125 


28,057 
1,403 


$26,654 


13,620 
681 


$12,939 
$59,718 


Profit 
8th Year 
Cash Received.. 
Expenses 


Expenses . 


Balance 


2% interest . 6th year 


Balance . Cash Received 


Cash Received.. 


Expenses 
Expenses 


6% on $77,000 bal- 

ance of outstand- 

ing capital $4,620 
Collection $2,938 7,558 


$51,364 
51,000 


3rd year 


Cash Received 69,625 


151,788 
109,114 


42,674 
853 


. $43,527 


Profit 


Refund from 
utility com- 


Expenses .. 


15,000 


2% interest Retire $51,000 capital. . 


Total 


Balance Balance Profit $74,718 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST SAVINGS BANK 


perfects its technique in rehabilitating foreclosed property. Five examples and a sum 
total of its work in caring for a $30,000,000 heritage of the topheavy "20's. 


Fonsctosvng is a Janus whose counte- 
nances have frequently borne a kindly two- 
way smile. It is patent that an ignorant or 
incapacitated owner had best give up his 
property to a mortgagee with a plan to 
make it pay. Ugly as the rising curve of 
foreclosures may look in our national econ- 
omy, there is thus beautifully implicit in it 
at its height many a plan to realty's ulti- 
mate benefit. 

Manhattan's Bowery Savings Bank, 
strong among U.S. custodians of building 
money, has a ponderable story to tell in 
this regard. Consider, for instance, the 
many who might stiffen at this prime fact 
from the Bowery's latest figures: In the 
iwo years following March, 1933, the 
bank's owned real estate has increased 
fourfold. But any conclusion drawn from 
this fact would likely be faulty, for the 
red flag of mounting foreclosures this time 
is a herring. 

For first of all, Bowery Savings is simply 
doing what it could not do in a day, back 
in March of '33. It is in good measure 
liquidating its mortgage holdings. The 
Government, through the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, is helping, and the sav- 
ings banks of New York State, through 
their self-initiated Institutional Securities 
Corporation (Аксн. Forum, Sept., 1933, 
p. 246), are helping each other, thus to 
retrench. Furthest and most impressive 
progress, however, has been made through 
acquisition of hundreds of properties on 
which nearly $30,000,000 of the Bowery’s 
mortgages were but recently of little worth 
from an income standpoint. 

To quote from the figures: In 1933 the 
country’s premier savings bank owned 
$314,000,000 worth of mortgages; in 1935 it 
owns but $292,000,000. In 1933 the Bow- 
ery owned $6,900,000 worth of real estate; 
on January 1, 1935, it possessed almost 
$30,000,000 worth. A fast-growing “mort- 
gagee in possession” account made these 
figures twice their size and then some. 
Behind waited still more property, for so 
many were the mortgage department's dis- 
tress cases that merely to act upon them 
all seemed a task impossible in itself. It 
is worth stating that the situation was 
not unique with the Bowery; but it was 
big with the Bowery—bigger than with 
any other U. S. savings bank by virtue 
of the Bowery's place as biggest of 
them all. 

Sales were made last year and year be- 
fore, and they are being made at present, 
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but they have cut little inroad into the 
Bowery's fast-mounting real estate ac- 
count. A recent decision to curtail sales of 
a certain sort (the details of which will 
presently be set forth) in fact may well 
betoken not alone a growing residue but a 
faster influx of property owned for a time 
in the near future. 

What explains the fact that owned prop- 
erty, the necessary by-product of paring 
down its mortgage holdings, has begun to 
set well with the Bowery's stomach? Its 
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Mortgagee Bruere 


new confidence is of a brand which nothing 
but a perfected and unimpeachable method 
of handling repossessed property could 
have imparted to it. It is the business of 
this article to tell exactly how the Bowery 
buckled down to solve its foreclosed prop- 
erty problem, and what has resulted. The 
story is one of an exceptional job in reor- 
ganization and technique—of a job for 
large-scale modernizers to pattern after, 
from operating record blank (see cut, p. 
502) to antidote for bursted pipes and 
leaky roofs in Westchester. 


Reorganization. By 1933 the real estate de- 
partment of the Bowery Savings Bank was 
already quite unfit to cope with its prob- 
lems. It must have been strange indeed for 
a Bowery Sayings Bank visitor to have 
stepped out of his institution’s teeming 
and troublous main banking room and 
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upstairs into the real estate department, 
along about four of an afternoon immedi- 
ately prior to the bank holiday, to there 
observe and ponder the anomaly of the 
scene. For about this time each afternoon 
the Bowery’s rent collectors would return 
foot-sore and irritable from their routes, 
their pockets bulging with the day’s collec- 
tions, and bedlam reigned as small change 
tumbled on the desk-tops to the tune of 
shorthand-recorded tenant complaints and 
half-baked theories on property resuscita- 
tion. Every Bowery field man was then 
necessarily a renting agent, a collection 
man, a maintenance expert and somewhat 
of an accountant all in one. 'The problem 
obviously called for a drastic revision of 
policy and reorganization of personnel. 

The task fell square upon Bowery Sav- 
ings’ president, to whom as former cham- 
berlain of the City of New York, under the 
Mitchell reform administration, large-scale 
reorganization along business lines was 
nothing new. Long interested in social 
service, Henry Bruere is a man with as fine 
a sense of his responsibilities as a guardian 
of the funds which make for building as 
is anywhere to be found. 

Though he has made comparatively 
little noise about it, Banker Bruere is, for 
instance, one of the country's oldest and 
staunchest exponents of cooperation be- 
tween mortgage lending institutions for the 
benefit of realty as a whole. Once he told 
the Financial Advertisers! Association: "I 
noticed last year in Switzerland, where 
they depend on the hotel industry for life 
and welfare, they have by law in some of 
the cantons prohibited and made it a penal 
offense to lend money for the building of a 
new hotel. That might well be a temporary 
provision in the City of New York." In the 
same talk he said: "We are going in the 
next months, in the next years, to be com- 
pelled to test what we do in banking by its 
effect upon the total economic situation, 
upon the common good." 

From these fragments come an explana- 
tion as to why the Bowery's new real estate 
program is not laying stress on sales, but 
rather upon the steady building up of ail- 
ing properties in close cooperation with 
real estate boards, established managing 
agents, architects and others who are 
manifestly equipped to handle the details 
of the job in a more workmanlike manner 
than the bank could possibly hope to. 
Thus rents are being supported at cur- 
rent levels, and agents and architects 
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consistently paid current fees.* Thus а 
sales plan pursued two years ago, under 
which a builder was supplied half the cost 
of modernizing over and above a purchase 
money mortgage, and which proved ulti- 
mately unsound, was promptly superseded 
by a policy of holding property and de- 
veloping it, and of waiting, long as neces- 
sary, for sales which could be much more 
soundly financed. 

Into the real estate department to re- 
organize it Banker Bruere in 1933 put 
Donald Richart, a mortgage broker with 
whom the bank had long done business. 
Formerly of the firm of Richart & Haigh, 
which had been in the management as well 
as the brokerage business, Mr. Richart 
came with few preferences outside one for 
young men about him in the saddle, due 
as was his department for a long, hard ride. 
A lightning worker, he had things the way 
he wanted them by January, 1934; and 
from that time, because at his instance a 
far more complete set of records than had 
ever been compiled were thenceforth kept 
on its activities, the real estate depart- 
ment's accomplishments date. 

Coincident with the changes made in the 
real estate department at the Bowery, in- 
stallation of a complete new system in the 
mortgage department was begun, which 
culminated last New Year's Day with all 
hands present, under Bowery Vice-Presi- 
dent James A. Stenhouse, engaged in set- 
ting new accounting machinery in order to 
begin the year with. Special National Cash 
Register equipment, which many another 
bank has been quick to adopt, was devel- 
oped after months of research carried on in 
the Bowery’s mortgage department; was set 
going in time at the Bowery only by grace 
of three weeks of steady night work on the 
part of the department’s staff. 

The real estate department got no 
mechanical bookkeeping equipment; but 
it did get completely refashioned, so that it 
might act, on the whole, as more of a super- 
visory body than a management organiza- 
tion. Outside agents were appointed for 
every property. Eight field men, each as- 
signed a different type of property, kept 
close contact with these, and began to 
study their properties in an orderly man- 
ner. No problem’s solution involving ex- 
penditure of over $500 was arrived at with- 
out exhaustive conferences with the depart- 
ment’s two full-time maintenance men, 
whom contractors soon learned to contact 
for Bowery business, just as architects 
learned to contact Manager Richart and 
his busy young first assistant, Fred A. Allen, 
University of Virginia graduate in archi- 
tecture and ex-R. H. Macy executive. 
Then, too, no solution costing over $500 
was carried out without the approval of a 


*Agents: regular realty board prescribed 
fees. Architects, for handling complete job: 10 
per cent on jobs of up to $15,000; 8 per cent on 
$15,000 to $30,000; 7 per cent on $30,000 to 
$45,000; and 6 per cent on $45,000 to $100,000. 
Architects hired in a supervisory capacity on 
jobs similarly categorized: 5, 4, 3 and 216 per 
cent. 
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newly formed real estate committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Bruere, Mr. Stenhouse, 
Mortgage Officer Fred. C. Smith, Deputy 
Mortgage Officer Harry Held, Mr. Richart, 
and five trustees, which since the first of 
last year has represented the trustees in 
giving approval to the recommendations 
of the department. 


Technique. Normal course of an ordinary 
piece of property, then, once it has reached 
the real estate department, is from obser- 
vation and close study by the Bowery 
property inspectors to consultation with 
the maintenance men, who may discuss 
the property with either Mr. Richart or 
Mr. Allen, between the four of whom rec- 
ommendations, with estimates obtained by 
the maintenance men, are prepared for Vice 
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President Stenhouse and the real estate 
committee, Every property taken in is in 
need of some sort of attention, and gets it 
in this fashion. 

But there is "flow" of still another kind 
—the changing status of the properties 
within the care of the department. Three 
progressive stages, "Net Rent Agreement," 
“Rent Agreement," and “In Foreclosure," 
precede the bank-owned stage. The two 
rent agreement accounts correspond roughly 
to what in other banks is the “mort- 
gagee in possession” group, except that 
the mortgagor remains in possession. Thus 
from either of the rent agreement stages a 
property may at any time recover, in fact, 
a great many do, whereupon the mortgage 
is immediately reinstated and the property 
leaves the real estate department’s juris- 
diction. 

The rent agreement procedure was 
adopted in place of the “mortgagee in pos- 
session” method to forestall the possibility 
of mismanagement suits in the future, and 
to free the bank from the liability of pos- 
session. Invention of Cadwallader, Wicker- 
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sham and Taft, the bank’s lawyers, rent 
agreement handling of distressed property 
is new and as yet not used extensively by 
Manhattan banks. Property under “Net 
Rent Agreement,” as distinguished from 
that under “Rent Agreement,” is simply in 
an intermediate stage; the agreement is as 
yet oral, but of the same context as that in 
a “Rent Agreement.” 

Essence of the whole procedure is the 
entryway afforded the bank to put its sug- 
gestions into force through the managing 
agent appointed by the owner under “Rent 
Agreement.” All collections naturally ensue 
to the bank, which is further protected in 
the matter by a clause reading: “Nothing 
in this agreement is intended or shall be 
construed to characterize the possession of 
the mortgaged premises as the possession of 
the party of the second part [the bank], or 
to render the party of the second part ac- 
countable for the acts or omissions of the 
said agent.” 

But whether it is dealing with owners 
who perhaps can learn enough to once 
more take over the helm and guide their 
properties themselves, or with property 
definitely on the road to foreclosure, it is 
the real estate department’s job, from the 
time a piece of property is put in its hands, 
to work toward improving the income from 
it. The one sure way to do this, it was 
quickly learned, was to modernize. 


Examples. Five Bowery modernization jobs, 
at the present writing, bear examining for 
their interest, either from a figure or con- 
struction standpoint. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum has picked them from among the 
250 or more, of all sizes and kinds, on 
which the bank since January, 1934, has 
spent the sum of $350,000, has put to 
work a total of 37 architects, has utilized 
the services, before and after, of fully 200 
rental firms. 


Count in the Hartsdale Country Club 
Apartments, at Hartsdale, N. Y., as well 
worth presenting for both their figures 
1 and their new façade. The full page 
of data from the Bowery’s files repro- 
duced on page 502 pertains to them. The 
trend of the figures in the right hand column 
of the upper card is interesting to observe. 
The “D’s” mean deficit, and the figures 
represent the bank’s net return on every 
bit the property ever cost it, including 
mortgage principal and arrears, and from 
attorney’s fees in its acquisition to archi- 
tect’s in its modernization. Figured by 
dividing the “Total Cost” item into the dif- 
ference between “Collections”* and the 
sum of the “Taxes and Insurance" and 
"Operating Expense" items,* the per cent 
return on the apartments steadily rose to 
an earning basis during 1934, as the prop- 
erty was improved. 


*Cumulative since the first of each year, 
divided by the number of months since the 
first of the year and multiplied by twelve, to 
put the figures on an annual basis, 
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Deficit turns into profit (see right hand column, above) as Hartsdale’s Country Club Apartments are rehabilitated in 1934. Fluctuations in 
the “Total Cost” are effected by “Net Margin or Deficit” and not by “Capital Expense” in the bookkeeping. Reverse of Bowery Savings’ record 
card (below) provides complete descriptive data before and after improvement and an estimate of the property's earning power. 
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Hartsdale’s Country Club Apartments 
originally were built as one of three or four 
units of an intended community center, 
with stores fronting either wing. The one 
wing was all that was ever built, and being 
in a strictly residential zone, the stores, 
in a long, low taxpayer-like appendage at 
the front, had never rented. Neither had 
the apartments which they concealed, to 
any halfway decent extent. When the 
Bowery took them over in January of 1933 
there were thirty-three of the apartments 
tenantless. 

'The alteration job which the bank com- 
missioned Architect Harry M. Clawson to 
do early the next year consisted in removal 
of the stores and a rebuilding for the front 
part of the first floor, which resulted in 
four new apartments. Wisely, little at- 
tempt was made at symmetry in the plac- 
ing of the windows, for the whole building 
was of helter skelter design, and, besides, 
big windows to admit as much light as pos- 
sible seemed more important than anything 
else to the architect, who had a job to do 
economically as well as well. 

As for the figures, since the building's 
modernization its vacancies have been cut 
from 33 to three. For the year 1933 total 
rental collections from the building were 
$27,400, representing a deficit to the bank 
of over one per cent. The alteration job, 
finished in 1934, cost $30,000. The 1984 
figures showed total collections of $33,200, 
which sum covered the operating expenses 
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lILDING St 


With a whole pla- 
toon of vacant 
stores in front of 
it, Hartsdale's 
Country Club 
Apartments always 
had been hard to 
rent. Removal of 
the stores, which 
made way for sev- 
eral new apart- 
ments, and provi- 
sion of a front for 
a back entrance 
brought vacancies 
from 33 to three. 


and taxes. At present the bank is collect- 
ing at the rate of $48,500 per annum and 
expects to collect close to $50,000 in the 
year 1935, which will show an earning 
of between three and one-half and four 
per cent after operating costs and taxes. 


Then jump from Hartsdale to Pelham, 
N. Y., if you will. In a good class section 
between the New York Central and 
Boston & Westchester stations sat a 
square box of a house, stucco-loose 
and tenantless, on which Bowery Savings 
had once upon a time made Loan No. 7961. 
An estimate had disclosed that it would 
cost $3,000 simply to put the house in 
habitable condition without any improve- 
ments or refinements in its design. But 
Architects Carlisle H. Johnson and Hugh 
Clinton Porter demonstrated to the bank 


how by spending half again as much the 
character of the house could be completely 
changed and the chances of its getting a 
tenant considerably upped over its chances 
if simply renovated. The house was in a 
good district, and the $4,500 alteration 
job, it was thought, would put it in the 
running with the newer houses in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The bank decided to go 
ahead with the more complete of the two 
jobs, on a contract basis. 

The work done bore all the earmarks of 
architectural expertness. The awkward 
height of the house and a bad drainage 
situation were corrected by filling in the 
lot about the house, and a more pleasing 
facade was obtained by enlarging the very 
small living room. An old porch was re- 
moved from the front and the living room 
extended twelve feet. A simple Georgian 
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Whether you 
specify for 
OWNER 
TENANT 


or BUYER 


you should know 
these faets about 


WALL*TEX 


Wall-Tex is canvas decorated with 
permanent oil colors — the same 
mediums an artist uses. Gives 
colorings and textures not possi- 


ble in paper. 


Its strong fabric reinforces plaster 
walls and ceilings, prevents 
cracks, hides them if they should 
occur. 


Wall-Tex is honestly washable, 
year after year, with soap and 
water. Its daintiest colorings 
won't be harmed. 


Wall-Tex fabric resists scuffing 
and tearing which so quickly ruin 


perishable paper. 


Wall-Tex can be hung over 
plaster or any other smooth sur- 


face. No specialists are needed. 


Wall-Tex is the perfect base for 
painting, should it ever be desired 
to change the color-scheme. 


Dull prints, glazes and metallic 
satinesques in 185 patterns — for 
every room. 


In eye-appeal, as well as service-appeal, 
you'll find Wall-Tex a valuable asset to 
your own properties—or those which you 
design. Helps salability and rentability, 
ends recurring decoration, and reduces 
yearly charge-off against operating income. 


Let us send you full details. Ask for А.А. 
File Folder No. 28-C-1, including group of 
Wall-Tex sample patterns particularly de- 
sirable for income properties. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


for beauty and long service 


WALL TEX 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS 
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door replaced the old style entrance, and a 
trim box cornice the old overhanging eaves. 
To complete the Georgian effect a railing 
was added over the cornice of the new 
living room extension. Stucco on all walls 
was patched and given two coats of flat 
stucco paint, all windows reduced to scale 
and blue shutters added. 

Indoors, a new fireplace and flue, new 
stairs and baluster of Georgian design, and 
an extra bathroom were added. The heat- 
ing system, which had frozen and in 
places burst to pieces, was renovated, and a 
new brass hot and cold water system and 
new plumbing lines installed. Hardware 
was replaced, all interior carpentry and 
plaster work gone over, and washable wall- 
paper applied in the dining room, stair 
halls and bedrooms, A complete recon- 
structed garage was included in the $4,500 
contract figure. 

When completed, the house was listed on 
the market and rented, with over $700 per 
annum return to the bank, or an interest 
rate of 5 per cent on its total investment. 


On East 64th Street in Manhattan’s 
upper East Side stand two of the many 
well re-done dwellings with which Bow- 
ery Savings is setting the pace in 
brownstone walk-up remodeling in met- 
ropolitan New York. (See Arcu. Forum, 
Mar. 1935, p. 232 for a Georgian job skill- 
fully administered to a Bowery walk-up in 
the Murray Hill sector.) Plans had pro- 
ceeded for renovating the two old private 
residences оп East 64th Street, in which 
the bank had invested approximately $66,- 
000, at a cost of $20,000 when a buyer was 
found for them with half the modernizing 
cash. Under the sales arrangement. which 
the Bowery was at that time pushing, a 
$76,000 mortgage was immediately written 
and the remodeling proceeded under the 
bank's supervision. 

Architect William Van Alen was com- 
missioned to represent the bank on the 
job. Exercising the same finesse with 
which he made the modernistic Chrysler 
Building palatable to those who usually 
Чесгу the modernistic as opposed to mod- 
ern, Architect Van Alen retained the 
building's old bay windows to good advan- 
tage, and with a few decorative touches 
about the new entrances, which its two old 
stoops had been removed to obtain, gave 
the building a striking present-day charac- 
ter which at once proved to have tenant 
appeal. Fifteen small units were created 
from the old three-flat houses, all of which 
were immediately rented at a gross of 
$9,540. With over $4,000 annually left 


(Continued on page 58, in rear) 


Next to the East 64th Street walk-ups 
which Architect Van Alen remodeled for 
the Bowery Savings Bank stand two 
brownstones similar to those he started 
with. Before and after plans of the first 
and a typical floor show the changes 
wrought. 
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MARSHTILE 


ө New permanent architectural 
wall materials in large sheets 
of color—prefinished ready for 
application. Ideal for baths, 
kitchens and commercial interiors. 


MARLITE —Plain sheets of color for 
modern treatments. 


MARSHMARBLE —Actucl photographic 


reproductions of rare marbles in the 
original colors. 


MARSHTILE—tTile-marked sheets where 
the tile effect is desired. 


We are the exclusive manufacturers. 


Send for our catalog. You 
will find it invaluable, 
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SUBDIVISION TAXATION'S 


heavy burden, and two ways to 
lighten it. 


Wira programs of real estate tax re- 
form being whipped into shape last month 
for action before March 15, 1936, rolls 
around, Albin D. Strandberg, youthful 
New York CPA, who specializes in un- 
tangling the books of many New York de- 
velopers, took occasion to outline to the 
nation’s realtors his solution for equitable 
income tax payments. 


Said Accountant Strandberg: 
| “The hardship worked by the income 
| tax regulations lies in the fact that income 
tax returns must break down the long 
period during which the results of the 
project hang in the balance into arbitrary 
yearly accounting units and call for the 
payment of taxes on ‘income’ in any year 
| of heavy collections though the developer 
| may never recover even his total cost.” 
Reviewing that part of the Revenue Act 


of 1934 which insists that costs shall be | 


“equitably apportioned,” Mr. Strandberg 
| finds it “impossible to ‘equitably appor- 
tion’ the cost in any project of 100 acres 
or more,” maintaining that “the whole 
| project should be the controlling unit 
rather than the subdivided lot.” 

| “Having arrived as accurately as pos- 
| sible at a complete cost for the develop- 
ment as a whole, how shall we ‘equitably 
apportion’ it? The sales price put on the 


various lots by the developer may prove 
a guide but frequently a false one. Ап alter- 
native is an apportionment of cost on the 
basis of area, or on street and or water 
frontage. 

*Where all of the plots are of practically 
the same and where there are no 
unusual factors giving ascertainably greater 


size 


cost to certain sections an apportionment 
on a straight numerical basis works out 
perhaps most equitably. If this basis is 
chosen, all lots that for one reason or an- 
| other, such as contour, swampy condition 
or other cause, appear unsalable should 
first be eliminated from the total number 
of lots. Then a percentage factor based on 
| development experience should be applied. 
A survey indicates that it is usually the last 
25 per cent or 30 per cent of the property in 
a large project that offers the greatest sales 
difficulty. Therefore it becomes perfectly 
'equitable' to distribute, let us say, 90 per 
cent to 95 per cent of the cost over 75 per 
cent of the property and the remaining 5 


per cent to 10 per cent of the cost over | 


95 per cent of the property." 

Not to be overlooked, warns Accountant 
Strandberg, is an allowance for "replace- 
| ment costs," over and above normal main- 
|tenance. These costs are figured on the 
basis of the physical life of the improve- 
ments, a proportionate sum being set aside 
each year to cover their replacement. 
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Water Mixing 
Valves 


For Shower Baths 


Powers mixers preventscalding caused 
by failure of cold water supply or by 
pressure changes due to use of nearby 
showers, faucets or flush valves. They 
keep the temperature of the shower 
where the bather wants it without any 
„shots“ of cold or scalding hot water. 


Group and Gang Showers 


Powers mixing valves are also used 
for the control of water temperatures 
of showers in groups of from © to 90 
showers. They may be used to estab- 
lish a maximum temperature in the hot 
water supply so as to protect the en- 
tire group from danger of scalding or 
to place the entire group of showers 
under the control of an attendant. 


Zone and Progressive Showers 


Where compulsory bathing isrequired 
before entering swimming pools, lane 
showers are divided into four zones, 
each controlled by a Powers valve. 
First zone is maintained at 105° F; 
second at 90°F; third at 75° F; and 
fourth at 60° F. Because of its effi- 
ciency and its hygienic and sanitary 
advantages, this type of shower is 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 


Hospital Hydrotherapy 


In infant baths, continuous flowing 
baths, control tables, douche baths, 
arm and leg baths, colonic irrigation 
apparatus, photographic baths, and 
hot water line control, Powers mixing 
valves are indispensible because of 
their safety features. 

See our advertisement in SWEETS 
or write for bulletins to The Powers 
Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago or 231 East 46th St., 
New York. Offices in 43 Cities 

See your phone directory. 


whenever required 
hy competent engineers in 43 cities 


MR. DAY’S ANSWER TO U.S. HOUSING 


will rise on Brooklyn’s ocean front to furnish its middle 


income group with rooms at $15. 


There are two ways of housing ade- 
quately the very poor: either by philan- 
thropie or governmental subsidy, or by 
sheltering them in the cast-off housing of 
their economic betters. Private enter- 
prise, unaided, cannot profitably produce 
new housing that reaches down far enough 
in the rental scale to do any good. Hence, 
until last year when PWA began its nib- 
bling at the problem, hand-me-down hous- 
ing, with the exception of a few experi- 
mental gestures by socially minded mil- 
lionaires, was the only system practiced 
in the U. 8. 

But despite its inability to supply new 
low cost housing, private enterprise bitterly 
opposes Federal efforts on two counts: 
first, that it is illegitimate competition, 
and second that Federal charity breeds 
Socialism or worse. 

Though there have been denunciations 
aplenty of Ickes’ program, none have been 
so rigorous as the extemporaneous explo- 
sions of New York's colorful auctioneer- 
realtor Joseph P. Day. In the Day scheme 
of things, building de luxe apartments for 
the needy and renting them for 85-88 a 
room at the eventual expense of taxpayers 
is the height of folly. He sums up his 
philosophy thus: let private enterprise sup- 
ply the best housing it can for the medium- 
income group, let the low-income group 
move into the vacated buildings, and then 
demolish what is left. 

Last month, Joe Day set about to dem- 
onstrate his philosophy. 


Mr. Day May Sell It To His Syndicate 
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Brooklyn Beach Gardens. Just south of 
Coney Island, fronting on the ocean, is 2,- 
000 feet of shore property which Brook- 
lyn-loving Mr. Day picked up six years 
ago, thinking he might some day repeat on 
à smaller scale his Manhattan Beach suc- 
cess. Ás were most plans during the en- 
suing years, that particular Day dream 
was dissipated by the more pressing reali- 
ties of the times. 

It was not until he felt the urgency of 
doing something to prove that the Govern- 
ment need not interfere in New York's 


Promoter Day 


Aerial Brplorations 


ARCHITECT UR 


housing problems that Mr. Day 
further thought to his seashore acreage. 

In Section 207 of the National Housing 
Act, which deals with the insurance of 
mortgages on housing developments spon- 
sored by limited dividend corporations, the 
imaginative Mr. Day saw possibilities of 
proving his point. From his all-inclusive 
acquaintanceship in New York, he picked 
out the quiet but aggressive Andrew J. 
Eken of Starrett-Brothers & Eken, build- 
ers of the Empire State Building, and co- 
promoters with Nathan Straus of the Hill- 
side (PWA-financed) Housing project in 
the Bronx, to form a syndicate with him 
to develop the property. Whatever prof- 
its each might make out of the operation 
of the building, Mr. Day could sell his land 
to the syndicate, and Mr. Eken would 
presumably make a profit on the building 
contract. 

To architect Richmond Harold Shreve, 


gave 


Pirie Mactonatd 


Builder Eken 


head of the firm which designed the Empire 
State Building, and a member of the 
Mayor's Advisory Committee on housing, 
they took their site. There it was—51 acres, 
two-thirds of it under shallow water. What 
could he do with it? 

While the firm of Shreve, Lamb & Har- 
mon was making preliminary studies, Day 
investigators turned up a volume of perti- 
nent facts about the district. Less than 
а block away was a new 4-story apartment 
house, 98 per cent rented; three blocks 
away was a larger six-story walk-up, with 
not a single vacancy. Rent in the neigh- 
borhood averaged about 813-823 a room, 
and the buildings were nothing to brag 
about. Along one side of the property is 
the new city-owned Brooklyn Beach. Al- 
most touching the property is the approach- 
ing Shore Road, which when finished will 
equal in beauty Chicago's Michigan Boule- 
vard or New York's Riverside Drive. 

These and the most frequent of all Day- 
isms—that Brooklyn's population (now 
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2,300,000, as opposed to Manhattan’s 1,- 
300,000) is growing at a more rapid rate 
than most people realize—bolstered the 
contention that if the proper kind of hous- 
ing project could be located there, it 
would be successful. 

With Shreve’s plans rolled up under his 
arm, Mr. Day went to Washington to con- 
fer with another enemy of Federally-built 
housing, Administrator James A. Moffett 
of the FHA. Assured by Moffett that the 
project was eligible, he went to the Ad- 
ministration’s Technical Division, to talk 
with Director Miles “Mike” Colean, and 
with Housing Director Eugene Henry 
Klaber. For six weeks, the Technical Di- 
vision studied the locality, the site, the 
proposed development, and wound up by 
agreeing to insure a mortgage on it of $5,- 
000,000 if Mr. Day could raise the other 
$3,000,000. 

Not to his own Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, but to the New York 
Life, which recently announced it had 
$400,000,000 ready to lend on housing, went 
Mr. Day. Terms were quickly agreed to: 
a $5,000,000 first mortgage at 41% per cent, 
plus !5 of 1 per cent for mortgage insur- 
ance, running for 36 years, to be regularly 
amortized out of income at 11% per cent a 
year. 

Then early last month the project was 
announced, not with pretty pictures, for 
the final scheme had not been determined. 
All the publie could learn was that the 
project would cost $8,000,000, that it would 
house 2,000 families in 5,000 rooms, that 
its land coverage would be only 33 per cent, 
that 75 per cent of the apartments would 
be three and four rooms, that the build- 
ing would be six-story automatic elevator 
apartments buildings, fully equipped with 
incinerators, radio outlets, dryers, electric 
refrigerators, etc. 

One fact was not immediately made pub- 
lic—that the average monthly rent per 
room would be $15. As soon as that be- 
came generally known two results were 
certain to follow, one, that low cost hous- 
ers would scoff at the idea that $15-per- 
room apartments were of any use at all in 
solving the poor’s housing needs, and sec- 
ond, that the rush of speculative apartment 
builders to Washington for approval of 
their schemes would increase by each train. 

Well Joe Day knows that his housing is 
not low cost in the familiar sense, and he 
makes no pretense that it is. It is, how- 
ever, a practical demonstration of his phi- 
losophy, a solution to the low cost problem, 
because when Brooklyn’s middle-income 
group families find out they can live on the 
ocean front in modern apartment buildings 
at $15 per room per month, they will soon 
desert their less attractive but adequate 
quarters, and leave them to the income 
group for which the U. S. is planning to 
build. 

Of one thing Mr. Day is particularly 
proud. “This project will pay all taxes, 
city, State and Federal." 
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PIER-LESS STOREFRONTS 


and conditioned air help populate 


a squat new building in Chicago. 


Last month a two-story office building, 
entirely surrounded by skyscrapers, was 
opened at the corner of Dearborn and 
Monroe Streets in Chicago’s Loop. Like 
Isaac Mayer's recently completed trun- 
cated structure (Авсн. Forum, Mar., 1935, 
p. 271), it replaced a big white elephant— 
more precisely, a brace of white elephants: 
two office buildings, one of six and one of 
eight stories, whose noteworthy obsoles- 
cence was outclassed only by the fact that 
they were practically devoid of paying ten- 
ants. With at least two features that are 
news, this latest table-turning venture 
merits some attention. 

The property was owned by a New Eng- 
land trusteeship whose Chicago realtors 
were Aldis & Co., specialists in Dearborn 
Street real estate. Having secured the per- 
mission to rebuild, Aldis & Co. called in 
Holabird & Root, the while they began 
scouting around for prospective tenants 
to occupy the prospective ground-floor 
shops. In the process they ran into a pros- 
pect who came forward with an idea that 
is Feature No. 1, radically changing the de- 
sign of the building. 

As president of the Bedford Shirt Co., 
Lawrence Joselit, Jr., knew all too well the 
complaint of shop-owners: their window 
displays were disadvantageously broken up 
by the unlovely thick supporting columns 
which every building must have. It would 
be very fine, observed Mr. Joselit, if some- 
thing could be done about the offending 
columns. 

Something was. The second floor was 
set back four feet from the front of the 
first floor. Result: the skeletal piers could 
be placed just behind the show windows, 
where they weren't seen at all. Second re- 
sult: each store's windows were a long. 
solid mass of glass, much better suited for 


a display of a merehant's wares. The sec- 
ond series of piers was placed 34 ft. behind 
the first, so that they were located back 
of the selling area. And, since the first floor 
facade had been freed of its supporting 
function, it was a simple matter to heighten 
the windows 3 ft. above the first floor ceil- 


ing level. Final result: a wider, higher, 
cleaner sweep of unobstructed glass. So 
pleased was Mr. Joselit that he signed up 
for a store which is now in operation. 

Feature No. 2, thoroughly new in Chi- 
cago, was installation of complete air con- 
ditioning at the time the building was in 
the process of construction. The system 
delivers its air to the rooms via exposed ceil- 
ing outlets, simply placed against the ceil- 
ings and walls and masked with plaster. 
These are augmented in each room by 
heating-cooling units equipped with motor- 
driven fans which can be individually regu- 
lated by tenants according to their tastes 
in temperature. The vitiated air is re- 
moved by exhaust fans, and all windows 
are, as usually, hermetically sealed. (The 
problem of outside window-cleaning, inci- 
dentally, was simplified by the set-back 
of the second floor.) Holabird & Root de- 
cided that no structural modifications of 
the building would be needed to accommo- 
date the flat air ducts. 

Total cost of tearing down the two old 
buildings and erecting the new, including 
bonuses on unexpired leases, was approxi- 
mately $325,000. Total upkeep of the new 
building, including all items except de- 
preciation, will run to about $75,000 per 
year. All space is being rented on a per- 
centage basis, as a cautious inflation hedge, 
and with 25,400 sq.ft. to rent, Aldis & Co. 
expect to amortize their investment in 
twelve years. 

The air conditioning system cost 23 cents 
per sq.ft. to install. Maintenance and in- 
terest add another two cents. This cost 


of 95 cents Aldis & Co. are passing straight 
on to the tenant, making no attempt to get 
a premium. 

Last month, as the building opened, it 
was over 75 per cent rented, a bank having 
taken two-thirds of the second floor. 


A Brace of White Elephants Replaced in Chicago's Loop 
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Holabird & Root, Architects 


HOUSES, INC.'S "MOTOHOME" 


is trundled to market, eyed by realtors and the store that snubbed the Ford. Foster 


Gunnison and his two illustrious godparents, Mr. Young and Mr. Woolley. 


Ix earnest conference in a Park Avenue 
hotel sitting room were nine of the best 
minds in real estate subdivision. Between 
two of Chicago’s biggest and best oper- 
ators was sandwiched an Ohioan who had 
a record of 33 developments behind him. 
In one corner was the Southwest’s ablest 
developer; next him was a bright young 
man from Washington. The granddaddy of 
all Long Island realtors was leaning against 
the mantelpiece. Uncomfortably upright 
on three straight back chairs sat a boosting 
Floridian, a crack home builder from 
Detroit, and a pioneer from Kansas. 

They had just returned from Grand 
Central Palace, where neatly spaced be- 
tween the building columns on the ninth 
floor they had examined from beam to 
bedspread a prefabricated house. For two 
hours they had listened to an exposition 
of its virtues, had peppered their guide 
with questions. And now they had with- 
drawn to a hotel room to average their reac- 
tions, to determine for themselves whether 
this prefabricated house, or any other 
structural invention bearing the same 
name, was worth their further considera- 
tion. 

То each the full significance of their 
meeting was apparent. For five years there 
had been endless buzzing about factory- 
built houses. Newspapers and magazines, 
from Fortune down to the lowliest tab- 
loid, had heralded the appearance of houses 
"twice as good at half the price" by the 
magic of prefabrication. But the thousands 


American Houses’ own conception of the 
truck, still unbuilt, which will roll up to 
the proposed site and unload a Moto- 
home complete and ready to assemble. 


of research dollars spent by dozens of com- 
panies had resulted in practically zero. 
And now here was a new venture—dif- 
ferent from all the rest. It was rumored to 
have "millions of dollars behind it"; its 
mechanical efficiency surpassed all other 
attempts; and what was more important, 
it was reported to be “ready for the mar- 
ket." And here was "the market," repre- 
sented by nine of the biggest middlemen 
in the U. S., assembled to give its verdict. 
It would make an exciting story to re- 
port that all nine were so enthusiastic that 
they placed orders for hundreds of houses 
on the spot. They did no such thing. But 
as each man voiced his opinion, it became 
apparent that for the first time prefabrica- 
tion was being taken seriously by the men 
in whose hands lay the immediate, if not 
the ultimate, success of factory-built 
houses. Though the views ranged widely, 
the consensus was obvious: “Well, it won't 


be long now. And we might as well get 
ready.” 


Houses, Inc. That meeting took place late 
last Fall. Last month the first three houses 
were under construction, and a fourth one 
was set up in the elaborately landscaped 
auditorium of Wanamaker’s New York 
store, wrapped in cellophane, and tied with 
a huge red ribbon. No less a personage 
than the President’s mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, untied the bow to undrape the 
house, and no more surprising attendant 
clapped his hands than John Halkett, 
president of New York’s Building Trades 
Council, which stands a good chance of 
losing lots of its members should prefabri- 
cation do away with painters, plasterers, 
ete. 

On hand likewise (see below) were Gen- 
eral Electrie's board chairman Owen D. 
Young, and American Radiator’s board 
chairman, Clarance Mott Woolley. 
Whether they were present simply to con- 
gratulate a potential million-dollar cus- 
tomer, or whether their presence substan- 
tiated the rumor that both companies were 
really heavy backers of Houses, Inc., was 
anybody’s guess. Both companies officially 
deny the latter. 

To some the three houses under con- 
struction in White Plains, N. Y., and the 
Wanamaker house meant that at last pre- 
fabrication had arrived, Others, however, 
who had watched similar experiments ad- 
vance just as far, had their fingers crossed. 


With a stately tug on a broad red ribbon, Mrs. James Roosevelt unsheathes an American House from its cellophane wrap- 
per in Wanamaker's New York store. Flanking her (l. to r.) are American Radiator’s Clarence Mott Woolley, New York 
Building Trades Council President John Halkett, Owen D, Young, Foster Gunnison, and behind him, Architect Robert W. 
McLaughlin, Jr., ЕНА? New York State Director Julian M. Gerard, and Wanamaker Executive Joseph Apple. 
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David Swope, son of GE’s president, and 
John L. Hagar, personal representative of 
Mr. Young, two significant names on 
Houses, Ine.’s payroll. 


Nevertheless, there was no mistaking the 
fact that of all the efforts which have 
reached the stage of public inspection, the 
house in Grand Central Palace was easily 
the best horse in the prefabrication race. 
In the manner typical of all early starters 
in an industrial field, the backers of the 
Grand Central Palace house had chosen a 
name that took in as much territory as 
possible. For $100 they had bought the 
use from a little Dallas firm of the name, 
Houses, Inc. 

Of prefabricated house companies there 
are perhaps two score or more, but there is 
none like Houses, Inc. Most housers ap- 
proach the problem from the producer’s 
angle. A steel company wants to increase 
its tonnage — it experiments with steel 
houses. An insulating board manufacturer 
sees big volume in wall units—he forms a 
company. A motor car body manufacturer 
wants to increase its plant output—he 
goes into the housing business. 

In some such way, nearly every pre- 
fabricated house company is born. Not so 
with Houses, Inc. Actually it has no houses 
of its own. It manufactures nothing, it has 
no plants. Instead it will be to the manu- 
facturers and distributors of prefabricated 
houses what Electric Bond & Share is to 
the utilities companies. It will finance, 
supervise and merchandise, It will invest 
money in, and lend money to manufac- 
turers of houses. Houses, Inc. will form a 
patent pool, acquiring patents on a royalty 
basis and then sub-license them to affiliates. 
It will operate a common purchasing bu- 
reau to bring down prices; it will initiate 
research for the benefit of all; it will set up 
the merchandising plan, but will do no 
actual selling itself. 

At the moment, Houses, Inc. has ac- 
quired an interest in only one house manu- 
facturing company, American Houses, Inc., 
a company formed about two years ago 
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American Houses’ President, John В. 
Lewis, a graduate engineer, who with 
Architect McLaughlin, launched his com- 
pany two years ago. 


and which has built more semi-prefabri- 
cated houses (about 90) than any other 
company in the U.S. (Ancn. Forum, Apr., 
1934, p. 277). It was an American House 
which realtors and the public saw at Grand 
Central Palace; it is an American House 
now on display at Wanamakers, and Amer- 
ican Houses which are now being built in 
White Plains. 


Gunnison. So omnipresent in every move of 
Houses, Inc. is the person of Foster Gun- 
nison, that the house is more often referred 
to as Gunnison’s house than by any other 
name. One year ago Foster Gunnison 
scarcely knew a stud from a joist. It is 
not certain that he knows much more than 
that about construction today. He is what 
text-books call a creative salesman, a man 
who concocts glorious schemes at the basis 
of which is always the desire to sell a load 
of brick or something just as tangible. For 
six years, as the junior partner of the light- 
ing fixture firm of Cox, Nostrand & Gun- 
nison, he was regarded by many as the 
best salesman in New York's building field. 


Ls ~A 
Russell Aikena 


Though the house shown here is not a 
Motohome, it pictures how “plant-a-plot” 
will be used in selling. Prospects are sent 
standard structural and landscaping units 
to assemble as they choose, and American 
Houses will duplicate the model. 


MONEY 


Photos by Bernard Hofman 
Robert W. McLaughlin, Jr., creator of 


American Houses’ plans and designs, and 
one time Fred F. French Executive Arthur 


Olson, 


Foster Gunnison was born 38 years agoin 
Brooklyn, New York, the son of Herbert F. 
Gunnison, publisher of the “Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle,” and nephew of half a dozen 
other Gunnisons who had been among that 
borough’s better social element. Educated 
in New York public schools, he went to 
St. Lawrence University where one uncle 
had been president and from whence many 
another Gunnison had graduated. 

Apart from a diploma, the chief asset 
which he took away with him from that 
Northern New York college was a promis- 
ing acquaintanceship with General Elec- 
tric’s Owen D. Young. 

However promising it may have been, it 
produced nothing at all for young Gun- 
nison until 1933 when, with schemes for 
prefabricated houses bobbing up almost 
weekly, and a semi-official blessing of big 
business bestowed on the idea by an article 
in Fortune, Mr. Gunnison and Mr. Young 
were discussing its possibilities. 

Having sold fixtures for the Empire State 
Building and for all the units in Rocke- 
feller Center and having convinced himself 
that big office buildings were dead dogs 
as far as future building was concerned, 
Gunnison had decided to change the course 
of his sales efforts. His choice, as he laid 
them before the paternal Mr. Young for 
counsel, lay between air conditioning and 
prefabrication. On the one hand, he had a 
definite offer from the General Electric 
Company to enter its air conditioning de- 
partment as a sales executive. On the other 
hand, he had an opportunity to spend a lot 
of his own money in studying prefabrica- 
tion, with nothing specific in view except a 
rather informal assurance that he could 
count on Mr. Young for help. 

Being young and full of confidence, and 
appreciating to the full what “counting on 
Mr. Young” could mean, Gunnison chose 
prefabrication as his arena. 
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American Houses, Inc. Early in his регат- 
bulating among the prefabricators, Gun- 
nison recognized the handicap of his igno- 
rance of construction in measuring the 
worth and defects of the different systems 
of construction. As a lighting fixture sales- 
man, he had called often on the Fred F. 
French Companies (Tudor City, Knicker- 
bocker Village) , and had, in the manner of 
a good salesman, become well acquainted 
with Arthur Olson, president of three 
French Companies, with twenty years of 
practical building behind him. Who bet- 
ter to team up with in his new venture? 

Builder Olsen was immediately enthu- 
siastic. Like Gunnison, he is a native New 
Yorker, born in 1891. His fifteen years 
with Mr. French were preceded by half a 
dozen years with other New York build- 
ers. Though he never stopped to add them 
up, it was probable that in his experience 
he had been in direct charge of building 
almost $100,000,000 worth of buildings. 
His last official act with the French Com- 
panies was the purchases of half a million 
dollars worth of materials for Knicker- 
bocker Village. 

Together Messrs. Gunnison and Olsen 
probed every development in prefabrica- 
tion. But they stopped when they struck 
American Houses. 

American Houses is a veteran in the field. 
Started in 1932 by Architect Robert W. 
McLaughlin, Jr., and Engineer John B. 
Lewis, it has progressed as far as it could 
without the benefit of large scale produc- 
tion. From the building of a dozen houses, 
it had gained practical experience that no 
one else in the field had. It knew its weak- 
nesses, and it was just waiting for someone 
to come along with a large order or with a 
large supply of cash. Houses, Inc. could not 
promise the first, but it had a good chance 
of getting the second. 

With engineers borrowed Mr. 


from 


Motohome's Kitchen 
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Young’s General Electric Company, and 
from Clarence Mott Woolley’s American 
Radiator Company, the four threw their 
lots in together. With Gunnison’s money, 
they rented half a floor in Grand Central 
Palace, set up the smallest unit that 
American Houses made. Aside from their 
rent, there was no overhead. Everybody 
was working for nothing—except the prom- 
ise of a great future that would certainly 
come if their venture was a success. 

Refinement followed refinement; prelim- 
inary negotiations were made with dozens 
of material manufacturers. The labora- 
tories of the General Electric and American 
Radiator, whose stake in Houses, Inc. is 
the possibility of quantity orders if nothing 
else, were made available free to the ex- 
perimenters, Out of it all came a house that 
everyone concerned felt willing to offer to 
the publie as a quality product. 


The House. While Gunnison and Olsen 
were busy with the problems of perfect- 
ing construction, buying materials, dis- 
tribution, and finance, Architect Mc- 
Laughlin and his staff were narrowing 
down the 190 house plans to the twelve 
best. These were to be the first catalogued. 
Because prices of factory-built houses de- 
pend so inevitably on the number pro- 
duced, the twelve adopted plans have 
been only tentatively priced, ranging from 
$4,900 to $15,000. For $4,900, the buyer 
will get a one-story house with a living 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath; and 
$12,000 will buy a two-story house with 
three bedrooms, two baths, living room, 
kitchen, garage. The house plans and de- 
signs are strictly standardized. Any devia- 
tion from the pattern, such as the addition 
of a basement, a pitched roof, or a change 
in fenestration, will cost more. 

The outline of structural specifications 
for an American House is as follows: 


Motohome's Plumbing 
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FounDaTIons: no cellar, 3 ft. excavation, 
with concrete foundations, 4 in. thick, 
waterproofed. 

FnawiNG: light-weight steel members, 
welded. Floor beams are 4 ft. on centers, 
studs 4 ft. apart. 

Fioors: Ground floor, slabs of micro- 
pak, cementitious material to which Amer- 
ican Houses, Inc., holds the patents, 14 
in. rock wool insulation, covered with 
pressed wood finish flooring. Roof of 
microporite slabs, two layers of aluminum 
foil, waterproofing, and built-up asphalt. 

Watts: Wall panels of asbestos-cement, 
4 x 10 ft., with joints sealed with mas- 
tie, and beaded with aluminum strips. 
Aluminum cornice and pilasters add deco- 
rative note. i 


Moto-Unit, If there is one thing Houses, 
Inc. has that no other prefabricated house 
has, it is the “moto-unit,” (the thing that 
makes the house go). This is a mechanical 
core which contains all the plumbing, heat- 
ing, electrical and mechanical devices for 
the entire house. These devices come com- 
plete in a large metal cabinet around which 
the house is built, one side of the cabinet 
becoming the kitchen and the other side 
the bath. In two-story houses this mechan- 
ical core extends up through the second 
floor. The “moto-unit,” including the heat- 
ing and air conditioning plant, is pre- 
assembled in the factory and is shipped to 
the site ready for simple connections to 
pipes and ducts. In a one-story house, the 
kitchen and bath are backed up against 
each other and in a two-story house the 
bath would be set above the kitchen so 
that the same supply and return lines 
could be used. 

All the units in the kitchen are lined 
along one wall, including the refrigerator, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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MOTOHOME RE 


No Fords, no Packards among these six models of Houses, Inc.’s Motohomes. All 
are medium priced houses, ranging from $4,900 cash for the house at the top left, to 
$15.000 for the four-bedroom and three-bath house at the bottom right. Neither do 
they have such fetching names as “The Chatham,” and “The Belvedere,” which label 
Sears-Roebuck houses. All are listed according to model and series. No one at Houses, 
Inc. speaks of prefabricated houses any more. They are Motohomes.“ the obvious 
theory being that the term prefabrication carries with it a non-individuality that would 
take hours of subtle sales argument to overcome. If prospective customers find faults in 
the houses at all, they are sure to criticize the small room sizes. The living room in Model 
1421 SG. Series 100. is 12 x 16 ft., and in Model 2743 GG. Series 100, it is 12 x 20 ft. 


Master bedrooms range in size from 12 x 12 ft. to 12 x 16 ft. 
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BUILDING’S CHANCES 


under the PWA are only fair as 
quick spending gets the call. 


As worp was flashed to Vincent Astor's 
slim, black “Nourmahal,” cruising about 
in the waters of the Bahamas, that the 
$4,880,000,000 Public Works-Relief Bill 
had finally passed both houses of Congress, 
the Presidential tackle was reeled in, and 
the ship turned its nose toward Florida. 

While the bill was inching its way 
through a quarrelling Congress, it was re- 
peatedly boomed as the Administration’s 
last big push for recovery. But it suddenly 
turned into much less than that once it 
was signed and the President started 
spending. At his first post-vacation press 
conference, he let it be known that such 
guesses as 7,000,000 people being put to 
work for a year were just so much non- 
sense. "Though he gave no figures himself 
of what he hoped the $4,880,000,000 would 
do, Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins 
ventured the saner prediction that half 
that many unemployed would be put back 
on payrolls, 

Equally erroneous apparently were the 
guesses about the major shifts to take 
place in administration of the funds. To 
settle what was growing into serious dis- 
cord between Lieutenants Hopkins and 
Ickes, the President firmly reiterated that 
he himself would be the chief spender. 
Nevertheless, observers were inclined to 
think that when the totals were added up 
some time in 1937, it would be found that 
most of the funds had drained through 
Hopkins' hands, and that Ickes would still 
be allocating instead of spending. 

Badly disappointed by its share under 
the original $3,800,000,000 program, the 
building industry was last month scratch- 
ing its head in trying to estimate whether 
it would fare any better under the new 
appropriation. It had been encouraged 
somewhat during the fight on passage of 
the bill by the swing of sentiment toward 
the payment of prevailing wages, but its 
hopes dimmed daily as the scrap wore on 
for fourteen weeks. The delay meant only 
one thing to building: that much of the 
funds that could have gone to projects 
requiring a month or more of planning 
would have to be diverted to quick relief 
work projects initiated by the U. S. 

Had the bill been passed speedily, re- 
lief funds from the past appropriation 
would not have been eaten up and time 
would have been available to permit spend- 
ing on projects which take months instead 
of days to organize. Now Washington's 
temper is to spend as easily and quickly as 
possible. With relief funds flowing out at 
a rate of $4,500,000 per day $270,000,000 
will have to go to made work before any 
permanent project could be in a position 
to spend. 


BUEL OLA EG + MOR ET 


The building industry's chances to get 
any money lie in three directions: 

1. Low cost housing for cities. 

2. Subsistence homesteads. 

3. Construction of county and municipal 
buildings with loans and grants. 

Despite the fact that $450,000,000 has 
been ear-marked for low cost housing in 
cities, there is little reason to believe that 
the Housing Division of PWA can spend 
its money quicker than it has in the past. 
Out of the $125,000,000 it received last 
time, only $7,000,000 has actually been 
spent. Even allowing for some acceleration, 
it is unlikely that the Division's expendi- 
tures, unless control is taken away from 
the honest but slow Ickes, will total more 
than $100,000,000. The Housing Division’s 
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own estimate of what it will spend for the 
next twelve months is $20,000,000 a month, 
a total of $240,000,000. 

Chief stumbling block, aside from the 
wasted motion which the Housing Division 
insists on going through, is the legal inabil- 


ity to acquire sites. Despite the presence 
in the new bill of an eminent domain clause, 
it is doubtful whether the Supreme Court 
would uphold the constitutionality of con- 
demning land for housing. 

What will undoubtedly be done, in view 
of the New York Supreme Court decision 
upholding the right of the local Housing 
Authority to condemn land, is that all 
property will be acquired through similar 
agencies in other cities, and not by the 
Federal Government. 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
GUTS FUEL BUDGET 


| BY MODERNIZATION 


Diverse Needs of 19 Campus 
Buildings Met by Webster 
Moderator System 


PROVIDES CENTRAL CONTROL 


Slash Yearly Heating Bill Aver- 
age of 21% Р.С. as New 
Program Pays For Itself 


ASSURES STUDENT COMFORT 


Saratoga Springs, №. Y.—Nineteen 
Skidmore Colle buildings - 
trolled as regards h 


g m 
during the fall of 1933 


In less than two years, this in- 
stitution has slashed its heating 
budget nearly $7,000. At the present 
rate of savings, the entire cost of 
modernization wil] be liquidated in 
less than four heating seasons. 


Webster Moderator Control was 


cials because of its adequacy in 
Í meeting the diverse heating needs 
of lecture rooms, dormitories, read- 
ing rooms, science laboratories, gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. 


not accomplished over night” Dr. 
John R. Hobbie, director of buildings 
and plant, points out. “Warren Web- 
ster & Company kept the installa- 
tion under careful observation until 
all engineering difficulties were cor- 
rected and the system was operating 


during the first complete heating 


Г | at maximum efficiency, 
“Despite the handicap of unusu- 
ally severe weather, steam savings 


ed 5,943,000 Ibs.” 


Savings are computed on the dif- 
ference between the current monthly 
steam cost and past monthly steam 
consumption over а three-year pe- 
riod, after correction for degree day 
differences. The operating schedule 
ез approximately 15 hours of 
g service daily for average 

weather. 


Sharply reduced incomes have 
| lately forced most educational insti- 
| tutions to abandon long-term bor- 
rowing in favor of pay-as-you-go 
programs. The fact that heating 
modernization is more likely to be 
self - liquidating than any other 
building improvement has stimu- 
lated activity in this field 


“In addition,” observes Dr. Hob- 
bie, “the elimination of discomforts 
and distractions is an import 
contribution to the health and 


L3 | fort of faculty and students." 
E 


Wm, P. Tarrant, who acted as mod- 
ernization heating contractor, sub- 
stantiated these performance facts, 
saying: "Provid the central con- 
are adequate, institutional 
ups can effect large savings by 
heating modernization." 


gr 


If you are interested in (1) im- 
mme heating service and (2) lower 
beating cost in your building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER О. Camden, М. X 
Pioneers of the Varva rm of Ruam Heating 
Branches in 66 principal L, S. Chi Елам, 1868 


the choice of Skidmore College offi- | 


Perfectly balanced heating was | 


| season totaled 7.679.000 Ibs. For the | 
5 months of the 1934-35 season, | 


e 


@ A few years ago the air conditioned place of 
business was the exception. Today itis rapidly 
becoming the rule, and as people learn to dis- 
criminate between what is correct air condi- 
tioning and what is not, less and less will they 
be inclined to patronize the place that is just 
"cooler inside." More and more will they 
demand quality air conditioning. Records of 
stores, restaurants, hotels, theatres and public 
buildings equipped with York Air Condition- 
ing are conclusive proof of its quality. And 
York's records, based on years of air condi- 
tioning experience, are proofcfsomething more. 


NO TWO JOBS ARE EXACTLY ALIKE 


... when it comes to applying quality air con- 
ditioning. Hence, there is necessary a com- 
plete line of correctly designed equipment 
plus a thorough knowledge of what quality air 
conditioning is. York has both... because air 
conditioning is not a new business with York. 
It is able to select and apply equipment best 
suited to each individual problem. Here are 
two jobs entirely different from the standpoint 
of capacity and type of equipment required. 
Both have quality air conditioning. York will 
be glad to cooperate in solving your air con- 
ditioning problems. The arswers will assure 
your clients of quality air conditioning. 

YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


REFRIGERATION YORK AIR CONDITIONING 
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How large a part subsistence homesteads 
will play in the spending is a matter of 
conjecture. At the moment, this type of 
project is divided between Hopkins and 
Ickes, but under the new plan it is under- 
stood that all subsistence homesteading 
will be shifted to the Department of Agri- 
culture under Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
Credited with being an efficient executive, 
Dr. Tugwell may prove to be a faster 
spender than even Relief Director Hop- 
kins. If so he proves, subsistence home- 
steads may obtain a bigger slice than 
urban housing. 

Unfortunately for the building industry, 
subsistence homesteads are 100 per cent 
Federal projects, involving little contract 
work. If past procedure is followed, most 
of the work will be done by $50 per month 
laborers under the supervision of Govern- 
ment hirelings. 

The last category is somewhat more 
hopeful than the first two. Ear-marked for 
$900,000,000, it will still be controlled by 
Secretary Ickes. How much of the $900,- 
000,000 would go for schools, court houses, 
fire and police stations, etec., can only be 
guessed at. One obstacle in the path of 
building's receiving a generous share is the 
announced desirability of the Conference 
of Mayors to spend the money on light 
public works, such as street repairs and 
parks. If genuine building gets as much as 
$250,000,000 out of the total during the 
two years it is expected to exhaust the 
fund, it will be doing unusually well. 


€, Two regrettable obstacles hampered 
the efficiency of the FHA last month. One 
was the long delay in the passage of the 
H.O.L.C. Bill, which contained amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, per- 
mitting remodeling loans up to $50,000; 
and the easing of limitations on National 
Mortgage Associations. 

But delays engendered by this cireum- 
stance were as nothing compared with the 
delays resulting from the impending change 
in administrators. After weeks of uncer- 
tainty, Administrator Moffett told news- 
papermen he was leaving as soon as he 
could, But next day, it was said at the 
White House that the President was not 
particularly anxious to have Mr. Moffett 
leave before he could find a successor. It 
might be summertime before that hap- 
pened. 

The usually well posted observers, how- 
ever, were surer it would be sooner than 
that—possibly before May 1. Three men 
were running strong for the job; Stewart 
McDonald, present right hand man to 
Moffett, who is said to have the backing 
of the retiring administrator; Ward M. 
Canaday, now assistant to the Adminis- 
trator in charge of all promotional work, 
and who is backed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper and Big Business; and 
Charles Edison, socially minded son of the 
inventor, who has no official backing, but 
who is well liked by the Administration 
progressives, 
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A Bibliography of Planning, 
Financing and Administration of 
Real Estate Subdivisions of all sorts. 
Compiled by Frederic Arden Paw- 
ley. 


А. CITY PLANNING 


1. OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY 
PLANNING, by T. Adams, 1935, 368 pp., 
ill., Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 

The most recent publication of this noted 
expert. Part I gives an historical founda- 
tion on which Part II, dealing with modern 
phases of urban growth and city planning, 
is built, An excellent survey. 

2. CITY PLANNING, by John Nolen, 
1929, 513 pp., ill., Appleton, New York. 

A series of papers by eminent planners on 
land subdivision, public control, streets, 
neighborhoods, recreation, water supply, 
transportation, decentralization, finances, 
zoning, legislation and regional planning. 
Bibliography with each paper and general 
bibliography at end. 


2. CIVIC ART, by W. Hegemann and 
E. Peets, 1922, 298 pp., ill., Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., New York. 

A standard work on city planning some- 
times known as “T'he American Vitruvius." 
Plans and views of residential groups and 
land subdivisions, pp. 263-283. Bibliog- 
raphy. 


4. OUR CITIES, TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW, by Т. К. and Н. V. Hubbard, 
1929, 389 pp., ill., Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

Chapter X, on control of platting and 
land subdivision (pp. 142-161) will be of 
most interest. 


5. PRINCIPLES OF CITY PLANNING, 
by К. B. Lohmann, 1931, 395 pp., ill., 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 

City planning technique. Considers 
streets, traffic control, transit, utilities, 
parks and playgrounds, airports, platting, 
control, zoning, esthetics, laws and costs. 


6. LAND PLANNING IN THE U. S., by 
Н. James, 1926, no ill., Macmillan, New 
York. 


One of Land Economies Series. Good 
brief section on subdivisions, pp.262-271. 


Т. PRECIS D'URBANISME MOD- 
ERNE, by J. Raymond, 1934, 239 pp., ill., 
Dunod, Paris. 

Parts of Chapters ТУ and X will be of 
interest. 


8 LA SCIENCE DES PLANS DE 
VILLES, by А.-А. Rey, J. Pidoux and €. 
Barde, 1928, 493 pp.. ill, Payot et cie, 
Lausanne and Dunod, Paris. 

A basie work. First part: scientific princi- 
ples of healthful cities; second part : funda- 
mental elements of science of city planning; 
third part: plans of cities and their exten- 
sions. 
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ARTICLES 


1. What Is the Matter with City Plan- 
ning? by Н, 8. Swan, Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, v. 8, Aug. 1932, 
pp. 248-260, Nov. 1932, pp. 430—434. 

2. The Amenities in City Planning, by 
Н. S. Swan, Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economies, v. 8, May, 1932, pp. 
137-147. 

3. Group Planning and City Reclama- 
tion, by E. H. Klaber, Architectural Rec- 
ord, v. 70, Oct., 1931, p. 237. 

t. How to Make a City Plan, by J. L. 
Crane Jr., National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 30, Apr. 14, 1930, pp. 35-39, ill. 

5. Reflections of a City Planner on His 
Profession, by J. L. Crane Jr., Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economies, v. 6, 
Feb., 1930, pp. 43-50. 

6. The Six-sided Block, by N. Cauchon, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Mar. 
18, 1929, pp. 42-46, ill. 

7. City Planning Makes for Better Living 
Conditions, National Real F'state Journal, 
v. 99, Mar. 5, 1928, pp. 67-68. 

8. Directing the Growth of Metropolitan 
Areas by Cooperative Planning, by G. €. 
Harman, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
28, Dec. 26, 1927, pp. 26-31, ill. 

9. Principles of Traffic Regulation, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 27, Oct. 18, 
1926, p. 27. 

10. Land and Public Utility Problems, by 
R. T. Fly, Journal of Land and. Public Util- 
ity Economies, v. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 2-5. 

11. Funktioneller Städtebau, by H. 
Reichow, Wasmuths Monatshefte für Bau- 
kunst, v. 16, Sept. 1932, pp. 449-451, ill. 

12. Spaciousness in the City Plan, by 
H. S. Buttenheim, American City, v. 41, 
Nov. 1929, pp. 129-131, and Dec. 1929, 
pp- 123-126, ill. 

13. Rush City Reformed, by R. J. Neu- 
tra, La Cité (Brussels), v. 12, May 1934, 
рр. 71-82. 


B. TOWN PLANNING 


1. TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE, 
by R. Unwin, 1932, 416 pp., ill., large 
maps, The Century Co., New York, 

Second edition of a standard work. Chap- 
ters УШ to XI, site planning and residen- 
tial roads, plots and placing of buildings, 
harmony of entire composition and benefits 
of cooperative effort are pertinent for this 
bibliography. 

2. RECENT ADVANCES IN TOWN 
PLANNING, by Т. Adams, 1932, 400 pp., 
ill., Macmillan, New York. 

A good general survey of principles and 
practice. Chapter I, early phases of modern 
town planning movement, and Chapter XI, 
local development and site planning, will be 
useful. 

3. THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE 


TOWNS, by C. B. Purdom, 1925, 368 pp., 
ill., Dent, London. 


Detailed treatment of Letchworth and 


Welwyn, the latter termed the first satellite 
town. A final section deals with practical 
problems: planning, finance, agricultural 
belts, local government, transportation and 
industry. 

4. NEW TOWNS FOR OLD, by John 
Nolen, 1927, 177 pp., ill., Marshall Jones 
Co., Boston. 

Many plans and views of examples: Wal- 
pole, Mass., Kingsport, Tenn., Kistler, Pa., 
Cohasset, Mass., Union Park Gardens, Wil- 
mington, Del., Myers Park, Charlotte, N. 
C., Mariemont, Cincinnati, Ohio, Belleair 
and Venice, Fla., and Welwyn, England. 

5. SIX ASPECTS OF TOWN PLAN- 
NING, by S. L. С. Beaufoy, 1932, 94 pp., 
pamphlet, ill., P. S. King & Son, London. 

Considers the cul-de-sac, streamside 
walks (planting), building lines, shopping 
centers, density zoning, and gives notes on 
preparation of town planning maps. 

6. TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING— 
Ancient and Modern, by T. H. Hughes and 
E. А. С. Lamborn, 1923, 156 pp., ill., 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Historical sketch, development of town 
and village in Britain, the modern move- 
ment and a forecast of the future. 

7. LA CIUDAD LINEAL, by Compania 
Madrileña de Urbanización, 1931, 115, 
123 pp., ill., Madrid. 

Duplicate monographs in Spanish and 
German on this interesting concept of gar- 
den city development which attempts to 
solve problems of communication and sub- 
urban living by parkway land subdivision. 


ARTICLES 


1. Housing and Town Planning Tour No. 
18, Oxford, Bath and Bristol, Town and 
Country Planning, v. 2, Sept. 1934, pp. 
134—149, ill. 

2. The Place of Garden Cities in National 
Policy, Town and Country Planning, v. 2, 
June 1934, pp. 86-90. 

3. Definition of Garden City (letter), 
Architectural Review, v. 75, Jan. 1934, p. 
38. 

4. The Garden City Under Fire, by T. 
Adams, Town and Country Planning, v. 1, 
Aug. 1933, pp. 124-127. 

5. The Minor Street, by Н. 5. Swan, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 9, Aug. 1933, pp. 297-305, 

6. Collaborative Town Planning, by F. 
Seymour, American Landscape Architect, 
v. 6, May 1932, pp. 24. 27, ill. 

7. The Official Map, by R. Moot, City 
Planning, v. 7, July 1931, pp. 187-193. 

8. The “Freeway,” by G. D. Hall, Land- 
scape Architecture, v. 23, Oct. 1932, pp. 15- 
93, ill. 

9. Special Number on English Garden 
Cities, Architecture (London), v. 8, Sept.- 
Oct. 1930. 

10. Making a Town Livable, by R. M. 
Hudson, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
27, Oct. 4, 1926, pp. 17-24, tables, bibliog- 
raphy. 

( Continued on page 26) 
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11. Planning Shopping Centers, by J. С. 
Nichols, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
27, Mar. 22, 1926, pp. 47—49, ill. 

12. Norwegian Town and City Planning, 
Der Städtebau, v. 20, 1925, pp. 1-8, ill. 


C. RESIDENTIAL SUBDIVISIONS 
AND COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT 

1. THE DESIGN OF RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS, by Т, Adams, 1934, 296 pp., ill., 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 

Volume IV of Harvard City Planning 

Studies. Deals with the origin and effects of 

blighted districts, the need for comprehen- 

sive planning, technique, control, zoning, 
costs. Many examples. 


2. PLANNING FOR RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICTS, The President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
1932, 227 pp., ill., Washington, D. C. 

Volume I of conference reports. Includes 
reports of committees on city planning and 
zoning, subdivision layout, utilities for 
houses, landscape planning and planting. 


3. NEIGHBORHOODS OF SMALL 
HOMES, by R. Whitten & T. Adams, 1931, 
205 pp., ill, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 

Volume III of Harvard City Planning 
Studies. Monographs on American and 
English planning, considering especially 
the economie density of low cost housing as 
determined by population and costs, lot 
size, block and street layout, zoning and 
control of subdivision. Tables and cost data. 


4. NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMU- 
NITY PLANNING, by C. A. Perry, T. 
Adams, E. M. Bassett, and Н. Whitten, 
1929, 120, 133 pp., ill, The Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, New 
York. 

Two of three monographs in Volume VII 
of the Regional Survey. Monograph I, The 
Neighborhood Unit. Monograph III, Prob- 
lems of Planning Unbuilt Arcas. I treats ur- 
ban problems primarily but is applicable to 
suburban development in parts dealing with 
community facilities, school, recreation and 
retail districts. III is further subdivided in 
sections: planning subdivision of land, laws 
of planning unbuilt areas, economies of 
land subdivision. These are informative 
studies with much data on specific cases, 
actual and proposed legislation and costs. 


5. HOME BUILDING AND SUBDIVID- 
ING, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1927, 426 pp., no ill., Chicago. 

Volume ШЇ of proceedings of annual con- 
ventions. Also listed as “Annals of Real 
Estate Practice." Collected papers on land 
value insurance, planting, rating of resi- 
dences, financing, recreational land, devel- 
oping resorts, property for resort and sum- 
mer homes, property for truck farms and 
gardening, sanitary systems, advertising, 
community efforts and subdivision control. 
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6. SITE PLANNING IN PRACTICE AT 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, by L. de 
Soissons and А. W. Kenyon, 1927, 7 pp., 
text, 102 plates, Benn, London. 


A complete record of the residential part 
of this famous garden city developed since 
1920, showing the cul-de-sac treatment of 
access roads, Excellent photographs. 

7. SITE PLANNING IN PRACTICE, by 
F. L. Thompson, 1923, 257 pp. ill., 
Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, London. 

Considers housing, surveys, site choice, 
plan of roads and planting, water supply 
and drainage, open spaces, gardens, dis- 
position of buildings. АП the many ex- 
amples are English. 


8. CITY PLANNING, with special refer- 
ence to the planning of streets and lots, 
by С. M. Robinson, 1916, 344 pp., ill., 
Putnam, New York. 

Standardization, functional street plat- 
ting. City planning legislation. Chapters X, 
XI, XIV. 

9. WOHNUNGEN, SIEDLUNGEN UND 
GARTENSTADTE IN HOLLAND UND 
ENGLAND, by Н. Kampffmeyer, 1926, 96 
рр., ill., Deutsche Gartenstadt Gesellschaft, 
Schriften Neue Folge Nr. 1, Berlin. 

English examples include Bournville, 
Hammersmith, Bellingham and Roehamp- 
ton Estates, Letchworth and Welwyn. 
Dutch examples mostly row or group houses 
and more urban in character. 


10. RATIONELLE BEBAUUNGSWEI- 
SEN, International Congress for Modern 
Architecture (3rd, at Brussels in 1930), 
1931, 210 pp., ill., Englert & Schlosser, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Discussion and comparison of low, medi- 
um height and high residential buildings 
by internationally known experts. Fifty-six 
plans of residential communities, mostly 
European, with important factual data 
printed on same page. English translation 
of these notes on pp. 193-205. Shows con- 
tinental commitment to the row house. 


ARTICLES 


1. Sweden's Small House Answer, L. C. 
Wilson, Авснітестонат, Forum, v. 60, Apr. 
1934, pp. 295-300, ill. 

2. Spacefield Village, a Princeton thesis, 
by W. F. R. Ballard, Architectural Record, 
v. 72, Nov. 1932, pp. 333-335, ill. 

3. The Real Estate Business — Today 
and Tomorrow, by Н. Clarke, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 88, May 1989, pp. 
33-37. 

4. Present-day Requirements of Residen- 
tial Developments, by L. Brandt, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 32, Sept. 98, 1931, 
pp. 81—84. 

5. Create Suburban Neighborhoods, by 
E. H. Klaber, Architectural Record, v. 70, 
July 1931, p. 42. 

6. The Building of a Real Estate De- 
velopment, by L. Brandt, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 31, Oct. 27, 1930, pp. 17- 
19, Chart. 

7. Platting and Community Patterns, 
City Planning, v. 6, July 1930, pp. 212-214. 


THE * 


8. Subdivision Methods, by C. L. Bradt, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Mar. 
17, 1930, pp. 47-49, ill. 

9. Modern Subdividing, by L. T. Steven- 
son, National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, 
Mar. 3, 1930, pp. 39-41. 

10. Group Houses, by R. Mason, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Sept. 30, 
1929, pp. 62-67, ill. 

11. Modern Group Homes, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 30, Aug. 5, 1929, pp. 66- 
68, ill. 

12. Study of Subdividing by Institute for 
Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
29, July 9, 1928, p. 38. 

13. A Subdivision for Every Income 
Group, National Real Estate Journal, v. 99, 
June 25, 1928, pp. 35-39, ill. 

14. Should the Subdivider Build? Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 29, June 25, 
1928, pp. 28-31, ill. 

15. Backyard and Alley Elimination, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Apr. 2, 
1928, pp. 60-63, ill. 

16. Value of City Planning in a Subdivi- 
sion, National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, 
Mar. 5, 1928, pp. 43—45, ill. 

17. Subdividing Land in Foreign Coun- 
tries, by N. L. Nussbaumer, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 27, Oct. 18, 1926, pp. 24- 
97. 

18. The Science of Subdividing, by L. G. 
Palmer, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
26, Oct. 5, 1925, pp. 50-54, ill. 

19. Community Spirit in Subdivisions, by 
H. S. Kissel, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 96, Sept. 7, 1995, pp. 86—88. 


20. Sidelights on Subdivision Develop- 
ment, by J. J. Watson, National Real Es- 
tate Journal, v. 25, Dec. 1, 1924, pp. 31-34. 


21. Practical Policies of Land Coloniza- 
tion, by B. F. Faast, Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, v. 1, July 1925, 
pp. 300-304, 


22. Housing in Oslo, Norway, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 26, May 4, 1925, pp. 
40-43, ill. 


23. Real Estate Subdivisions for Low 
Cost Housing, by A. L. Kocher & A. Frey, 
Architectural Record, у. 69, Apr. 1931, pp. 
393-327, ill. 


24. Community Projects Near Leipzig, 
Der Städtebau, v. 22, 1926, pp. 185-180, ill. 


25. Jewish Community Projects in Pales- 
tine, Der Städtebau, v. 21, 1926, pp. 149- 
158, ill. 

26. Community Project Near Dresden, 
Der Städtebau, v. 21, 1926, pp. 17-18, ill. 


27. Community Plans by School of H. 
Jansen, Der Städtebau, v. 20, 1925, pp. 
22-24, ill. 


28. Community Projects by H. Jansen, 
Germany, Der Städtebau, v. 24, 1929, pp. 
969—984, ill. 


( Continued on page 29) 
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ELECTRICAL 
ITEM 


1 fog 1 The type of work 
architects will do this year will be varied 
in scope. It may be the remodelling of a house. 


Or it may be the building of a large public building. 


Or a skyscraper . .. But no matter what the job, Graybar — 
can help on any electrical problem, Graybar’s service of T 
«cd 4 
2 . way " 
supply, operating through 77 conveniently located warehouses, S | | 
SCHOOLS " N > Is od 
кы ки can help you maintain time schedules by bringing any ог all j i 
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Iii | [i electrical items to your job quickly and economically. D 
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"ые And Graybar’s 66 year old reputation is your guar- * 
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quality materials, 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY E OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES: EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN SHEETS 


AMERICA №) 


MI AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY 


D F — ө! | 
—. 


а? MARK m. REG 88. U. 


FOR ALL BUILDING USES 


„А, 


Special Qualities for Forming 
and Fabricating 


HROUGH every operation, and at each 
stage of manufacture in our plants—this 
Company gives painstaking care to every 
element and factor entering into the produc- 
tion of Steel Sheets of highest excellence. All 
that science or technical skill has made pos- 
sible has been devoted to making AMERICAN 
products worthy of your confidence. 


AMERICAN products are sold by leading metal merchants. 
Write for full information on Black and Galvanized Sheets, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Sheets for Special 
Purposes, Cold Rolled Sheets, Enameling Sheets, Electrical 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates—also USS High Tensile Steel 
Sheets, and USS Stainless Steel Sheets and Light Plates. 


—— Figh grade Steel Sheets for every known purpose 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OrfFices: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
STEEL SHEETS ALSO PRODUCED 
In the South by TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. | On the Pacific Coast by COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributor for above Companies — Untren STATES STEEL Propucts COMPANY, Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, New Yonx, N. Y. 
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29. Row House Schemes Near Amster- 
dam, Tijdschrift voor Volkshuisvesting en 
Stedebouw, v. 13, Mar. 1932, pp. 48—49, ill. 


30. Sunshine Neighborhood Unit Subdi- 
vision, Tijdschrift voor Volkshuisvesting en 
Stedebouw, v. 11, Dec. 1930, p. 275, ill. 

31. Land Subdivision, by R. H. Whitten, 
City Planning, v. 6, Oct. 1930, pp. 259-263. 

32. Planning a Neighborhood Unit, by 
C. A. Perry, American City, v. 41, Sept. 
1929, pp. 124-197. 

33. Competition, Berlin-Dahlem, Monat- 
shefte für Baukunst, v. 17, Nov. 1933, pp. 
514-520, ill. 

34. Community Expansion, Monatshefte 
für Baukunst, v. 16, Dec. 1932, pp. 601- 
603, ill. 

35. The Small Suburban Community, 
Wasmuths Monatshefte für Baukunst, v. 
16, Apr. 1932, pp. 199-200. Text only, in 
German. 


D. CONTROL—LAW—ZONING 
—ADMINISTRATION 

1. USE OF DEED RESTRICTIONS IN 
SUBDIVISION DEVELOPMENT, by Н. С, 
Monchow, 1928, 84 pp., tables, Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and Pub- 
lic Utilities, Chicago. 

Research Monograph No. 1 in Land Eco- 
nomies Series, Control, the basic nature of 
the plan, legal aspects and typical clauses. 
Good analytical and comparative tables of 
restrictions in a great number of subdivi- 
sions. 

2. THE LAW OF CITY PLANNING 
AND ZONING, by F. B. Williams, 1922, 
138 pp.. tables, bibliography. Macmillan, 
New York, 

General principles, planning the city as a 
whole, planning public and private features, 
city planning, finance and administration. 


3. A STANDARD CITY PLANNING 
ENABLING ACT, Advisory Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, 1928, 54 рр. (No. BH11), Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Subdivision control and regional plan- 
ning. 

4. PLANNING OF UNBUILT AREAS, 
by E. M. Bassett, n.d., 11 pp., pamphlet. 
Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, New York. 


A form of State enabling act. 


5. REGIONAL ZONING, by R. H. 
Whitten, 1923, 30 pp., pamphlet, National 
Conference on City Planning. 

Discussion of the industrial suburb, open 
development strips and zoning of large un- 
developed areas. 


6. TRANSITION ZONING, by A. C. 
Comey, 1933, 150 pp.. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

Deals with problems of district bounda- 
ries where zoning regulations injure adja- 
cent area. 
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1. Series of Articles on Architectural Con- 
trol in Many Countries. Bulletin of Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning (London). 


May 1998, U.S. A. 
Dec. 1928, Switzer- 
land 


May 1930, Budapest 
Aug. 1930, Gt Brit- 
ain and Norway 

Mar. 1929, France Dec. 1930, Italy 
Feb. 1930, Austria Apr. 1931, Poland 
Mar. 1932, Roumania 


2. FHA Gives Standards for Subdividing, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 36, Jan. 
1935, pp. 48-50. 


3. FHA's Title II, Note on Subdivision 
Control, ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 61, 
Nov. 1934, pp. 380-381. 


4. Freeways, Linear Zoning and Subdivi- 
sion Control, City Planning, v. 10, July 
1934, p. 138. 


5. Land Subdivision Control in Germany, 
City Planning, v. 10, Apr. 1934, p. 82, 

6. Correction of a Detroit Subdivision, by 
T. B. Augur, Planning Broadcasts (Bulletin 
of the Planning Foundation of America), 
Series of 1933, Apr.-May. 

7. Reflections on the Art of Administer- 
ing Deed Restrictions, by С, S. Ascher, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 8, Nov. 1932, pp. 373-377. 

8. 'The Legal Status of Boards of Zoning 
Appeals, by V. D. Cover, Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economies, v. 8, Nov. 
1932, pp. 352-363. 

9. The Enforcement of Deed Restrictions, 
by C. S. Ascher, City Planning, v. 8, Oct. 
1932, pp. 193-902. 

10. Protective Deed Restrictions, by Н. 
Clarke, National Real Estate Journal, v. 33, 
June 1932, pp. 42-46. 

11. Subdivision Control in Evansville, 
Ind.. City Planning, v. 8, Apr. 1932, pp. 69— 
72, ill. 

12. The Battle of Architectural Styles 
(letter), Architect and Engineer, v. 107, 
Dec. 1931, pp. 99-102. 

18. The Robertson Plan of Subdivision 
Operation, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
32, Apr. 13, 1931, pp. 37-39. 

14. Architectural Control, by C. Н. 
Cheney, American Architect, v. 139, Apr. 
1931, pp. 22-33, ill. 

15. Realty Developments and the Archi- 
tect, by A. C. Holden, Architectural Rec- 
ord, v. 69, Apr. 1981, pp. 381-358. 

16. Rent Now — Own Later, by G. N. 
Swett, National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, 
Oct. 13, 1930, pp. 26-28. 

17. Protecting the Open Country for Re- 
sidential Use, by L. D. Tilton, American 
Landscape Architect, v. 2, May 1930, pp. 
43-47. 

18. Policies That Have Brought Subdivi- 
sion Success, by H. J. Stevens, National 
Real Estate Journal, у. 30, Mar. 81, 1930, 
pp. 25-31, ill. 

19. Land Subdivision Regulations in Los 


Angeles, City Planning, v. 6, Jan. 1930, p. 
45. 

20. Some Suggested Changes in the Con- 
trol of Urban Development, by C. Wood- 
bury, Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, v. 5, Aug. 1929, pp. 249-259. 

91. The "Free-Lot" Subdivider: His 
Method of Operation and the Available 
Methods of Control, by H. Morton Bod- 
fish, Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economies, у. 5, May 1929, pp. 187—198, 
and Aug. 1929, pp. 285-292. 

22. A Developer’s View of Deed Restric- 
tions, by J. C. Nichols, Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, v. 5, May 
1929, pp. 132-142. 

33. Homebuilder's and Subdivider's Con- 
sultative Bureau, by H. S. Kissel, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Apr. 15, 1929, 
pp. 102-104. 

24. Model Subdivision Regulations, 
American City, v. 40, Mar. 1929, pp. 155- 
156. 

25. Public Interest in Subdivision Stand- 
ards, National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, 
Dec. 24, 1928, pp. 38-39. 

26. City Planning Enabling Act Maps 
New Ground in Subdivision Control, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Dec. 10, 
1928, p. 55. 

27. Report on Control of Land Subdivi- 
sion and Building Development, American 
City Planning Institute, National Real Es- 
tate Journal, у. 29, Sept. 17, 1928, pp. 49- 
50. 

28. Municipal Control of an Outlying 
Subdivision, by H. C. Monchow, Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, v. 4, 
Aug. 1928, pp. 320-324. 

29. Subdivision Control Methods, by G. 
M. Rush and W. S. Holbrook, Jr., National 
Real Estate Journal, у. 29, July 23, 1928, 
pp. 42-45. 

30. Code of Ethics, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 29, July 9, 1998, p. 35. 


31. Control of Land Subdivision and 
Building Development, American City, 
July 1928, pp. 109-110. City Planning, 
July 1928, pp. 251-255. 


32. California Planning Act of 1927, by 
H. C. Monchow, Journal of Land and Pub- 
lic Utility Economies, v. 4, May 1928, pp. 
908-212. 


33. Rules for Land Subdivision, American 
City, v. 38, Mar. 1998, pp. 127-130. 


34. Community Improvement Associa- 
tions, by J. B. Thompson, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 28, Nov. 28, 1927, pp. 
33-34. 


35. Cooperation Between City Planners 
and Realtors in Subdivision Control, by M. 
Knowles, Civic Comment, Sept. 1, 1927, pp. 
15-16. 

36. Progress in Architectural Control, by 
С. Н. Cheney, National Real Estate Jour- 
nal, v. 28, July 25, 1927, pp. 37-40. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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87. Legal Authority for Architectural 
Control, by E. Musick, National Real Es- 
tate Journal, v. 28, June 13, 1927, pp. 40— 
45. 

88. National Planning Body Adopts Joint 
Realtor Committee Recommendation for 
Subdivision Control, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 28, May 30, 1927, p. 49. 

39. The Realtor's Responsibility in Sub- 
dividing, by A. Tealdi, National Real Es- 
tate Journal, v. 98, Mar. 91, 1917, pp. 19- 
90, 

40. Regulation of Subdivisions by Local 
Real Estate Boards, by H. W. Elmore, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 98, Jan. 94, 
1927, pp. 49-51. 

41. Validity of Comprehensive Zoning, by 
E. W. Morehouse, Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, v. 3, Feb. 1927, 
107-112. 

49, California Begins Work on Ethical 
Code for Subdivision Development, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 27, Nov. 1, 
1926, pp. 48-51. 


43. Zoning Progress in the U.S., National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 27, Sept. 90, 1996, 
p.37. 


44. Zoning of Metropolitan Districts, by 
E. O. Howard, National Real Estate Jour- 
nal, v. ?7, Mar. 8, 1926, pp. 62-64. 


45. The Planning and Control of Outly- 
ing Shopping Centers, by J. C. Nichols, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 2, Jan. 1926, pp. 17-22. 


46. Keeping Subdivision Architecture in 
Harmony with Surroundings, by F. L. 
Meline, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
26, Aug. 10, 1925, pp. 82-34. 


47. City and Regional Planning, Zoning 
and Control of Subdivisions, by J. M. Gries, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 1, Jan 1925, pp. 38—84. 


E. ECONOMICS —FINANCE— 
SELLING 
1. SOME PRINCIPLES RELATING TO 
THE ECONOMICS OF LAND SUBDIVI- 


SION, by Н. Wright, 1930, 20 pp., Amer- 
ican City Planning Institute, New York. 


2. ARESEARCH IN THE ECONOMICS 
OF LAND SUBDIVISION, by R. H. Whit- 
ten, 1927, 72 pp., pamphlet, plans, tables, 
Regional Plan of New York and School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University. 

Sub-title: With particular reference to a 
complete neighborhood unit for low or 
medium cost housing. Comparison of 
neighborhood plan and standard layout. 
Costs of raw land, lot with improvements, 


completed house. 


3. FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SUBDI- 
VISION DEVELOPMENT, by A. D. Theo- 
bald, 1930, 88 pp.. The Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, Chicago. 


Monograph No. 3 of Land Economies 
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Series. Suggested by trend toward more 
complete subdivision activities. Considers: 
credit, securing capital, types of organiza- 
tion, pre-development finance, improve- 
ments, merchandising costs and liquidation 
pricing. 

4. SUBDIVISION ACCOUNTS, by H. F. 


Taggart, 1930, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Michigan. 


Volume 2, No. 7, Michigan Business 
Studies. Considers cost, improvements, cal- 
culation of income realization, accounting 
for land contracts, direct selling expenses 
and taxation. 


5. THE VALUATION OF VACANT 
LAND IN SUBURBAN AREAS, by H. D. 
Simpson and J, E. Burton, 1931, 72 pp., 
Institute for Economic Research, Chicago. 


Monograph No. 2 in Public Finance Se- 
ries. А booklet suggesting a technique for 
land appraisal. 


6. BOURNVILLE HOUSING, Cadbury 
Brothers, Ltd., 1928, 56 pp., plans, tables, 
Bournville, England. 

Statistical analysis of an industrial resi- 
dential development. 


ARTICLES 


1. New Neighborhoods, American Archi- 
tect, v. 146, Feb. 1935, pp. 59-60. 


2. Should Unsold Lots Be Assessed at 
Wholesale or Retail Values, by F. К. 
Hamilton, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
36, Feb. 1935, pp. 80—51. 


3. FHA Title IT, Finance, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Fonuw, v. 61, Dec. 1934, pp. 454- 
457. 

4. Land Values and City Growth, by Н. 
S. Swan, Journal of Land and Publice Util- 
ity Economies, v. 10, May 1984, pp., 188- 
901. 

5. Penalties of Excess Subdividing, by €. 
D. Clark, City Planning, v. 10, Apr. 1934, 
pp. 51-61, ill. 

6. Cost of Streets and Utilities for Aver- 
age Small Houses, reprinted from v. 1 of 
reports of The President's Conference, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 33, Dec. 1932, 
pp. 33-34, ill. 

7. Self-service Selling, National Real Es- 
tate Journal, v. 32, Feb. 16, 1931, pp. 32-33. 

8. A Profit-sharing Plan for Subdivision 
Lot Buyers, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 31, Dec. 22, 1930, pp. 23-24. 

9. How Can the Subdivider Improve His 
Advertising, by H. Potter, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 31, Nov. 10, 1930, pp., 
38-39. 

10. Land Subdivision — Effect of Densi- 
ty on Acreage and on Lot Values, by R. H. 
Whitten, City Planning, v. 6, Oct. 1930, pp. 
259-963. 

11. The Relation of Subdividers to the 
Income Tax, by G. P. Ellis, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 31, Aug. 18, 1930, pp. 30- 
35, and Sept. 1, 1930, pp. 40—44. 

12. Sales Personnel, Selling and Develop- 
ment Costs, by L. T. Stevenson, National 


THE * 


Real Estate Journal, v. 31, July 21, 1930, 
pp. 33-34. 

18. Investigation Precedes Investment, 
by J. F. Paddock, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 31, July 7, 1930, pp. 35-39, ill. 

14. Selling a Subdivision, by E. W. 
Pavey, National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, 
May 26, 1930, pp. 27-29, June 9, 1930, pp. 
46-48, and June 23, 1930, pp. 40—43. 

15. The New Economics, by R. T. Ely, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 5, Nov. 1929, pp. 342-353. 

16. How to Reduce the Cost of Land De- 
velopment, by H. Wright, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 30, Sept. 2 1929, pp. 
17-22, ill. 

17. Making Use of the Broker in Subdivi- 
sion Selling, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 90, Sept. 2, 1929; pp. 28-30. 

18. The Cost of Regional Planning, by 
H. James, Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economies, v. 5, Aug. 1999, pp. 
303-310, ‘ 

19. How Subdivision Sales Were Created 
by an Intensive Home Building Campaign, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, May 
27, 1929, pp. 26-30, ill. 

20. A Self-liquidating Plan for Financing 
a Subdivision, by A. D. Theobald, Journal 
of Land and Public Utility Economies, v. 
5, Feb. 1929, pp. 92-94. 

21. Estimating the Value of Vacant 
Residential Lots, by A. J. Mertzke, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, у. 29, Dec. 10, 
1928, pp. 26-28. 

22. The Changed Subdivision Market, 
by R. E. Woods, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 29, Oct. 29, 1928, pp. 23-25. 

23. Capitalizing Drainage in Selling Sub- 
divisions, by Н. E. Hees, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 29, May 28, 1928, pp. 
46-47. 

24. Remarkable Subdivision Market An- 
alysis, National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, 
Mar. 19, 1928, p. 25, table. 


25. How to Finance a Subdivision, by J. 
N. Stalker, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 28, May 16, 1927, p. 47. 


26. Real Estate Subdivision Trusts, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 28, Oct. 3, 
1927, p. 49. 


27. The Florida Land Boom, by Н. B. 
Vanderblue, Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economies, v. 3, May 1927, pp. 
113-131, and Aug. 1927, pp. 252-269, sta- 
tistics. 


28. Financing a Subdivision, by J. A. 
Schmitt, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
28, July 11, 1927, pp. 33-34. 


29. Advertising Problems of the Subdi- 
vider, by L, Polk, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 28, May 30, 1927, pp. 31-82. 


30. Town and Regional Planning in Re- 
lation to Existing and Potential Land Val- 
ues, by J. Nolen, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 27, Dec. 27, 1926, pp. 26-30. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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LMOST all important 
buildings that go up these 
days include one or more of 
Armstrong’s Cork Products. 
For architects and engineers 
have found that cork offers vital 
advantages that insure long 
efficient life. 

The new government build- 
ings in Washington are typical. 
In the recently completed Post 
Office Department Building, for 
example, three of Armstrong’s 
Cork Products are used to in- 
sulate low temperature equip- 
ment. In the cafeteria’s refrig- 
erated rooms, Armstrong’s Cork- 
board stands guard; on the air 
conditioning equipment tanks, 
Armstrong's Cork Lagging; and 
on cold lines, Armstrong’s Cork 
Covering. 

Choice of cork insulation for 
low temperature rooms and 
equipment insures continued 
operating efficiency. Thanks to 


CORKBOARD 
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WASHINGTON'S NEW POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDIN "M 


INSURES PERMANENT EFFICIENCY 
OF LOW TEMPERATURE EQUIPMENT 


its natural moisture-resistance, 
cork provides a permanent bar- 
rier to heat . . . dependable pro- 
tection for as long as the 
equipment lasts. Many installa- 
tions of Armstrong's Corkboard 
and Cork Covering made as long 
as thirty years ago are still on 
active duty. 

A fourth Armstrong's Cork 
Product, Vibracork, also has 
been utilized in the new Post 
Office Building to guard against 
the transmission. of machinery 
vibration. This resilient cork 
cushion is adaptable for any 
type of equipment, and does not 
"take a set" even under sus- 
tained compression. 

For complete descriptions of 
these and other Armstrong Prod- 
ucts, see the current issue of 
Sweet's. Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Building 
Materials Div., 900 Con- 
cord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


УЛ 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. For continued 
operating economy, tanks are insulated with Armstrong's 
Cork Lagging; cold pipes with Armstrong's Cork Covering. 
Armstrongs Vibracork, under equipment, checks vibration. 


REFRIGERATED EQUIPMENT. In this cafeteria, meat, 

fish, and pass-through refrigerators are guarded with Arm- 

strong’s Corkboard to insure constant food-preserving tem- 
peratures and lowest refrigerating cost. 


Armstrongs 


CORK COVERING 


VIBRACORK 
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King Coal Goes Completely Modern 


Coal has now come into its own as 
an automatic fuel. Iron Fireman has 
brought this about. Iron Fireman 
automatic coal heating is the equal of any other 
kind of automatic heating in cleanliness and 
convenience. It is safe and reliable. In most 
sections of the country it costs so much less for 
Iron Fireman automatic coal firing than for 
heating with other automatic fuels that there 


is simply no comparison from 


covered containers. Models are available to 
fit practically every type of heating plant or 
basement arrangement. The distance the coal 
is conveyed and the size of the bin can be 
varied greatly. Coal can be conveyed to the 
heating plant from the front, rear, either 
side, or different angles. This wide flexibility 
makes possible installations that are specially 
designed to fit the most diverse individual 


requirements. 


the standpoint of economy. 
The Iron Fireman automatic 
anthracite burner illustrated 
above feeds coal direct from bin 
to boiler or furnace by a simple, 
quiet screw conveyor running 
under the basement floor. It also 
removes ashes from the fire auto- 


matically and deposits them in 


Don Graf Data Sheets and 
descriptive literature 
available on request 
to architects who are 
entering the 1935 Pencil 
Points Architectural 
Competition. Address 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Com- 
pany, 3154 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iron Fireman models that 
feed direct from bin or bunker 
to fire are made for firing both 
bituminous and anthracite coal, 
and for heating and power boil- 
ers up to 300 h.p., as well as 
for homes. Literature gladly 
sent on request; or refer to 


Sweet's Architectural Catalog. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio 
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31. Capital Required for Subdivision 
Operation, by C. P. Gray, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 27, Nov. 1, 1926, pp. 17- 
99. 


32. How to Market a Subdivision, һу 
Mason Case, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 27, Oct. 4, 1926, pp. 31-34. 


33. Value of Charts in Subdivision Fi- 
nancing, by R. C. Herzog, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 97, Sept. 6, 1926, pp. 
48—50. 


34. The Prevention of Economic Waste 
by City Planning, by H. Bartholomew, 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomies, v. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 83-88. 


F. LANDSCAPING— 
RECREATION PLANNING— 
ENGINEERING 

1. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, by 
S. Child, 1927, 279 pp., ill., Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Palo Alto, California. 

Twelve typical problems and their solu- 
tions presented in letter form. Non-techni- 
cal text followed by detailed notes. Bibliog- 
raphy, well indexed. 


2. ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT, by 
J. M. Bennett, 1929, 265 pp., ill., Mac- 
millan, New York. 

Field work, design, planting, seeding and 
sodding, maintenance, public utilities, park- 
ways. Legal notes in appendices. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

3. RECREATION PROBLEMS OF SUB- 
DIVISIONS. Special number (August 
1931) of magazine, Recreation, National 
Recreation Association, New York. 

Data on 527 subdivisions in 258 cities 
having permanent recreation spaces. Equip- 
ment location and size, cooperation with 
city plan, schools. Control and financing. 


4. AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO CITY AND. RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING, by John Nolen, 
1928, 22 pp., pamphlet, National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, New York. 

Planning problems. Plan of typical air- 
port and list of qualifications of site. 


5. THE PLANNING OF THE MODERN 
CITY, by М.Р. and Н. M. Lewis, 1923, 457 
pp., ill., John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

Second edition of a general text on city 
planning mainly from the viewpoint of the 
municipal engineer. Short section on garden 
cities. 


ARTICLES 


1. Landscape Architecture and City 
Planning, by R. D. Cornell, Architect and 
Engineer, v. 112, May 1933, pp. 21-26, ill. 


2. Landscape Architecture and Subdivi- 
sions, by R. D. Cornell, Architect and Engi- 
neer, v. 112, Mar. 1933, pp. 11-19, ill. 


3. Acquisition of Park Land in Connec- 
tion with Real Estate Subdivisions, by 8. 


H. Hare, City Planning, v. 9, Jan. 1933, pp. 
10-14. 

4. Small Garden in the Small Commu- 
nity, Monatshefte für Baukunst, v. 17, Jan. 
1933, pp. 46-48, ill. In German. 

5. Problem of the Hardy Small Garden in 
City Planning, by H. Reichow, Wasmuths 
Monatshefte für Baukunst, v. 16, Feb. 
1989, pp. 94—96, ill. 

6. Making Our Communities More Gar- 
denlike, by K. B. Lohmann, Landscape 
Architecture, v. 23, Oct. 1932, pp. 15-23, 
ill. 


7. Modern Landscape Art in Germany, 
by J. J. Spoon, American Landscape Archi- 
tect, v. 5, Oct. 1931, pp. 30-33, ill. 

8. The Golf Course and Its Subdivision, 
by C. H. Roser and R. D. Tilton, American 
Landscape Architect, v. 5, Oct. 1931, pp. 
26-29, ill. 

9. Airports Versus Subdivisions, by J. W. 
Rau, Jr., Journal of Land and Public Util- 
ity Economies, v. 6, May 1930, pp. 205-208. 

10. It Pays the Subdivider to Install a 
Two-main System, by T. F. Wolfe, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal, v. 30, May 13, 
1929, pp. 40-42, ill. 


11. How the Consulting Engineer Can 
Help the Realtor Developer, by J. F. Pad- 
dock, National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, 
Mar. 4, 1929, pp. 36-39, ill. 

12. The Golf Course As a Sales Help in 
Residential Developments, by J. F. Pad- 
dock, National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, 
Feb. 4, 1929, pp. 62-66, ill. 

18. Parks and Playgrounds. National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Dec. 10, 1928, 
p. 66. 

14. The Artificial Lake, by J. F. Paddock, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Dec. 
10, 1928, pp. 43-47, ill. 

15. Cooperating Effectively with Nature 
in the Layout of Land, American City, v. 
39, Aug. 1998, pp. 133-134. 


16. Value of Bridle Paths in Subdivisions, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, July 9, 
1998, p. 56. 


17. Influence of Topography in the Lay- 
out of Land Subdivisions, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, v. 18, Apr. 1998, pp. 188-199. 


18. Gift of Park Spaec Not Always an 
Asset for Small Subdivisions, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 29, Jan. 23, 1998, p. 22. 


19. Realtors Create Beautiful Subdivision 
out of Uninteresting Terrain, National Real 
Estate Journal, v. 98, May 30, 1927, pp. 
33-35, ill. 


90. What Percentage for Play? National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 98, May 80, 1927, 
pp. 21-24, ill. 


21. Some Problems of Recreational Land, 
by G. S. Wehrwein, Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, v. 3, May 1927, 
pp. 163-172. 

22. Use of the Tractor in Subdivision De- 


velopment, National Real Estate Journal, 
v. 98, Apr. 18, 1927, pp. 25-38, ill. 


98. Golf Course in Subdivisions, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 97, Aug. 98, 1926, 
pp. 52-33, ill. ` 


24. Mountain Subdivisions, by Dr. R. 
Power, National Real Estate Journal, v. 27, 
Apr. 19, 1926, pp. 50-54, ill. 


G. SOCIOLOGY—POPULATION 
INFLUENCES—DECENTRAL- 
IZATION 

1. MODERN HOUSING, by С. Bauer, 
1934, 379 pp., ill., bibliography. 

A careful sociological study of many 
European examples in the light of their ap- 
plication to American practice. 

2. TOWN PLANNING AND TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT, by S. D. Adshead, 1924, 
204 pp., ill., Dutton, New York. 

Social and administrative conditions in- 
flueneing town planning. 


3. THE NEW EXPLORATION, by B. 
MacKaye, 1928, 228 pp., ill, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. 

Critical estimate of present day urban 
living. A philosophy of regional planning. 

4. THE SUBURBAN TREND, by H. P. 
Douglass, 1925, 340 pp.. diagrams, tables, 
The Century Co., New York. 

A not-too-technical sociological study of 
causes and effects of American suburban de- 
velopment with emphasis on the people ra- 
ther than planning technique. 

5. SOME ASPECTS OF URBAN AND 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT, by T. Sharp, 
1932, 227 pp., ill, Oxford University 
Press, Milford, London. 

This book has been termed a challenge to 
the garden city principle. Written by a de- 
fender of the English landscape and tradi- 
tional architecture. Descriptions of many 
villages. 

6. LAND SUBDIVIDING AND THE 
RATE OF UTILIZATION, by E. M. Fisher 
and R. F. Smith, 1932, 80 pp., Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Volume 4, No. 5, Michigan Business 
Studies. Purpose to determine the relation- 
ship between population growth, real estate 
subdividing, or the preparation of sites for 
urban use, and the rate at which those sites 
are put into utilization. Metropolitan region 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., 1909-1931. An at- 
tempt to estimate the cost of excessive sub- 
division. 

7. REAL ESTATE SUBDIVIDING AC- 
TIVITY AND POPULATION GROWTH 
IN NINE URBAN AREAS, by E. M. Fisher, 
1928, 61 pp., charts, Bureau of Business 
Researeh, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Volume 1, No. 9, Michigan Business 
Studies. Treats relation between lots 
platted and growth of population in De- 
troit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Birmingham, 
Lansing, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor 
and Flint. 

8. PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING AND GAR- 
DEN CITIES, about 300 pp., each, 1922, 
1924, 1925. 


( Continued on page 34) 
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BOOKS 


(Continued from page 33) 


ARTICLES 

1. Population and Subdividing Activity 
in the Region of Chicago, 1871-1930, by II. 
C. Monchow, Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economies, v. 9, May 1933, pp. 192- 
206. 

2. An Inventory of Housing in a Subur- 
ban City (Evanston, III.), by А. G. Hin- 
man, Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, v. 7, May 1931, pp. 169-180. 


3. Real Estate Expert Studies Suburban 
Growth, National Real Estate Journal, v. 
29, Nov. 12, 1928, pp. 44—16, graplis, tables, 


4. Technique of Forecasting the Growth 
of a Community, by E. N. Widen, National 
Real Estate Journal, v. 27, June 28, 1926, 
pp. 17-33, maps. 


5. Will the Suburban Trend Continue? 
by W. E. Bailey, National Real Estate 
Journal, v. 26, Nov. 30, 1925, pp. 18-20, 
statistics. 


Н. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


1. RECENT BOOKS AND REPORTS 
ON HOUSING, ZONING AND TOWN 
PLANNING, National Housing Association, 
Publications No. 58 (Oct, 1928), 34 pp.; 
No. 59 (Oct. 1929), 33 pp.; No. 62 (Oct. 
1930), 34 pp. 

Valuable references classified under 
books, pamphlets and articles, by place and 
author. 


2. PLANNING INFORMATION UP TO 
DATE, by T. К. Hubbard and К. Me- 
Namara, 1928, 103 pp., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 

Supplement 1923-1928 to next item. 
Lists references on zoning, platting, trans- 
portation, utilities, subdivisions, structures, 
public open spaces, planting, regional, rural 
and national planning. 


3. MANUAL OF INFORMATION ON 
CITY PLANNING AND ZONING, by T. K. 
Hubbard, 1923, 188 pp., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 

Complete and beautifully organized bib- 
liography of early work. 


4. LIST OF REFERENCES ON SUBUR- 
BAN REAL ESTATE WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO INDUSTRIAL VIL- 
LAGES, Department of Bibliography, Li- 
brary of Congress, 1925, 7 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

“Select list of references No. 925. ” Book 
and periodical references 1905-1925, 


5. LIST OF RECENT REFERENCES 
ON CITY PLANNING, Department of Bib- 
liography, Library of Congress, 1922, 13 
рр., typed list. 

** Select list of references No. 688.” Books 
and periodicals, 1913-1922, 


6. SELECT LIST OF WORKS RELAT- 
ING TO CITY PLANNING AND ALLIED 
TOPICS, 1913, 35 pp., New York Public 
Library. 

Covers the early period thoroughly. 
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7. SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY, by К. MeNamara, in City 
Planning, v. 10, July 1934, pp. 146-149. 


I. AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 
AND SUBDIVISIONS 
1. RADBURN, NEW JERSEY 
Radburn, A Plan of Living, by R. B. 
Hudson, 1934, 118 pp., ill., Amer. As- 
soc. for Adult Education, New York. 


AncHITECTURAL Fonuw, v. 56, Mar. 1932, 
рр. 239—243, v. 58, Арг. 1933, p. 264. 


Architectural Record, v. 73, Mar. 1933, 
рр. 230-931, v. 65, Feb. 1929, pp., 196- 
197. 


American Architect, v. 137, Jan. 1930, 
pp. 42-45. 


Architecture (N. Y.), v. 60, Dec. 1929, 
pp. 917-324, 

American Landscape Architect, v. 1, 
Oct. 1929, pp. 9-15. 


Landscape Architecture, v. 21, Oct. 1930, 
pp. 23-29. 


Creative Art, v. 6, June 1930, pp. 446- 
449. 


American City, v. 41, Nov. 929, pp.1 
142-144; v. 39, Oct. 1928, pp. 81-82; 
v. 38, Feb. 1928, pp. 152-154. 


Bulletin, Internat. Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, Feb. 1930. 


National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, July 
9, 1928, pp. 31-32; v. 30, Mar. 4, 1929, 
pp. 56-57; v. 30, May 13, 1929, pp. 
36-37; v. 30, Sept. 30, 1929, pp. 74-76; 
v. 89, Jan. 19, 1931, p. 32; v. 89, Feb. 
2, 1931, p. 34. 


National Municipal Review, Mar. 1998, 
pp. 142-146, 


The Survey, Feb. 15, 1929, pp. 649-650. 
Building Investment, Oct. 1929, pp.9-13. 


2, SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, QUEENS, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 58, Apr. 1933, 
p. 263, 


Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, v. 2, Apr. 1926, pp. 172-185; 
v. 8, May 1932, pp. 164-174. 

Architectural Record, v. 69, Mar. 1931, 
pp. 226, 228, 230—233. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 28, Apr. 
18, 1927, pp. 34-37; v. 28, May 80, 
1927, p. 23. 

3. CHATHAM VILLAGE, PITTSBURGH 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 58, Apr. 1938, 
frontis.; v. 62, Jan. 1935, p. 108. 


American Landscape Architect, v. 5, 
Dec. 1931, pp. 22-26, 31. 


4. SHAKER HEIGHTS, CLEVELAND 

American Landscape Architect, v. 1, 
July 1929, pp. 20-35. 

National Real Estate Journal, у. 26, July 
13, 1925, pp. 38-40; v. 27, Feb. 8, 1926, 
pp. 56-58; v. 31, Dec. 22, 1930, pp. 35— 
36. 


THE · 


5. YORKSHIP VILLAGE, CAMDEN, 


American Review of Reviews, v. 60, Dec. 
1919, pp. 599-602. 


See “Civic Art“ (A. 2), p 273; and “New 
York Regional Survey," v. 7 (C. 4), pp. 
948-949. 

6. MUNSEY PARK, 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

“New York Regional Survey," v. 7 (C.4), 
pp. 102, 947-248. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, 
May 14, 1928, pp. 24-27. 

Building Investment, June 1928, pp. 21- 
22, 66. 

7. FIVE FLORIDA DEVELOPMENTS 

AND MARIEMONT 

Der Städtebau, v. 22, No. 4, 1927, pp. 
50—54. 

8. MARIEMONT, CINCINNATI 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 58, Apr. 1933, 
p. 265. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, v. 88, Dec. 
1922, pp. 893-894. 

See “New Towns for Old" (B. 4), pp. 
111-132. 


9. RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 

Landscape Architecture, v. 21, July 1931, 
pp. 257-291; v. 22, Jan. 1932, pp. 109- 
117. 

10. COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT, KAN. 

SAS CITY, MO. 

ARCHITECTURAL Fonuw, v. 61, Oct. 1934, 
pp. 302—306, 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 27, Jan. 
11, 1926, рр. 49—44. 


11. RIVER OAKS, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, v. 59, July 1933, 
p. 82. 

National Heal Estate Journal, v. 30, 
Mar. 4, 1929, pp. 21-28; v. 36, Jan 
1935, pp. 18-20, 

12, CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 26, Dec. 
98, 1925, pp. 40—15; v. 27, Oct. 4, 1926, 
рр. 36-37. 

International Studio, v. 81, May, 1925, 
pp. 107-112. 

13. LAWRENCE FARMS, N. Y. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 59, July 1933, 
pp. 82-83, 

American Landscape Architect, v. 6, 
Mar. 1932, pp. 94—99. 

American City, v. 42, Jan. 1930, рр. 135- 
136. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Nov. 
25, 1999, pp. 17-19. 

14. MOUNTAIN BROOK ESTATES, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. _ 
American Landscape Architect, у. 2, 

May 1930, рр. 10-18. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, Mar. 

17, 1980, pp. 34—40. 


MANHASSET, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The хат. of the (ix Conditioning 9 g4tem 


MAY 


. 


1935 


Refrigerating equipment and boiler, plus units or central fan, are the “heart” of the air 
conditioning plant. Piping or duct work is the “circulatory system.” But the automatic 
temperature control apparatus is the "brain" which commands the entire installation... 
Particularly true when Jonnson Summer-Winter Thermostats and other JoHNson devices 
are used! At the command of a central switch, operated once each season, these instruments 
control either cooling or heating. . . function at different temperatures, summer or winter. 
. . . Central plants and unit conditioners are arranged, usually, for winter heating and sum- 
mer cooling. Consequently, Јонхѕох Systems of automatic temperature and humidity con- 
trol are designed for this double service. Heating, Cooling, Humidifying, Dehumidifying— 
whatever the problem, there is a wide variety of Jounson equipment to fit the requirements. 
A Jounson sales engineer will be glad to discuss these applications. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN — - BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON SUMMER-WINTER THERMOSTAT 


WHAT WILL IT DO 


A FEW 


UNVARNISHED FACTS 
ABOUT 


INSULATION 


We have plenty of laboratory figures to show why BALSAM- 
Wool is better insulation. But your clients don’t want labo- 
ratory figures. They want insulation efficiency Hon the job. 

Here are a few questions every architect should ask . . . if 
he is interested in giving his clients more insulation value 
per dollar: 


Is It Moisture-PROOF? 


We know—and you know—that moisture destroys the effectiveness of 
insulation. We know—and you know—that moisture gets into any insu- 
lation which is not adequately protected as a whole. BALSAM-WOOL is 
completely and permanently protected from moisture . . . sealed in a water- 
proof covering. In addition, it is chemically treated to make it vermin- 
proof and fire-resistant. 


Z 
— 


Application? 


To be effective, insulation must have no weak spots—leave no loophole 
for wind, heat or cold to get through. But you cannot be sure of con- 
tinuous insulation with materials that are merely poured or dumped in by 
common labor. BALSAM- Wool is positive in application—/astened in place 
by qualified carpenters who know their business. Flanged edges now make 
it even easier to apply than ever before. 


Is It Permanent in EFFECTIVENESS? 
— 


аа 


Materials that settle or that change their form, cannot be permanently 
effective. BALsAM-Woor lasts as long as the building in which it is applied 
—slays where it is pul and does not change its form. 


Does It Offer the RIGHT Thickness for the Job ? 


For every home and every climate, there is a right thickness of insulation beyond which it does not pay 
to go. BALsAM-WooL comes in thicknesses to fit every insulation need, everywhere. 


Let us tell you all of the facts about H H [5 H m T UJ 0 0 L 


Barsam-Woor. We believe you will 
find them worth knowing! 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
if. 


P A Ut Ы * MINNESOTA 
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15. T.V.A/s TOWN OF NORRIS 
(SUBSISTENCE) 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 60, Jan. 1934, 
pp. 77-78. 
16. HARBOUR GREEN, AMITYVILLE, 
LONG ISLAND 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 60, Apr. 1934, 
pp. 306-307. 


17. KNOLLWOOD, N. J. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 
1934, p. 471. 


60, June 


18. STRATHMORE-AT-MANHASSET, 
LONG ISLAND 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 
1934, pp. 382-384. 


19. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
American Landscape Architect, v. 3, 
Aug. 1930, pp. 21-26. 


61, Nov. 


20. COLONIA SOLANA, ARIZONA 


DESERT 
Landscape Architecture, v. 19, Oct. 1928, 
рр. 6-13. 


21. ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE 
See “Civic Art” (A. 2), pp. 276-277. 


22. NORTHWOOD (ROLAND PARK) 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 32, Mar. 
16, 1931, pp. 10-13. 


23. KOHLER VILLAGE, WISCONSIN 
(INDUSTRIAL) 


American Landscape Architect, v. 3, 
Sept. 1930, pp. 10-18. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 26, Oct. 
19, 1925, pp. 33-37. 

Sanitary and Heating Engineer, v. 96, 
Nov. 4, 1921, pp. 977-980. 


24. JEWEL PARK, BARRINGTON, 
ILL. (INDUSTRIAL) 


American Landscape Architect, v. 3, Oct. 
1930, pp. 32-38. 


25. ALLWOOD, N. J. 

National Real Estate Journal, v. 32, Feb. 
16, 1931, pp. 11-17; v. 32, Mar. 2, 
1931, pp. 35-40. 


26. DREXEL PARK, PHILADELPHIA 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Nov. 
26, 1928, pp. 28-36. 


27. INDIAN HILL ESTATES, NEAR 
CHICAGO 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 29, Aug. 
20, 1928, pp. 42-47. 


28. SUNSET HILLS, GREENSBORO, 
N; С, 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 30, Jan. 
7, 1929, pp. 21-38. 
29. OAK HILL VILLAGE, NEWTON 
CENTER, MASS, 


National Real Estate Journal, v. 27, Nov. 
15, 1926, pp. 23-29. 


30. WESTCHESTER, NEAR CHICAGO 
National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, 
May 12, 1930, pp. 25-28. 
31. FOXHALL VILLAGE, WASHING- 
TON, D. С. 
National Real Estate Journal, у. 29, Jan. 
23, 1928, pp. 23-27. 


32. SEQUOYAH HILLS, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. 


National Real Estate Journal, у. 31, May 
26, 1930, pp. 32-36. 


33. NICHOLS HILLS, OKLAHOMA 
CITY 


National Real Estate Journal, v. 31, Aug. 
4, 1930, pp. 44-46. 


J. ENGLISH COMMUNITIES AND 
GARDEN CITIES 


1. LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY 

Garden Cities and Town Planning 
(Eng.), v. 18, May-June 1928, p. 132; 
v. 19, Aug.-Sept. 1929, pp. 187-191; 
v. 90, June-July 1930, pp. 143-185. 

Architecture (Eng.), v. 8, Sept.-Oct. 
1930, pp. 115-119. 

See “ Building of Satellite Towns” (B. 3), 
pp. 55-165, and "Kampffmeyer" 
(С. 9), pp. 71-81. 

2. WELWYN GARDEN CITY 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, v. 
1933, p. 256. 

Architecture (Eng.), v. 
1930, pp. 96-108. 

Architects Journal (Eng.), Nov. 2, 1927, 
pp. 569-584. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning, v. 15, 
Feb. 1925, pp. 33-37; v. 16, Dec. 1926, 
pp. 250-254; v.20, Jan. 1930, pp. 1-32; 
v. 18, Apr. 1928, pp. 80-83. 

See“ Building of Satellite Towns" (B. 3), 
pp. 169-284. * Kampffmeyer“ (C. 9), 
pp. 82-92, “Site Planning in Practice 
sae 49:0) 

3. HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB, 

NEAR LONDON 

Architecture (Eng.), v. 
1903, pp. 109-114. 

See “N. Y. Regional Survey," v. 7 (C. 4), 
pp. 26, 33, 75. 

4. WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER 

'Town and Country Planning (Eng.), v. 1, 
Feb. 1933, pp. 38-43; v. 1, May 1933, 
pp. 75-79. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning, v. 22, 
Feb.-Mar. 1932, pp. 41-45. 


5. CORBY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

'Town and Country Planning, v. 2, June 
1934, pp. 91-103. 

6. SILVER END, WITHAM, ESSEX 

Architectural Record, v. 68, Oct. 1930, 
pp. 312-317. 

7. NEW EARSWICK, YORK 


Town and Country Planning, v. 3, Mar. 
1935, pp. 46—55. 


58, Apr. 


8, Sept.-Oct. 


8, Sept.-Oct. 


KK. COMMUNITIES IN OTHER 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


1. SILLENBUCH, NEAR STUTTGART, 
GERMANY 


Moderne Bauformen, v. 33, Dec. 1934, 
pp. 659-688. 
2. NEW GARDEN CITIES OF 
GREATER BERLIN 
Art et Décoration, v. 55, May 1929, pp. 
145-160. In French. 
3. SEVERAL GERMAN EXAMPLES 
See “Civic Art” (A. 2), pp. 265-271. 
4. GARDEN CITY AT NIEUWENDAM, 
HOLLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 59, Oct. 1933, 
pp. 311-312, in International Section. 
5. SOME BELGIAN GARDEN SUB- 
URBS 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, v. 44, Feb. 1926, 
pp. 79-84. 
6. GARDEN CITY NEAR PARIS 
Der Stüdtebau, v. 23, No. 3, 1928, pp. 
70-13. 
7. COMMUNITY NEAR ZURICH 
Der Stüdtebau, v. 24, No. I, 1929, рр. 
12-21. 
8. SMALL HOUSE COMMUNITIES 
IN SWEDEN 
Der Stiidtebau, v. 23, No. 10, 1928, pp. 
941-252. 
9. GARDEN COMMUNITY FOR 
WORKERS IN SWEDEN 
Wasmuths Monatshefte für Baukunst, 
v. 16, Apr. 1932, pp. 182-183. 
10. ORAKEI GARDEN SUBURB, NEAR 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, v. 20, 
Feb. 1930, p. 44. 
——————— — 


THE CODE AUTHORITY 
for 


Periodical Publishing and Printing Industry 
(A-3) 


232 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone AShland 4-0350 
PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT of 
CIRCULATION 
"This is to certify that the average circulation 

per issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


for the six months’ period July Ist to and includ- 
ing December 31st, 1934, was as follows: 


Copies sold. 8,415 
Copies distributed free... 1,998 
ТӨШ з os 554805524 10,418 
Signed TIME INCORPORATED 
(Publisher) 


Subseribed to and sworn before me 
on this Ist day of April, 1935 
HERBERT E. MAHONY 
Notary Public, New York 
County N. Y. Co. Clerk No. 
602, Reg. No. 6-M-772 Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1936. 
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Wide World 


An interior treatment that the builders of 
New York City’s subways overlooked: a 
platform in one of the new subway stations 
in Moscow. 


Rendering of the bar and first class smoking room of the new 


Wide World 
French liner, 


“Normandie,” which will make its maiden voyage in June. 


Topical Press Wide World 


Old World Housing: at left, a thatcher repairs his roof in the Northumberland 
village of Etal. The buildings will be razed because Col. the Hon. Н. E. Joicey, 
Lord of the Manor, has decided that his tenants require up-to-date homes. Right: 
a street in Alberello, Italy. These huts, known as “Trulli,” have cone-shaped 
roofs, one cone for each room in the house. Built in an earthquake area, they 
were apt to tumble at the slightest tremor, have been rebuilt in concrete. 


Wide World 


Model for a new airport at 31st Street and the East River, Manhattan, which 
will serve Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., as a commuters’ terminal for 
passengers landing at Floyd Bennett Field. Designer is Vincent Bila, Jr., Pratt 
Institute architecture student. 
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THE 


Wide World 


Model for a new Catholic church at Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia. Architects: Otto Schottenberger 
and Adolf Kautsky, Vienna. The Catholic 
population has increased from a few hundred 
to 22,000 necessitating the construction of 
a large church. 


Wide World 


Queen Mary may play this piano. Interior 
of a replica of the King's House (one of the 
royal jubilee gifts to His Majesty), at the 
Olympia arena, London. 
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Atlantic 


Rotterdam, “the city built on water“ and home of the great mod- 
ernist City Architect J. J. P. Oud, naturally turned to modern 
design when it built its first skyscraper apartment building. 


Rockefeller, 


stadia and arenas. 


Am 


Wide World 


MAY * 1935 


LI eee 


Wide World 


Close to the 16th Century walls built by Pope Julius 11 is this modern electric 
power house built by Pope Pius XI in Vatican City. 


To Charles Collens of Allen, Collens and 
Willis went the job of designing the new 
Cloisters Museum given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, by John D. 
The tower is inspired by 
the St. Michel de Cuxa Cloister in Southern 
France (story on page 40). 


Dr. J. G. Wattjes, of the Technical Uni- 
versity at Delft, Holland, 
demountable staircase, part of his scheme 
to build transportable and easily assembled 


working on а 


Gottscho 


Glass fireplace in the Manhattan apartment 
of Mr. Jay Holmes. Designed by Roy Bel- 
mont. Glass from Corning. 


MES 


ВЕ ИТИНЕ 


т. m oam m ш: 


Wide World 


Another Rockefeller gift scheduled for an early opening—the new 
Palestine Museum, just outside of Herod's Gate at the northeast 
entrance to the Holy City. 
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Ric-wil is in Service at 
Hershey Industrial School, an institution 
for 1800 orphan boys, at Hershey, Pa. 


Protect Your 
Underground 
Steam Lines 


MONG hundreds of prominent institutions which recognize 
B the paramount necessity of Ric-wiL long-time protection of 
underground steam lines is the splendid Hershey “Chocolate 
Town" development at Hershey, Pa. Here is an outstanding 
example of a model community, comprising many buildings, which 
will enjoy the advantages and economies of central heating. 
Ric-wiL offers you the hishest known efficiency in the insulation 
and protection of underground steam lines. Ric-wiL Conduit— 
made in a variety of types, materials and insulation (including 
the famous waterproof asbestos Dry-paC) will satisfactorily and 
economically meet any problem of underground steam transmis- 
sion. Our service is complete in an engineering as well as 
manufacturing sense—from coast to coast. 
The Ric-wiL Co. 1562 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York San Francisco 

Agents in principal cities. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago 


e Кісі Conduit in use for group heating at Shaker 
Square, Cleveland, tested line loss of less than 6.8%. 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


@ An All Union Congress of Soviet Architects is being planned 
for Moscow this spring. Architects from western Europe and 
the U. 8. will be invited. The main report will be devoted 


| to Soviet architectural problems relating the significance of 


Socialist construction to the cultural legacy of the past. 
Special attention will be given to the problem of building and 
planning "colhoze" villages (individual farming villages now 
pooled and operated cooperatively). 

@ Robert Lingel, chief of the Acquisition Division, New York 
Public Library, reports that his files lack the following issues of 
The Brickbuilder (now Tur AncurrEcrURAL Forum): Vol. 1, 
Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12; Vol. 2, all issues; Vol. 3, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8,9. If any early subscribers have kept their issues Mr. Lingel 
| is anxious to hear from them. 


GOTHIC MUSEUM, MANHATTAN 


Some thirty years ago George Grey Barnard (who is holding 
his first exhibition of sculpture in two decades at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, Manhattan) was bicycling and work- 
ing in France. He became known throughout the Midi as the 
man who would buy almost any piece of carved stone or 
statue. Peasants cleaning up their pigsties were apt to find 
such objects, bring them to him and complete a sale. Soon it 
| seemed that the entire countryside had taken to excavation. 
Mr. Barnard bought at random, explained that if it was a 
statue, he preferred a knight with pointed shoes (they were 
older than knights with blunt shoes). With such humble be- 


ginnings was the greatest collection of Gothic art in the U. 8. 
assembled. 

Familiar to everyone is the story of George Grey Barnard's 
Cloisters, the museum in uptown Manhattan where he lodged 
his collection and which John D. Rockefeller, Jr. later bought 
or the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Last month came an- 
nouncement that Mr. Rockefeller had donated $9,500,000 for 


л = 3 


Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 


NEW CLOISTERS 


The visitors go from Romanesque to Gothic 


a new Cloister in Tryon Park (highest point on Manhattan 
Island) which will house that part of the old Gothic and 
Romanesque collection which for the last ten years has been 
badly crowded and not on exhibition in the basement of Mr. 
Barnard's original museum. 

Architect for the new building is Charles Collens of Allen, 
Collens & Willis, Boston. The commission is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting of the past several years, especially in 
that it called for rigidly traditional architecture instead of va- 
riations of adaptations of modern. To carry it out Mr. Collens 
took an automobile trip from Pau to Avignon (the district 
| from which Mr. Barnard gathered most of his masterpieces) , 
visiting the monasteries and ancient buildings, churches and 
amphitheaters that abound in the region. Inspiration of the 


(Continued on page 43) 
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CUT 
CLIENTS 
HEATING 


COUPON BRINGS ARCHITECT’S FILE 


A new "Architect's File," compiled and edited by a nationally 
known architect, contains Delco-Heat photographs, diagrams, 
facts and specifications in complete detail. Mail the handy 


coupon and a copy will be sent to you at once, free of charge. 
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DELCO-HEAT BOILER 


A PRODUCT OF 


* Home owners, ready to modernize home wanters, ready to build 


GENERAL MOTORS 


are shopping more shrewdly, demanding greater value than ever 
before. That’s one reason why Delco-Heat Boiler is so often specified 


for both modernization work and new housing projects. 


A COMPLETE UNIT — HARMONIZED, AUTOMATIC 


Completely automatic, built from the 
ground up as one harmonized unit, 
utilizing the famous Delco-Heat prin- 
ciple of burning lowest cost domestic 
fuel oil, Delco-Heat Boiler cuts home 
heating costs as much as 40%—pro- 
vides an abundance of piping hot 
water, summer and winter, for as little 


as $1.63 a month! Compact, beauti- 


fully styled, it requires little floor 
space, is easily installed in low ceiling 
basements. Built in various sizes to 
suit every need, this automatic heating 
and domestic hot water unit is ideal 
for homes of every size and descrip- 
tion. Now offered at the lowest price 
in all Delco-Heat history and sold un- 
der liberal NHA terms. 


Delco-Heat Conditionair purifies all incoming air, bumidi- 
fies it, automatically heats and circulates the air to every 
room, providing a complete change every 10 to 15 minutes. 
In summer it purifies the air, removes pollen, bacteria, and 
circulatespure, fresh, invigorating air throughout the House. 


* 


Delco-Heat Oil Burner converts bot water, steam, vapor 
or warm air beating plants to automatic oil beat. Burns 
lowest grade domestic fuel oils with highest beating value. 
Quickly and easily installed by factory-trained experts. 
Now offered under NHA terms at an all-time, new low price. 


Please send те a copy of your “Architect's File" 


NAME 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
Dept. 121-L, Rochester, М. Y. 


ADDRESS. 


ELECTROLUX „а 


SPARKLING NEW BEAUTY 
INTO THE KITCHEN 


‚++ the place where women look first 


Sa 


FOR OWNERS: 
No moving parts to wear 
Long life 


Gas Company service 


KITCHEN doesn't have to be new 
A to catch a woman’s eye! But it 
must look bright and modern! That’s 
why the new 1935 Electrolux is so 
valuable to owners and operators who 
want to insure 100% occupancy. 

For the new Electrolux adds spar- 
kling beauty —new life—to any 
kitchen. And it offers, as well, all 
those worthwhile modern conven- 
iences women look for . . . plus 
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and it brings owners and tenants these other 
big advantages as well: 


FOR TENANTS: 
Low operating cost 


Permanent silence 


Modern conveniences 


important operating advantages. 

This modern gas refrigerator has 
the simplest of all freezing methods. 
A tiny gas flame takes the place of 
moving parts. This permits an amaz- 
ingly low cost to run, and makes 
Electrolux permanently silent— vital 
features both tenants and prospective 
tenants appreciate. 

In choosing refrigerators for your 
properties, consider Electrolux's out- 


THE +b 


standing rental appeals! And remem- 
ber, too, that because Electrolux has 
no moving parts to wear, you are 
freed from this cause of refrigeration 
complaint, interrupted service and 
shortened life. 

Your local gas company displays 
Electrolux . . . backs and services 
every one it sells. See the beautiful 
models at your gas company's show- 
room today! Servel, Inc., Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales Division, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


new As, Cooled! 
ELECTROLUX 


THE SERVEL REFRIGERATOR 
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new building was a cloister from the monastery of St. Michel 
de Cuxa, near Prades,—a part of the Barnard collection. The 
crowning tower which will lodge the executive offices is derived 
directly from the Cuxa monastery. The building will enclose 
four chronologically arranged cloisters from the Barnard col- 
lection. Herbert E. Winlock, director of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, thus described the 12th to 15th Century trip 
“Не will enter the building 


of a visitor to the new museum: 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MODEL OF THE CUXA CLOISTER 


through its Romanesque part and pass to a Romanesque hall | 


and chapel on the north side of the Cuxa Cloister. The almost 
contemporary St. Guilhelm-de-Désert (12th to early 13th 
Century) Cloister will be placed north of the Romanesque 
hall and will be treated in a manner suggested by the cloister 


of St. Trophime at Arles and of Montmajour. On the westerly | 


side of the Cuxa Cloister will be two Gothic rooms, from the 
second of which a stairway will descend to a chapel, modeled 
after the small 18th Century chapel at Carcassonne and the 
Lady Chapel in the church at Monsempron in Central 
France. At a lower level are to be installed capitals from the 
Cloisters of Bonnefont-en-Comminges (13th-14th Centuries) , 
facing a garden. To the east of the garden will be the Trie 
Cloister (second half of the 15th Century), 


easterly side of the Cuxa Cloister a Spanish ceiling, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, will be installed in a room adjoin- 
ing a lofty Gothic hall, the antique French windows for which 
came from the refectory of Sens.” 

As an additional gift Mr. Rockefeller has presented to the 
new museum his famed set of six French 15th Century tapes- 
tries portraying “The Hunt of the Unicorn.” These, purchased 
by Mr. Rockefeller for $1,100,000, have been seen publicly 
only once. They are everywhere considered the most superb 
series of the period in existence. 


FHA MOVIES 


Tue Federal Housing Administration is releasing a number of | 


movies dealing with the benefits of the National Housing Act. 
The producers are Pathé News. The Film Daily thus describes 
them: "We just saw the first two issues . . . and they are 
pips . . . the kind of stuff about the home, its improvement 
and refurnishing that will delight every housewife and home 
owner .. 
ator on modernizing a living room, showing the old furnishing 
and then indicating just how the room is metamorphosed into 
a spiffy up-to-date knockout . several thousand civic 
groups in as many towns and cities are now functioning to aid 
in the local Better Housing movement; these will cooperate 
with local dealers in building materials and house furnishings. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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facing on a court | 
above which will rise a 15th Century Gothic chapel. On the | 


. one sequence is a talk by a woman interior decor- | 


The QUESTION for m 


to decide 


* A" pictures the 
ordinary 3%in.ho!- 
low studding space 
with absolutely no 
insulative value. 
“B” shows that } in. or 1 in. board type is inadequate 
insulation. “C” demonstrates how the application of 
perfect-fitting, wall-thick Bats repel both heat and cold. 

Anything less than wall thickness of insulation must 
result in disappointment for the client. Any filler of 
wall thickness other than Rock Wool, the most ef- 
fective insulation known to science—is short of the best. 


CAPITOL V INSULATIONS 


WOOL 


Which method 
of Home Insulation is 
more effective ? 


Applied to existing construction 
pneumatically 


CRW Blowing Fibre fills entire 


air space 


Installation of wall-thick Capitol Rock Wool means 
8° to 15° lower temperature in summer. Rooms impos- 
sible before, made usable. Uniform temperatures upstairs 
and down, winter and summer. The 20% to 35% fuel 
saving permits smaller heating equipment and greater 
comfort. An insulation thatis uniform and permanent; 
fire-proof; sound-deadening; vermin-proof; moisture- 
resisting. First necessary step toward air-conditioning. 

Capitol Rock Wool can be applied as readily to ex- 
isting construction. Contractors are available in all 
cities, licensed to install Capitol Rock Wool Blowing 
Fibre by our patented pneumatic process. 


1 


INSULATION DIVISION, The Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


architects’ and engineers’ files, covering methods of 


Write for our technical data prepared especially for 
installations and full details of the insulation efficiency 


MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 
(Est. 1888) 


Please send us the free Capitol Rock Wool facts on: 
[] Home Insulation. 
O Building or Apartment Insulation. 


O Technical Data for Architects or Engineers. 


IN ONE BASKET? 


In spite of every precaution you may take to insure 
a reliable and constant supply of electricity, there is 
always the threat that fire, storms and other unto- 
ward circumstances may pitch the buildings you 
design into total darkness. Panic and personal 
injury might result. 

That's why it is so important that you don't have 
all your eggs in one basket . .. why some provision 
for emergency lighting should be made in the design 
of every public building. 

One of the most inexpensive and dependable 
methods is through the installation of а Westing- 
house Gas-Electric Set designed primarily for emer- 
gency service. Long life and freedom from atten- 
tion and maintenance makes the Westinghouse gas- 
electric set ideal for such standby operation. Fully 
automatic, it operates the instant there is any 
interruption of the normal power supply. It can be 
supplied for operation with gasoline, natural or 
artificial gas. Capacities from 800 watts to 75-kilo 
watt either alternating or direct current. 

e. 
| Address Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Room 2-N, 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. for complete information. 


R 53010 


Westinghouse 


| EMERGENCY GAS-ELECTRIC SETS | 


H 
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it should jack up the B.O. [box office] appreciably if the 
exhibit gets to work properly with this splendid made-to- 
order tie-up.” 

The movies run seven and a half minutes. Subjects shown in 
the first released reel: the Washington Monument being 
cleaned and repaired; an actual case of store remodeling with 
diagrammatic treatment of the new layout showing increased 
rental obtained; an interior decorator modernizing a living 
room; night scenes of a fire and shots of common fire hazards; 
building and industrial activity graphs showing re-employ- 
ment and ending with an intimate shot of President Roose- 
velt at his desk. 


$3,000 CLEVELAND HOUSE 


М „ху have been Cleveland's experiments in houses and 
housing. The latest effort in houses comes from Wilbur Henry 
Adams who has apparently successfully designed a lake shore 
house to cost not more than $3,000. The specifications call 
for prefabricated metal frame with interior finish of Transite, 


ADAMS LAKE HOUSE 


A few weeks will see it built 


Masonite or the like, the exterior walls being precast cement 
174 in. thick and in panels approximately 4 ft. square. The 
house consists of two bedrooms (one master, one guest), one 
large living room with combination card playing alcove and 
bar. The dining room is included as part of the living room. 
The two-car garage is at the rear of the house as is also 
the kitchen. The terrace and the upper roof deck face the 
lake and a screened-in portion below may be used for sleeping. 

The plumbing system is economically placed in the wall be- 
tween the bathroom and kitchen fixtures. The house will ac- 
tually be built early this spring, Mr. Adams estimating that 
actual assembly will take no longer than a week. 
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ECENT advances in equipment and materials 
have made the American public home-con- 
scious as never before. The man who is thinking 
about building a home has learned with enthusiasm 
of developments that multiply the pleasure and 
satisfaction of home-ownership—of insulation, 
properly humidified air, the more extensive use of 
steel. His expectations are high. 
Let a prospective home-owner clearly under- 
stand the advantages of steel-joist construction, 
and he'll want his home built with steel joists. It's 


Los Angeles, Portland, Honolulu. Export 


Un DU STE 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. District Offices: Albany, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, Washington. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


so logical. For a trifling difference in the cost of 
construction he enjoys the priceless advantage of 
security against fire. In addition, his home will 
have a floor structure that never shrinks to form 
unsightly cracks between the floor and walls, that 
won't crack or sag, or transmit sound and vibra- 
tion; that is immune to termites. 

A home built with Kalman Steel Joists is a safer, 
better home to live in. It's a sounder investment, 
too; less likely to require costly repairs, less sub- 
ject to swift obsolescence. 
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NU 
HERE IS А 4-COLOR PENCIL 
THAT WAS MADE FOR YOU... 


NORMA 


SENSATIONAL 4 COLOR 
INSTANT SHIFT PENCIL 


Norma takes the place of 4 ordinary colored pencils, shifts instantly from 
one color to the other with a flick of the thumb on the writing band. No de'ay 


in y vork. Writes with a thin, strung, deeply colore lea. blue, blac "R " * Pi — 
fed, Breen, Beeulifully and чады, Ман” ШОНО REL үкү eading GPWI ipe 

and unconditionally guaranteed against mechanical defects 7 i е = 

Four colors—red, green, blue, black. 8 years о pipe histor ү 
= 
prove it. 


"What's the best pipe for 
these vents, down-spouts 
and drains?" 


Shifts with trigger speed with a flick of the finger on the writing hand. 
Leads are of standard thickness, procurable anywhere, 

Beautiful. sturdy, well balanced barrel. 

Guaranteed against mechanical defects. 


Try NORMA for 10 Days 


Use Norma for 10 days. Put Norma through al! the paces—give it your 
hardest tests. If Norma doesn't come through with perfect service, if you 
don't agree that Norma is not merely amazing in its writability and per- 
formance but actually invaluable on the job, seud the pencil back and we *GPWI—Genuine 
will refund your money 


Puddled Wrought Iron 


Silni—silver nickel $3.50 
Rolled Gold plate. 5.00 
Sterling silver ... 8.50 
14K Gold Filled 12.00 


Complete informa- 
tion is yours for the 
asking. Just write 


' 
Norma Pencil Corp., Dept. 13 
150 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me Norma for 10 days free trial. Enclosed is 
my money order for .. to be returned promptly if I am 


in One $ 
' 
* 
' 
4 Pencils | no satistied 
' 
‘ 
' 
* 
' 
1 


in One „„ 


READING IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 


NEW LOW PRICED MODELS .. . As York Builds Them 


Reduced size—not sacrificed 
quality—enable us to offer these 
low-priced companions to the 
line of distinguished Telechimes. 
Now every home, no matter how 
modest, can have its Telechime 
to replace the noises of bells and 
buzzers with the rich melody of 
true cathedral chimes. 

Those who delight in gracious- 
ness of detail appreciate your 
specifying Telechime. Whether 
it's the Call-Boy at $2.95, the 
Master Carillon at $125.00, or 


any of the models between these 
extremes, you are certain of last- 
ing appreciation for the harmony 
and beauty that Telechime brings 
to the home. 

Attractive literature illustrat- 
ing all Telechime Models and 
actual installations are available 
on request to architects, builders, 
home owners, 


Ф "Telecbime' is the registered U. S. 
Trade Marb, exclusively owned and 
controlled by General Kontrolar 
Company, Inc., Dayton, Obio. 


GENERAL KONTROLAR COMPANY, Inc. 


Electric Chiming Signal and Code Calling Systems 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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+» patented "corkboard dip seal"... extra 
heavy steel-angle corner reinforcement 
„superior diagonal bracing...carefully 
selected, well seasoned wood...rugged 
hardware with easily operated straight- 
pull latch. Send for descriptive booklet. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
Send booklet describing York Cold Storage Doors 


Name 
Street 


City. State 
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501. SHOWER PAN 


The Cheney Co. is now making various ready-to-use copper 
products. These include Spando ready-to-use waterproofing 
which is a built up waterproofing consisting of a continuous 
layer of 3-ounce copper bonded to a 5-ounce canvas saturated 
on both sides with an asphalt coating and surfaced on the side 
opposite to the copper with a crushed mineral material. An. 
other product is a vertical ribbed siding made of 16-ounce soft 


READY-TO-USE COPPER SHOWER PAN 


copper ready for installation. Possibly most useful of all are 
the ready-to-use copper shower pans which come complete 
made of 16-ounce copper with reenforced corners. The entire 
pan has dovetailed shape corrugations to hold cement hase for 
tile, and are flattened along the middle of the pan to provide 
a valley to carry seepage to the floor drain. The pans extend 
back of marble or tile wainscot to a height of 6 in. 


502. UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


Н. W. Porter & Co., Ine., is manufacturing a new under- 
ground steam conduit system called **'Therm-O-Tile." This is 
a system rather than just a conduit and consists of a concrete 
base 4 in. thick poured directly into the trench. On this the 
conduit and piping rest independently of each other, the pipe 
lines being held by special cast iron adjustable supports. The 
tile envelope is of double thickness with integral air spaces. 
The base sections are trapezoidal in shape to assure rigid 
support to the top arch, and are furnished with ample air 
spaces to separate heated space from the earth. The top arch 
is constructed without bell joints, thus giving a smooth ex- 
terior surface for waterproofing when required. All joints in 
the base and top sections are so designed that the cement 
used for sealing is locked into the grooves and cells in the tile. 


503. FLEXIBLE ALUMINUM PAINT 


A new flexible aluminum paint manufactured by the Rox- 
alin Flexible Lacquer Co. gives a scale-like metal sheathing 
plus a smooth, brilliant finish. Dirt and dust cannot attach 
themselves readily to this surface. Resistant to both fresh 
and salt water, it stands washing beautifully and displays good 
resistance to chemical fumes, humid atmosphere, corrosion, 
rust and decay. There is one standard grade for both indoor 
and outdoor applications. 


504. WATER HEATER 


The Premier Heater Division of the Crane Co. announces 
the Royal Booster Gas Water Heater. This new fast and pow- 
erful multiflue super-cireulating heater is especially built for 
heavy duty direct water heating requirements up to 140 gal- 
lons per hour. Similar in outer appearance to other Crane 
heaters, its internal construction comprises three distinct 
heating surfaces. These are: the main combustion chamber; 
five individual flues equipped with patented integral heat 
conductor; the Royal Booster heating dome. The main burner 
is the Blue Butterfly Burner used in all Crane automatic gas 
water heaters. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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E PROTECT THESE 


DANGER-POINTS 


"mp ASSEMBLY-ROOMS IN SCHOOLS 
= ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS 
= HOSPITAL OPERATING ROOMS 
—— PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

a THEATRES 

| = CHURCHES 


These places become highly dangerous when the 
lights unexpectedly go out. Utility companies take 
every possible precaution, but events beyond human 


control may cut off the power supply. 


Protection is both simple and economical when in- 


cluded as an integral part of a building. An Exide 
Keepalite Emergency Lighting Battery System 
provides abundant light— operating instantly and 
automatically upon any interruption in the normal 


current supply. 


The safety of a building and its occupants is one of 
an architect’s most important concerns. Why not find 
out more about Exide Emergency Lighting? Write 


for illustrated bulletin giving full details. 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog, Section 27 — Page 1 


Exide 


|  Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
3150 ANO 


ue 
R 


CODE 
| THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited,Toronto 


Maxwell House Products Company Building, Houston, Texas 
Joseph Finger, Architect. Calked by A. M. Bowles, Houston, Texas 


Built in 1915—made 


Permanently Weather -tight 


in 1934 with 


PECORA 
CALKING 
COMPOUND 


This commercial structure in Houston, Texas, is one of many 


older buildings that have been Pecora-protected during the 
past few years, 


In these days of rigid economy in business and building man- 
agement, it is noteworthy that one recognized form of econ- 
omy has been the preservation of buildings by calking them 
with Pecora. Not only does Pecora prevent undue deteriora- 
tion by sealing all apertures against moisture pockets and by 
preventing the seepage of dust and dirt through window and | 
door frames and joints, but Pecora also helps to maintain 
uniform temperatures within the building. Fuel heat loss is 
reduced to a minimum and where there is air conditioning, 
it becomes more effective. 


North, east, south and west, leading architects and builders | 
have shown a decided preference for Pecora Calking Com- 
pound because when properly applied this material will not 


dry out, crack or chip and it is applicable to wood, glass, 
metal or stone. 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Pecora 
Paint 
Company 


Ine. 


Fourth and Venango Sts. 


HIGHPRESSURE «ll 1 PHILADELPHIA 
CARTRIDGE „< 0 


4 Established 1862 
CALKING GUN 


by Smith Bowen | 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
This New Type, High-Pressure Cartridge S OF 


Calking Gun yu applied for) is a SASH PUTTIES 

por Time an 1 M Fere MORTAR STAINS 
Calking Compound is backed in on- » 
Refillable Caden of approximately One SUCTION MASTIC 
Quart capacity. for Structural Glass 

ow ow 
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505. TRANSPARENT LIQUID WATERPROOFING 

The Protexall Co. announces a new colorless transparent 
liquid waterproofing, Protexall No. 5, that can be used either 
inside or outside. Acid resisting, it is easily applied with spray 
gun or brush. Composed of peroxidized oils and waterproofing 
material reduced to a thin liquid state, it can be used on wood, 
brick, stucco, cement, concrete, stone or iron. It is an excellent 
sealer for plaster or may be used as an undercoat for paint. It 
may also be used over paint as a protective coat. Among many 
other uses, it will prevent efflorescence on brick, or uneven 
weather stains on stone. 


506. OIL BURNING RANGE 


For those parts of the country where gas or electricity is not 
availaole for cooking, and the home owner does not wish to 
use wood or coal, the Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Division, 
now supplies a new model oil burning range resembling in ap- 
pearance the most modern and up-to-date gas or electric 


afit 


NEW OIL BURNING RANGE 


ranges. Given the name of Duo-Therm, this 1985 model, built 
of steel with acid and rust proof porcelain enameled finish, is 
operated with No. 1 fuel oil and should not be confused with 
wick type or perforated shell burners. In addition to other 
features, there is a large reservoir section which may be fur- 
nished with hot water reservoir tank, rack for use as storage 
or warming closet, circulating heater for warming the kitchen, 
or auxiliary gas burners may be installed to afford a combina- 
tion gas and oil range. 


507. FORM LUMBER 


Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., manufacturer of Laminex 
products, has perfected a new Laminex Plyform especially 
designed for use in concrete forms. To render this product as 
useful as possible, it is presented in a catalogue which gives 
suggested details of construction and deflection tables. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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То 


BRING YOUR 


LIGHTING FILE 
up To dale 


Please 


ASK FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW 


The new Macbeth catalog will soon 


go to press. More completely than 
ever before it will illustrate the en- 
tire line of Macbeth Illuminating 
Globes and Architectural Glass- 


ware. @ Photometric charts and 


helpful specification data will be 


included. Your file will not be com- 


plete without this comprehensive 


textbook on scientific and attrac- 
tive illumination. e Please use the 
coupon below or write us stating 
the number of copies you will need. 
By doing so you will assure yourself 
the very newest illuminating data 


at the earliest possible moment. 


MACBETH LIGHTING GLASSWARE 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY, сни 
MACBETH-EVANS GLASS CO. * CHARLEROI, PENNA. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me as promptly as possible copies 
of the new Macbeth Catalog of Illuminating Glassware. 
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What is modern elevator practice 


for hospitals? 


THROUGH our experience in designing and installing 
hospital elevator equipment, we have found that there 
are certain fundamental specifications common to all 
of these institutions. Installations must be rugged in 
construction to insure uninterrupted service, minimum 
cost of maintenance, ease of making replacements, and 
freedom from major repairs, And they must be 
smooth and quiet in operation. Other than these, 

the elevator problem varies with the needs of 

the institution and each installation should be 
designed for the building it is to serve. 

The following will be helpful in determin- 

ing the type of equipment 

needed in a specific building. 

SPEED varies from 100 
feet per minute for the small, 
private institution to 800 
feet and over for the large 
medical center. Rapid and smooth acceleration 
and retarding characteristics are of utmost im- 
portance, since hospital elevator service usually 
requires almost constant stopping and starting 
at the various floors. 

Capacity varies from 2500 pounds to 4000 
pounds. In general, 3000-pound capacity is ample for 
normal requirements. This corresponds to the require- 
ments for elevators with platform size of 5 feet 6 inches 
by 8 feet as laid down by the American Standard Safety 
Code. 'This platform size is almost a necessity for the 
accommodation of wheel chairs, stretchers, or beds, 

Controt—Type of control has changed considerably 
in recent years. Various types of automatic button con- 
trol are available. In the smaller and medium sized hos- 
pitals, collective automatic control is used. And in the 
highest type of institution, automatie signal control 
gives best service. On the higher speed elevators, two- 
way self-leveling (Otis micro-leveling) is available—a 
very necessary thing in institutions where patients are 
transported from floor to floor. 

'The collective controls are arranged for service with 
an attendant when service demands require it—and so 


have that advantage as well as the merit of self-service 


by the passengers when traffic is such that no attendant 
is needed, 

QuiETNEsS of hospital elevators is assured by use of 
sound-proofing of machines and controllers, and by 
using rubber-tired hangers and especially designed door- 
operating equipment. 

Cans designed to harmonize with architec- 

tural treatment of building are available. They 

include such special features as a sanitary 

coved base, ventilating fans, rubbing strips to 

prevent defacement of interior by wheeled 

vehicles, and other important refinements. 
In the larger types of hospi- 
tals, there should be separate 
service elevators to carry 
food carts and laundry, and 
to meet other service require- 
ments. Dumb-waiters of the 

automatic, push-button type are feasible for 

the smaller institutions. 

In summing up the elevator requirements for 

hospitals, these points are important: 

l. Dependability to insure uninterrupted 

service. 

2. Adaptability — the proper equipment for each 


institution. 


Jt 


. Reliability —this can be determined beforehand by 


inspection of similar installations. 


ЕЗ 


. Tranquillity —freedom from undue noise. 


л 


. Rapid but smooth service. 


6. Ample-sized cars. 


- 


. Automatic control system and self-leveling. 


8. Proper maintenance by the manufacturer to insure 


freedom from shut-downs and needless repairs. 


These items enumerated above give merely the general 
outline of transportation requirements for hospitals. 
For an expert analysis of a specific institution, either 
in existence or in the blue-print stage, consult the 
nearest Otis office. We shall be glad to submit recom- 
mendations covering your requirements, There is no 


obligation for this service. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 43) 


508. STOCK WOOD CASEMENTS 


Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. is now manufacturing Unipak 
standard wood casements. These come in a large variety of 
sizes and shapes and are supplied complete with heads, jambs 
and sills, and with various types of interior frames, operators, 
ete. The catalogue, X. I. X. 16-B-2, gives scale details and speci- 
fications for the various numbers in the line and for various 
types of construction. In line with modern practice, there is 
a special corner mullion permitting around -the-corner win- | 
dows. There is also a double hung window in this line. 


509, DEHUMIDIFIER 


In connection with summer air conditioning, the Pryant 
Heater Co. is now manufacturing their Silica Gel Dehumidi- 
fier which embodies a new principle in conditioning for sum- 
mer needs. T'he Dehumidifier employs the adsorption method. 
The material used—Silica Gel—is a hard, hygroscopic, manu- 
factured substance, similar in appearance to clear quartz 
granules. Extremely porous, the material adsorbs the mois- 
ture from the air much as a sponge sops up water. Fasily re- 
activated by heat, Silica Gel can Le used indefinitely and never 
wears out. The entire unit consists of this Silica Gel in suitable 
compartments, fans for conveying adsorption and activating 


FIRST CHOICE OF ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


| Aerofin Standardized Light Weight Fan System heat 

| exchange surface is the first choice of architects, engineers 
and building owners for Heating or Cooling because of its 
proved superiority. Progressive heating and cooling con- 
tractors install it because it gives complete satisfaction. 


Aerofin is years in advance of ordinary heating and cool- 
ing surface because of its exclusive features. It is available 
in aluminum, copper or other special metals. Whatever you 
have wished for in a fan system surface you will find in 
Aerofin. 


The home office in Newark or any of our branch offices 
will gladly send complete descriptive literature or render 
prompt, personal and efficient technical cooperation. Simply 
write to the address below. 


SILICA GEL DEHUMIDIFIER 


air through the beds; heater, motor, cooler, and suitable auto- 


matic controls. Air to be dehumidified enters the unit through| POST OFFICE BUILDING. DETROIT Ча "NT 
a large duct in the base and is carried to the compartment and | 4erofin Was the Choice When It Came to Fan Sys- or Cooling with 
forced through the Silica Gel beds in a manner to assure fullest | tem Surface for the U. 5, Post Office in Detroit. water. 


contact with the greatest amount. When the dehumidifying | Robert О. Derrick, Architect end Engineer; 
a Freyn Bros., Heating and Ventilating Contractors; 


Fan Apparatus by American Blower Corporation, 


operation is complete, the air is conducted into the cooler. At 
the same time, activating air heated to a high temperature is 
being drawn through another compartment where it evapor- 
ates the moisture which has been adsorbed and discharges 
it outdoors along with the combustion. These processes of 
adsorption and activation are continuous. There are two com- 
partments, each of which alternately adsorbs and is activated. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
This is made possible by rotating valves. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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House at Plainfield, N. J. Architect, Harry Keith White, Plainfield. 
Shingled walls painted with two coats of Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE. 


Cabot's Collopakes 
are better Paints 


Cabot's Collopakes are made from the same materials as the 
finest paints—standard pigments, standard fixatives, and 
standard solvents. They are used in the same way and for 
the same purposes as paints. 


The patented "Collopaking" Process, however, divides the 
pigments into particles from 100 to 1000 times finer than 
ordinary methods. Colloidally compounded, Collopakes have 
a number of unique advantages. Among them are: 


1. Greater Adhesion 
2. Greater Hiding Power 


3. Longer Life—because the oil does not separate 
{тот the pigments, leaving dull, dry flakes of color 
on the surface. Furthermore, Collopakes contain 
no filers, which are the chief cause of fading. 
(Flat finishes produced by fibrous silicates.) 


These are some of the reasons why many architects—and 
their clients—prefer Cabot's Collopakes to even the best 
paints made in the old-fashioned way. For further informa- 
tion, let us send you our "White Book." Just sign and mail 


Cabot's 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


Made by tbe Makers of Cabot's Creosote and Wood Stain: 


e bekt 


Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 
"omm 


Gentlemen: Please send me your "White Book" giving further 
information about Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Virginia White 
and Gloss Collopakes. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 51) 


510. NEW DECORATIVE MATERIAL 


Acetol Products, Inc., Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., has been experimenting with a new use for Cel-O- 
Glass, a wire-coated cellulose acetate material. It has been 
found that tliis material can be used for lighting and decora- 
ing purposes most economically. It is light, inexpensive and 
easily handled and, because of its flexibility, permits many 
novel designs and shapes. It can be cut with an ordinary pair 
of scissors; is durable and weatherproof; will not warp, crack 
or tear, and will not break like ordinary glass. It is also heat re- 
sisting. The method of manufacture produces the effect of 
a myriad of tiny lenses within the mesh of the wire. Some de- 
signers have found the wire mesh helpful in designing as it 
produces a graph effect permitting great speed in design. 


511. DRAWING DESK 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. has introduced a new draft- 
ing table for engineers or architects with a reversible drawing 
board top. 'l'his top may be tilted at various angles and when 
reversed may project over the back of the tableany required 
distance. This is made possible by mounting the top on a slid- 
ing channel along the end of the desk. The entire table is 
made of welded furniture steel with brass shoes on the legs and 
linoleum top to foot rest. The desk height is 36 in. instead of 
the conventional 30 in., a better height for drafting room work. 


BOARD 


REVERSIBLE DRAWING 


The drawing boards themselves are of selected California 
sugar pine, varnished on both sides, with one side sanded 
smooth. Cadmium plated steel and cleats are furnished to ac- 
commodate the parallel rule device, available as extra equip- 
ment. A number of drawer arrangements and dust covers are 
also available. In addition to this board, the Hamilton Co. 
has recently also made improvements in flat drawer files, par- 
ticularly by installing what is called the Tracing Lifter, and 
also has made improvements in the so-called Auto-Shift 
Drawing Table. 


512. NEW WALLBOARD 


The Insulite Co. announces a complete new line of four 
Hardboard products which will be sold in conjunction with 
their wellestablished insulation board. These new products аге: 
Insulite HardBoard, in five thicknesses from 1-10 to 5-16 in., 
in panel sizes from 2 x 4 ft. to 4 x 12 ft.; Insulite Tempered. 
HardBoard, manufactured in the same sizes; Insulite Dual- 
Board made in 14 in. thickness; and Insulite PanelTile avail- 
able in thickness of 4 and 3¢ in. All of these boards come 
wrapped іп a special wrapper identified by a special label to 
insure getting the material desired. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 74 
GLASS COMPANY О 
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DOUBLE STRENGTH 
enh Quality 
1 


A 
SINGLE STRENGTH 
Fx Quality 
1 


@ Each light of L · O- F Quality Glass duplicates the write a closed specification for this fine glass. The label 
greater clarity, flatness and brilliance of every other one which appears on each light is evidence that the specifi- 
as faithfully as each L*O*F label duplicates the one that cation has been followed. It is advisable to instruct con- 
precedes it off the printing press. Uniform quality held tractors and builders to leave the label on until final in- 


at a superior standard is the reason so many architects spection. Libbey - Owens · Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


Wg Linpey-OwENns-ForD 
iu: QUALITY GLASS 


UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 


Horace Trumbauer, 
Architect 


Barama - 


. 


Axchrrrcr HORACE TRUMBAUER conceived, 
planned and supervised the construction of the mag- 
nificent group of buildings that constitutes the physical 
plant of Duke University. With unlimited resources at 
his command, he entrusted the work of planning for the 
preparation and serving of food in the University 
Hospital, to the 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


The layout of the main kitchen shown below, is typical 
of the thoroughness with which John Van kitchen 
engineers provided for every detail from receiving de- 
partment for supplies to disposal of refuse. The same 
fastidious attention to detail was observed in the rooms 
for storage and refrigeration, in the diet kitchen, pedi- 
atrics milk room and the training laboratories, in the 
bakery and the dish washing department. 


Three generations of America’s leading architects 
have availed themselves, without cost or obligation, of 
John Van kitchen engineering service in planning 
institutional and industrial buildings. We invite you 
to send plans of food service floors before building 
operations are begun. 


9e John Van Range È 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


уту nn: EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


other to form a semi-rigid mat. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 52) 


513. PLYWOOD 


Harbor Plywood Corp. now manufactures what they call 
Harbord Super Plywood, This is said to be manufactured bya 
wholly new method using a different type binder. The sheets 
are placed in a press with a dry resin binder between. As the 
weight of many tons is released, live steam is induced, melting 
the binder and permanently fusing the panel to what is in 
effect a single piece of wood. Edge-branded for identification 
these panels may be obtained with a number of hardwood fac- 
ings or with rubber and various insulation materials. Stock 
sizes run in thickness from 14 to 11 in., widths to 60 in., and 
lengths to 144 in. Special order panels can be manufactured 
814 ft. wide by 16 ft. long. 


514. AIR. FILTERS 


The Industrial Materials Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. announces a new and improved“ Dustop " replace- 
ment type air filter. Lower in fire resistance and with a longer 
life span between replacements, this new filter is made of a 
series of coarse and fine mats of glass fibers bonded to each 
The fibers in these mats are 


ч 
| 


GLASS FIBER FILTER 


laid down by machine, assuring uniformity of filter pack dens- 
ity. The dust and dirt-catching adhesive has a phenomenal 
dirt-holding capacity and a surface tension four times that of 
engine oil, which means that there is no oil vapor entrained in 
the air stream. The melting point of this adhesive is 540° F. 
and is effective to 23° below zero. 


515. AUTOMATIC HOT WATER HEATER 


Especially recommended for low cost housing projects 
The Bastian-Morley Co. announces the Hilo Water Heater 
and Tank Combined, This manually operated kerosene burn- 
ing water heater is simply constructed to give a maximum in 
hot water service at a minimum initial and operating cost, and 
is a companion heater to the Kero Insulated Automatic Stor- 
age Water Heater. Equipped with a main shut-off and a pilot 
valve, the pilot lights may be left burning constantly, assisting 
in maintaining the temperature of the water once it has been 
heated by the main boiler. 
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A Bathroom Wall Material 


Here is the corner of a bathroom given charm and permanence by wainscot and shower 
walls of sunny Carrara. The upper walls and ceiling should be finished with suitable 
shades of Wallbide, the modern Semi-Gloss Paint. A Carrara room is so good- 
looking and practical that an architect may well be proud that it comes from bis 
board, 
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of TRUE 
VERSATILITY 


HERE is practically no limit to the 

possibilities for original, modern 
bathroom design when you specify 
Carrara Structural Glass as the wall 
material. For Carrara's versatility makes 
it especially suitable for the creation of 
unusual and effective rooms. There are 
numberless methods of treatment which 
may be applied to this brilliant surfaced, 
reflective material with its soft, rich color- 
tones. For example, Carrara can be easily 
laminated to join two attractive colors. 
It can be sand-blasted with any design 
you choose. It can be shaded or fluted to 
form lovely borders, trim and pilasters. 
It can be set in many different shapes, 
sizes, patterns and color variations. 

And in addition to its versatility and 
good looks, the practical qualities of 
Carrara should recommend it to archi- 
tects. Carrara does not check, craze, stain, 
absorb odors or deteriorate with age. 
Chemicals, oils, moisture do not affect it. 
A periodic wiping with a damp cloth 
keeps it clean. It is remarkably easy to 
install. And reasonable in price. 

We believe a new booklet we have pre- 
pared, entitled Personality Bathrooms 
and Character Kitchens," will be a valua- 
ble addition to your files. It contains 
complete information and interesting pic- 
tures of suggested Carrara installations. 
Clip the coupon for your copy. 


"PITTSBURGH 


| PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
1 2380 Grant Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
entitled Personality Bathrooms and Character Kitchens. 


| Name 
1 Address | 
City State 


2 15 telephone outlets 
planned for gracious living 


The residence of Mr. Н. С. Ford, Kings Point, New 

York. GroncE W. CONABLE and Leon Н. SwrrH, 

New York City, Architects. Wehle Engineering 
Co., Jamaica, N. Y., Builders. 


TELEPHONE conduit was built into the walls and 
floors of this well planned house. Fifteen outlets 
were carefully located at strategic points—3 in the 
basement, 5 on the first floor, 6 on the second, and 


1 on the third. The cost? Surprisingly small. 


Probably not all the outlets will be in use at 
any one time. (8 are now wired and 4 telephones 


are in service.) But they're there—ready. Portable 


telephones can be plugged into guest rooms as 
needed. Other instruments can be moved to meet 


future requirements without exposing wiring. 


Above all, it is possible to make or receive calls 
from any part of the house at any time, quickly, 


comfortably, privately. No running up and down 


DINING 


aed stairs, Steps and minutes are saved for all the 
oor 
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household. 
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E Adequate, built-in telephone facilities will make 


\ 

4 

— 
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all your residence projects more modern, more liv- 
able. The local telephone company will be glad to 
help you develop efficient, economical 
conduit layouts. No charge, of course. 


Just call the Business Office and ask 


for ‘Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON BELL SYSTEM TELEPHONE SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT, SEE SWEET'S CATALOGUE 
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AIRCOWELDING 


for power piping 


USED on the LONGEST 
OUTDOOR STEAM LINE 


Over highways, railroad and filled marsh, this 12-inch 
process steam line, more than a mile and a half long, 
joins the U. S. Industrial Alcohol and U. S. Industrial 
Chemical plants which are on opposite sides of Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, Md. 


AIRCOWELDED throughout, the final test at full 
steam pressure of 150 Ib. showed not a single leak, 
ne under 


- 
— 


even though much of the welding was done unde 
difficult conditions, 40 feet up in the air. In addition 
to the line welds the project included numerous 6-inch 


s 
nozzle welds and welds of 1-inch and 2-inch pipe. 


This splendid job adds one more to the long list of 


power installations which have proved that AIRCO- 
WELDING is ideal for power piping . . . ideal be 
e ie 


ses 7 
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M 
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cause it makes pipe welding easier, cuts welding time 
in half and saves from 30 to 50% in rod and gases. 


WRITE for “THE FACTS ABOUT WELDED PIPING” 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 


General Offices: 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES and DISTRIBUTING STATIONS in PRINCIPAL CITIES 


А NATION-WIDE WELDING and CUTTING SUPPLY SERVICE 


The above group of five buildings which look like three. all Bowery-owned, had 39 
vacancies amounting to $76,000 annually when acquired, Today only two units in the 
entire group are vacant, due to changes made under Bowery Savings’ ownership. Chief 
change was conversion of one of three buildings previously combined into a medical 
office building (the one in the center, above, with the fire escapes) into high-class 
apartments, Entrance was gained through one of the old windows (third from right, be- 
low), and excess detail removed. The plan shows how connection was made with the 
small apartment building to the right. The largest of the five buildings, which stands on 
swank Park Avenue, is at present undergoing progressive modernization, a job which 


started with its lobby. 


BOWERY 


(Continued from page 504) 


over for interest, the job promises not to 
be among the several since adjudged un- 
successfully financed in the “alteration 
method” of sale, the difference being due 
to the rigid supervision exercised in this 
case. І 

Ten blocks to the south, one may observe 
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a unique Bowery job as he rounds the 
corner from Park Avenue eastward at 
54th. At the southeast corner of the 
intersection, facing Park Avenue, 

stands a 19-story elevator apartment, 

around the corner from which on 54th 

Street are four smaller 25-ft. buildings of 

five and six stories, all of which the Bowery 

owns, and which it is handling as a group. 
There are 83 units in this group of 
buildings, 39 of which were vacant at the 


time the bank acquired the property. At 
present there are but two vacant units in 
the lot of them. Although considerable 
modernization work has been carried out to 
advantage in the larger building on Park 
Avenue, the most important stroke in the 
successful rehabilitation of the group was 
alteration of 112 East 54th Street, one of 
three of the smaller buildings which pre- 
viously had been remodeled into one unit 
as a medical building. With Park Avenue 
medical trade not what it used to be, there 
were vacancies throughout the unit. 

The solution arrived at with the help 
of Architect Clawson called for transfer- 
ring the doctors remaining at 112 East 
54th over into vacant space in the other 
two buildings of the medical office unit, 
and for altering the building into a twelve 
two-room push-button elevator apartment 
house. Excellent, extremely well-lighted 
apartments were obtained, all of which 
were rented from plans. 

Figures are available only on the build- 
ings as a group. One hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars have been spent in moderniz- 
ing them, to overcome vacancies, at the 
time of acquisition, with a dollar value of 
$79,000 annually. Even with substantial 
decreases in income from the large high- 
class units in the Park Avenue building 
(which further contemplated moderniza- 
tion work is expected to allay) collections 
from the group have increased from $147,- 
000 to $157,000 during the last two years. 


Not unlike the situation in the Bowery's 
not yet completely modernized apartment 
house at Park Avenue and 54th, is that 
5 in the 14-story apartment building at 
100 Central Park South, where instal- 
lation of floodlights for daytime lighting 
of dark airshafts made news month before 
last (Ancn. Forum, Apr., 1935, p. 428). 
That is, as was done at Park Avenue and 
54th, the building is undergoing progressive 
modernization, three or four apartments 
at a time in advance of renting, and with 
as little disturbance as possible to the pres- 
ent tenants, 

First move was to modernize the lobbies 
at 100 Central Park South. Next was 
progressive removal of a cumulation of 220 
building code violations, mostly through 
rearrangement of kitchen and bathrooms 
throughout the building. Chief change to 
the building’s exterior will be effected in 
transformation of the building’s Sixth 
Avenue side, where existing store fronts 
will be modernized and made uniform in 
design, according to plans by Cross & Cross. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars will be 
spent to improve the structure, in which 
the bank has invested a total of $950,000, 
and on which it is at present earning 1.47 
per cent. Present income from the build- 
ing is $98,000, and income after moderni- 
zation has been estimated at $124,000, at 
minimum. Based on taking prices, this 
figure will bring about a 8.39 per cent re- 
turn on the total cost to the bank. 


BUILDING MONEY 


At present seventeen of the building’s 
34 apartment units are vacant. Those occu- 
pied are rented at prices which will shortly 
be revised upward. Of the 22 units adjacent 
to the airshafts in which floodlights have 
been installed, seven are at present vacant. 
The fifteen occupied are now rented at $8,- 
070, furnished. When a letter went out 
March 98 asking these fifteen tenants if 
they would stay in 1935-36 at increased 
rentals which will bring a return of $15,450 
from all of the apartments affected by the 
lights, five of them said they would. Little 
other effort has been made as yet to rent 
the apartments, due to the fact that kitchen 
changes are still in progress. 


Results. On jobs like these described, Bowery 
Savings has never questioned the advis- 
ability of hiring an architect. A good half 
of its jobs, in dollars and cents, however, 
are of such a nature that an outside archi- 
tect's services are not needed. To review 
the more important of these, an architec- 
tural department, headed by Architect 
William Schultheis, has been established. 
Also, minor alterations to taxpayers, store 
and loft buildings and tenement houses are 
planned and supervised by the architectu- 
ral department. Outside its pale, a substan- 
tial amount of renovation work of the 
*paint and powder" variety is carried out 
by the Bowery's managing agents, under 
the supervision of the field men. 
Experience has taught that extensive 
modernization of tenements of no more than 
25 ft. frontage is not worthwhile. Experi- 
ence has also taught that much can be ac- 
complished by the refurbishing of lobbies, 
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The chart gives the ratio of the dollar 
value of vacancies in all Bowery-owned 
property to the asset value of all property 
owned as of any particular month in 
1934. Despite the constant influx of fore- 
closed property (January to December: 
812.253.427 to $22,723,246) Bowery Sav- 
ings’ real estate department has been able 
time after time to push down the ratio 
of vacancies to property owned. 


and it is usually the bank’s first move upon 
acquisition of a multi-family house thus to 
give attention to its entrance. Two other 
principles which have emerged are wort hy 
of mention: The Bowery has found it true 
that a job worth doing is worth doing well, 
and it is an aim with which the whole real 
estate department is imbued that every 
Bowery job must result in the best looking 
building in the block. This is an especially 


At 100 Central 


Park South work 
began with the lob- 
by and includes 
placing of flood- 
lights in two dark 
airshafts for day- 
time lighting, as 
well as remodeling 
of six stores on the 
building’s Sixth 
Avenue side. 


worthwhile aim when the bank owns or has 
an interest in other property in the same 
neighborhood, as quite frequently it does. 
Secondly, and of the same vein, is the rule 
that no cold water flats shall be improved 
without installation of heat. 

With little time for retrospection, Bow- 
ery Savings has made but one analysis of 
its efforts to date, based on the detailed 
statistics which it has kept since January, 
1934. A comparison made last month of 
annual gain or loss on all properties owned 
during the first six months of 1934 with 
that on those owned for the full year 1934 
showed a distinct improvement in the an- 
nual rate of return on every type of prop- 
erty owned by the bank. Gains were high- 
est in the apartment group, which regis- 
tered an increase of 1.05 per cent, while 
9-, 3-, and 4-family dwellings and tax- 
payers made the poorest showing. The 
improvements recorded were considered 
excellent, adjudged in the light of the fact 
that there has been a constant growth of 
property owned, the item having more than 
doubled since the first of last year. 

A comparison of the monthly vacancy 
figures on all Bowery Savings Bank-owned 
property with its monthly cumulative asset 
value for the year 1934, which Tue ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum was permitted to make 
last month (see cut), told a similar story. 
Sizable slices into the mounting margin of 
vacancies which steady increases in the 
bank’s property-owned account have made 
inevitable, revealed an admirable propen- 
sity for dealing with the bank-owned ac- 
count; provided, in a sense, an excuse for 
its growth. 


Cross & Cross, Architects 
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Which Houses Designed Today 


will be “Old Fashioned” 
in 1940? 


SN'T THIS a fair answer: “The houses without 


air conditioning’? From the wishing stage of a 
ago, air conditioning has become a reality 


few years 
Electric is demon- 


—practical and efficient. General 


strating it every day. 


AIR CONDITIONE 


in the “Home Electric” Architectural 


Simpson, Cleveland. Photograph of 


D HOUSE (Southern Climate) that 
Competition, sponsored by 
small model, made from architects’ plans, 


Men and women who experience the delightful 
comfort of properly conditioned air in theatres, 
stores, restaurants and offices are bound to think 
of how much more livable their own homes would be 
1. Their new homes are going to be! 


if air conditionec 


won the Grand Prize ($2 
the General Electric Company. Architec 


reproduced by courtesy of “House 
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,500) in Classes A and B (small homes) 
ts, Hays & 
& Garden.” 


FORUM 


AIR CONDITIONED HOUSE (Southern Climate) that won the Grand Prize ($2,500) in Classes C and D (medium size homes) 
in the “Home Electric” Architectural Competition, sponsored by the General Electric Company. Architects, Paul Schweikher and 
Theodore W. Lamb, Chicago. Photograph of small model, made from architects’ plans reproduced by courtesy of “House & Garden.” 


In air conditioning, General Electric offers more 
than anyone else. The most complete line made by 
any one manufacturer—the experience of an organ- 
ization which has specialized in designing and build- 
ing all the elements of air conditioning systems for 
many years—an authorized national dealer set-up, 
each dealer with a personnel of G-E—trained spe- 
cialists—local responsibility and supervision. 


G-E air conditioning covers winter heating—plus 
the proper humidification, filtering and circulation 
—and summer cooling. It will take care of one 
room or a whole house. Installed in a new home, the 
cost of G-E air conditioning is comparable with 
that of a good automatic steam heating system. 
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The local G-E Air Conditioning dealer is ready 
to cooperate with you. He will place at your dis- 
posal his facilities and engineering service. See him, 
or write for further information to General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning Dept., Div. 21615, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SEE THE SPECIAL 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 

SECTION 


42 PAGES, IN YOUR NEW SWEET’S CATALOG 
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HOUSES, INC. 


(Continued from page 510) 


dish-washer, range, sink, working cabinets, 
ete. Thus a continuous working surface is 
provided. Panel lighting built into the eab- 
inet floods the work surface with shadow- 
less light. The cabinet itself is built of a 
plastic material, available in any color. 
At one end is a compact compartment 
in which are concealed the heating and air 
conditioning units and the boiler. 

In the bathroom, the novelty seeker will 
find two innovations. The first is a light- 
weight lavatory attached to the wall, 
above which is a mirrored cabinet with 
panel lighting and angled mirrors on either 
side. The other innovation is the toilet 
itself which is also suspended from the 
wall and is lower in height by three inches 
than the original units.* 

Just to the right of the toilet, con- 
veniently built into the wall, is a miniature 
library of booklets, ten in all, by writers 


*Not yet a part of Houses, Inc., bathroom 
but some day planned to be is a weighing de- 
vice operated from the toilet seat. 
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On a 33-acre tract in White Plains, the 
above and two other houses are under 
construction. A hand hoist facilitates lay- 
ing the second floor flooring, and left, 
four workmen push a wall panel into 
place, Should these experimental houses 
gain ready aceptance, all 33 acres will 
be similarly developed, will serve as a 
training school for Motohome agents, 
and a display area for interested home 
buyers. 


of the Walter Pitkin—Emily Post genre, 
telling how to enjoy life more fully in a 
prefabricated house, how to decorate a 
prefabricated house, how to take care of 
babies, how to set the table for a formal 
dinner of eight, ete. The library was a Gun- 
nison idea, just as it was a Gunnison idea 
to stock the kitchen shelves with sample 
packages of food, supplied free by the 
manufacturers, Behind both ideas is a 
very excellent bit of sales psychology—to 
take the prospective buyer's mind off the 
fact that he is buying a prefabricated 
house. Call it a Motohome and blind him 
with gadgets, so to speak, so that he won't 
stumble on the major obstacle of mass 
production. 


Sales Plan. It is a commonplace among de- 
partment store people that thirty years 
ago, they were given the opportunity of 
selling automobiles, but that they turned it 
down. Specifically, Henry Ford is reported 
to have asked John Wanamaker if he didn't 
want to sell his cars, and Mr. Wanamaker 
is reported to have said, *No!" Since then 
department stores have made it a practice 
to turn down nothing. 
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It is this bit of history which made 
Wanamaker anxious to display the first 
American House in New York. Gunnison 
will not decide if stores are a good outlet 
for his house until a few experimental tests 
are made. But the fact remains that de- 
partment stores are turning their eyes 
searchingly toward the field of prefabrica- 
tion, ready to gobble it up if they can, if 
and when prefabrication shows signs of run- 
ning into volume. At the moment, Wana- 
maker is permitted only to encourage 
“package purchases” of furniture. Along 
with the complete house, it will show com- 
plete furnishings, with a blanket price to 
cover everything. 

If department stores do not sell his 
houses, who will? Retail lumber dealers? 
Contractors? Special agents such as the 
automobile industry has? Architects? 
Realtors? 

Though the sales plan has not yet been 
announced, there are strong indications 
that the real estate subdividers will receive 
the first invitation. They, better than any- 
one else, know what it is to sell a house 
complete. They understand the intricacies 
of mortgage financing. They control the 
land. Houses, Inc. thinks at the moment 
it will offer houses to them at a 7 per cent 
discount. Whether that is too much or too 
little, experience alone will tell, 

Motohomes are theoretically on sale 
now but only in a limited territory in the 
East. Many advance orders have been 
received but the company is accepting only 
those which it can handle and will best 
serve its purpose. 

Neatest of the several selling devices is 
the “plant a plot” scheme whereby a good 
prospect is furnished with all the materials 
he needs to set up the model of his heart’s 
desire, To each will be lent a cardboard box 
full of miniature wall units, trees, shrubs, 
the moto-unit, ete. All the pieces are stand- 
ardized to coincide with the actual sizes 
of American House units. Instead of telling 
the salesman what he wants, the prospect 
and his wife can build a model of it. When 
the sale has been completed, the miniature 
is knocked down and loaned to another 
good prospect. 


Financing. Because prefabricated house 
costs are not yet down to the bragging 
point, American Houses, Inc. will announce 
a cash price for its house only under pres- 
sure. Instead it will label its houses “$38 a 
month will buy this house for you.” In- 
cluded in the $38 a month will be interest, 
amortization, taxes, fire insurance and life 
insurance on the buyer, Since the houses 
are to be sold on a 15-year payment plan, 
the latter is an added guarantee against 
forced repossession. It made a large step 
forward last month when the Federal 
Housing Administration agreed with reser- 
vations to insure mortgages made on Amer- 
ican Houses. Several banks and insurance 
companies have made tentative commit- 
ments but so far none has set it in writing. 
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brings the Perfect Timing 
of the Crack Squad to 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


HE six factors* vital to year-round Air Conditioning 
demand even more exact timing and coordination 
than the crack squad. Only under the guiding hand of 
automatic control will they reach real effectiveness, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, pioneer and leader for fifty 
years in the development of Automatic Controls, manu- 
factures the Modutrol System, which will automatically 
control any Air Conditioning installation, large or small. 
The great versatility of this system makes it readily 
applicable to any standard or specialized installation. 
Under Modutrol guidance, that installation will operate 
at its maximum efficiency. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell has available a brief infor- 
mative book on the vital subject of Air Conditioning 
and its Automatic Control. It is a clear explanation of 
a subject, the uses and terms of which are often mis- 
understood. 


Your request on your letterhead addressed to Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2740 Fourth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn., will bring you your copy. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR 
INDICATING AND RECORDING 


VLL 
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THE NEW 


KOHLER HAMPTON 


ON LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECTS!” 


It’s SAFE to say that never before have so many plus features 
been built into a low-priced enameled lavatory. Judge for 
yourself: (1) 4-inch-wide shelf provides approximately 72 
square inches of unobstructed space for soaps, powders, 
shaving kit, ete.—all within easy reach. (2) Combination 
fitting, and pop-up drain (an integral part of the lavatory). 
Water flows out hot, cold or warm, mixed as the user likes it. 


This is an ideal number for low-cost housing, homestead, 
and slum-clearance projects — helps keep average room 
rentals down. Other important features: Chromium-plated 
fitting, assembled at factory, hugs rear wall to give full use 
of the basin. Smart, modern design harmonizes with other 
Kohler Fixtures , . . use the Hampton in your **Matched Set” 
specifications, Spout outlet is 34 inch or more above the 
highest point of rim, complying with back-syphonage codes, 
- ++ Flexible supplies allow for variations in roughing-in and 
permit easy installation. 

Being compact, the Hampton is also highly desirable ín 
the crowded bathroom, second bathroom, children’s room, 
apartment, cottage, office and lavette (first-floor washroom). 
For more information, visit the nearest Kohler showroom, or 
write direct. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. Ship- 
ping Point, Sheboygan, Wis, 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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PROTECT YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
PREVENT BACK-SYPHONAGE 


Required by many authorities and 
soon will be by all. 


PROTECT YOUR CLIENT 


Require vacuum breakers with a 1” 
opening to the atmosphere on all 
fixtures with submerged inlets. 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
with SLOAN integral or separate 
Vacuum Breaker for water closets 
and hospital fixtures meet the 
above requirements 100%. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


 ——-_- 


A DISTINGUISHED HOME 


World leaders and distinguished visitors... for over forty 
years... have stopped at The Waldorf-Astoria. For The 
Waldorf is more than an internationally famous hotel... 
it is a delightful home. Room rates are from $5 the day. 
| Ра 4 T 4 
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THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE * 49TH TO 50TH STREETS - NEW YORK 
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N ACTUAL THIS HAPPENED 


CASE* ! IN A METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
WITH 170 BUILDINGS 


HOW MUCH DO WE KNOW 
ABOUT THE CONDITION | 
OF OUR BUILDINGS ? 


- ? IT WOULD TAKE 
NOT ENOUGH. E— E OVER A YEAR 
WE OUGHT TO ў f 2 TO DO IT RIGHT. 
EXAMINE EVERY ** 
ONE FROM CELLAR 


Uu ur Dr i gs eC is 
111111111 
á a ш 


ALL RIGHT. 
WE'LL TABULATE 
" А red di THE INFORMATION, 

А = Á: ROOM BY ROOM, 

HEN began one of the most comprehensive TE WINDOW BY WINDOW, 
E ROOF BY лж. 

ROOF. * 


= 2 $ 4 » LJ 
school building inspections ever undertaken. jd mat? 
Y 


WELL..LETS GET 


Everything was examined. Nothing was taken 


for granted. As a result—many standard 


specifications were changed 


{ А Here was a calm, unbiased weigh- 
THIS CLOSE-UP j many construction meth- ing of the relative merits of dif- 
; ferent roofings, based on ade- 


SHOWS THE CONDITION | ods were altered. quate evidence, on a very large 
number of installations and over 


FOUND ON MANY a considerable period of years 
AOOFS WHERE TAR and the decision was that flat 


- " - 
—— —— — 


HERE IS A we roofs built uith coal tar pitch roof- 
WAS OT USED | _ ings had given splendid service 
y TYPICAL CONDITION z and that built-up flat roofs con- 
FOUND ON THE FLAT ROOFS m structed without tar had failed. 
The findings of this school board 
WHERE COAL TAR PITCH confirms what architects and 
building owners have been find- 
WAS ИЗЕП x ing all over the country. 


AS A RESULT OF OUR 
INSPECTION WE NOW 
SPECIFY COAL TAR 
"à PITCH ON FLAT 
) DECKS ON ALL 
OUR SCHOOLS 


* Name on request to responsible inquirers. và E , 
= Дж. 
FO da sou М di x 
2 2 2 KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. AF3 
KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Please send me your folder “Do's and Donr's" tete 12 Q. 
BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO . NEW YORK + PROVIDENCE, R.I. · ST. LOUIS Please send TIE $ DH uc a 


p ^ 
›ррег Coal Tar Pitch s Koppers Tar Saturated Felt 


'HER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: MEMBRANE WATERPROOFING, DAMPPROOFING, TAR 
ly aig PAINTS, TARMAC ROAD TAR FOR STREETS, PAVEMENTS, DRIVES, HIGHWAYS 


General Electric and Russ offer you a complete 


BAR PLANNING SERVICE 


Noted for perfectly cooled, delicious tasting beer is this Hotel Worthy bar, Springfield, Mass. 
Bar interior completely equipped by Russ—electric refrigeration by General Electric. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC and RUSS, leading manufacturers 

of electrically refrigerated bars and beer dispensing 
apparatus, place at your disposal a complete and most 
comprehensive bar planning service. You will find it very 
helpful in the designing of any type of bar where liquors 
and draught beer are served. The service includes detailed 
information and specifications on the laying-out of bar 
interiors—how to plan cocktail service and beer service 
stations—where to locate beer stations—and how to 
space all working units for most efficient operation. 


RUSS BARS AND BEER DISPENSING: A 
EQUIPPED WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC REFR 


sold exclusively 


Phone or write the nearest General Electric refrigerator 
distributor for details. Ask him to include complete 
information on General Electric refrigerated Russ Bars 
—made in all standard sizes or fabricated and built of 
any special materials to your specifications. The General 
Electric refrigerated Russ Beer Dispensing System pro- 
vides the ONLY method of faithfully preserving all the 
original brewed-in flavor of barrel beer. Write for proof! 
The Russ Manufacturing Company, Department 535, 
5700 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PPARAT 
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REFRIGERATOR DISTRIBUTORS 
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For Finer Homes— 


this Gas Range by NORGE 


HOSE who know Norge Rollator Re- 

frigeration would want no better en- 
dorsement of a range than the name Norge. 
And this high quality range is a fitting 
companion for the Norge refrigerator. 


The quality of this range starts with the 
frame. It is of rigid angle steel of the 
“skyscraper” type. Thus porcelain panels 
are relieved of stress. Moreover, the oven 
has an unbroken blanket of insulation on 
three sides and top, only the door being 
separately insulated. 


Top burners are of the new, exclusive 
Concentrator design. Maximum heat is ap- 
plied to the center of the cooking vessel, 
whence it spreads over the bottom, instead 
of escaping up the sides. A ring cover 
protects the burner ports from spilled 
liquids. 


This Norge, instead of the conventional 
broiler, has an adjustable, smokeless 
Broilator—another exclusive Norge de- 
velopment. The Broilator cooks meats on 
both sides at once in half the usual time, 
sealing in natural juices and flavors. All 
smoke and odors are consumed. 


Another advantage of the Broilator is its 
convenience. As the drawer is pulled out, 
the Broilator plate automatically elevates 
to a convenient height. By turning a small 
handle the space between Broilator plate 
and burner flame may be varied as desired. 


The back guard on this range has an 
electric light, clock and convenient wells 
for condiment set. Two types of clocks are 
available. One is the Measured Time clock, 
which can be set for any interval from 1 to 
120 minutes—sounds a warning buzzer. The 
other clock is fully automatic. 


This is the finest of Norge fine ranges. 
It is one of a really distinctive line of 
ranges—all available in white and a beau- 
tiful selection of colors. A postcard will 
bring you complete and specific information. 


RANGE 


NORGE DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


ж GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES •  ROLLATOR 
NORGE CORPORATION REFRIGERATION • ELECTRIC WASHERS * ELECTRIC 
OF NEW YORK IRONERS * BROILATOR STOVES * AEROLATOR 

Apartment Sales Division 
5 AIR CONDITIONERS * WHIRLATOR OIL BURNERS 

Vanderbilt 3-8300 * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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...and for the New Day Homes 


hew Day 


from BUILDING MATERIAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


The depression affected our 
profits, but not our progress. 
During the past five years, our 
products-development program 
has gone steadily forward. 
Hence, we are in an especially 
fortunate position to co-operate 
in your plans for new homes 
that will be “new” in every 
respect... 


HAT FAMILY who almost 

built in the early thirties 
were forced to retrench, and 
now at last are again ready to 
consider plans... 


How delighted they will be 
with the home that you can 
build for them today! 


Utilizing Johns-Manville 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


materials newly developed dur- 
ing the depression period, you 
can plan a home far better 
looking, and infinitely more 
comfortable and convenient. 


You can materially increase 
the value of their investment. 
The easy workability of Johns- 
Manville materials effects sub- 


JOHNS -MANVILLE, 22 East 40th Street, New York 
Send me the new 1935 Johns-Manville Building Materials Catalog. 


Name = Title 

Firm Name - 

Street = 

City State = 
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stantial economies in construc- 
tion; gives the home builder a 
lot more house for his money. 


Modern, substantial and practical, 
they enhance the sales value of the 
new home; virtually permanent, they 
maintain that sales value unimpaired 
for years. 


The photographs and captions on 
the page to the right suggest the 
extent to which we can co-operate 


with you in your new-home plan- 
ning. May we tell you the full story? 
Please mail the coupon for our new 
1935 Building Materials Catalog. 
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Roofing Shingles— good to look at, remarkably resistant to fire and the elements 


J-M Asbestos Shingles (left) are 
immune to the action of the elements. 
They will not rot, rust, split, or cor- 
rode. They absolutely will not burn, 
and not one has ever worn out. A 
wide range of colors, styles and prices. 


J-M Asphalt Shingles (right) are 
colorful, durable and fire-resistant. 
Available in many colors, many 
blends, and a wide variety of weights 
and sizes. They meet virtually every 
demand for pattern, color scheme and 
price. 


Exterior wall materials that enhance strength, comfort, appearance 


J-M Steeltex, for Brick or Stone Veneer, 
provides greater strength, watertightness 
and fire safety. Assures an effective seal 
against air infiltration. And involves no 
change in common building methods. 
Costs no more than ordinary brick or 
stone veneer construction. 


maximum 

insulating 
effectiveness, this full- 
thickness Rock Wool 


Full-thickness, the J-M Rock Wool 
“bat,” leaves no voids or thin spots. 
J-M Rock Woolis highly efficient, non- 
combustible, prevents fire spread by 
completely stopping wall-interior air 
spaces. Cannot settle. Odorless, will 
not harbor vermin. 
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Cedargrain, the New Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Siding Shingles. In grain, tex- 
ture and color, they faithfully reproduce 
the beauty and charm of the finest 
stained wood shingles. And like Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles for roofs, 
they are fireproof and permanent. 


J-M Insulating Board. An all-wood fibre 
board, combining high insulating value 
with greater strength than wood sheath- 
ing. Can be used as sheathing, roof insu- 
lation, or attic lining. Large sheets and 
easy workability materially reduce 
application costs. 


Interior wall materials that are 
attractive, practical, permanent 


J-M Steeltex for 
Plaster provides 
thorough rein- 
forcement, adds to 
strength of build- 
ing framework and 
insures uniform 
thickness of plas- 
ter. Eliminates 
falling plaster and 
lath marks. 


J-M Asbestos Wain- 
scoting. Amazingly 


wearing qualities, 
permanence of 
color. Economical, 
it permits modern 
treatment of 
kitchen and bath, 
on a limited 
; budget. 


| tile-likeinlooks, | 


J-M Decorative Insulat- 
ing Board on the ceil- 
ing: J-M Asbestos 
Flexboard on the 
walls.Both inherently 
good-looking and sus- 
ceptibletointeresting 
decorative treatment. 
Note the flexibility 
of Flexboard, as used 
on the curved bar. 


Johns-Manville 


BUILDING MATERIAL HEADQUARTERS 
FOR HALF A CENTURY 
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York Ice Machinery Corporation 


Henrotin Polyclinic Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: 
Berlin & Swern * Holabird & Root 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
E. P. Strandberg & Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS: 
Hatfield Electric Co. 


chnical High School, Chicago, Illinois 


ARCHITECT: PERFECTION OF DETAIL 


J. €. Christensen, Board of Education 


The Albert G. Lane Te 


in these two Chicago buildings is a significant mark 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: А n : 
X. 1. Ной поната Eduestm of modern planning and modern construction. Both 
school and hospital are completely equipped with 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Bryant Switches, Plates and Receptacles. The hos- 
We Sy OU Cees б: pital is also provided with a complete installation 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS: of Bryant nurses’ eall devices. 


Hub Electric С " i 
i a EUR In your own planning, rely on Bryant Superior 
Wiring Devices for perfection of detail—for de- 


pendability in service. 


ll SUPERIOR 
Iwan] ..WIRING.: 
€» pevices 


MANUFACTURED BY THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


MANUFACTURERS OF "SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES” SINCE 1888 1 . . MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK 100 East 42nd Street CHICAGO $44 West Adams Street SAN FRANCISCO 149 New Montgomery Street 
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HARNESSING THE AIR... 
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J. Jay Ни: 


ll. countless ways the air has been harnessed and put to work. For over 70 years 
it has been Sturtevant's job to harness the air for heating, ventilating, conditioning 
and other purposes. @ 70 years of air engineering experience, constant research, and 
specialization combine to enable Sturtevant to make available to you ventilating 


fans, air washers, unit ventilators, unit heaters, air conditioning equipment, and vacuum 
cleaners, at their highest stage of development. S 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. [T геуапі 
GR <$ 
e) 


VENTILATING + HEATING + AIR CONDITIONING * VACUUM CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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YOU EEALLT ЖЕ Ө Ж КЕ ЖЕЛЕ ALUMINUM 


Aleoa Aluminum is modern. In the store front it beckons to every shopper. Here it says, is a merchant 
who has caught the modern tempo * No stain from rust or other colored salts will ever mar adjoining 
surfaces. Its bright lustre is perpetuated by the Aluminite finish * Easy to work in all forms, Alcoa 
ж We cordially extend 


Aluminum reproduces your most cherished details accurately and economically 


the co-operation of our representatives. Aluminum Company of America, 1866 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA 55 ALUMINUM 


Опе of the finest school buildings in the State of Kentucky, the 
Louisville Girls’ High School, is equipped with black and galva- 
nized Toncan Iron Pipe for water and steam lines in the cafeteria. 

œ This building, with equipment, cost almost a million dollars and is 


7 typical of the fine character of the buildings in which this better 
* a pipe is being installed. e Toncan Iron is recognized by owners, 
4. architects, engineers and contractors as а forward step in the fight 
А 7A against rust. For twenty-five years it has been saving money for 


building owners by cutting down replacements. e It is an alloy of 
^ SA refined open hearth iron, copper and molybdenum, It possesses 
the highest rust-resistance of any ferrous metal in its price class. 
"In the form of pipe, it cuts, bends, threads and welds with no more 
difficulty than non-alloy pipe. Naturally, it costs a little more, but 
the increase in cost is far less than the savings it makes through its 
longer life іп service. e Read “Pipe for Permanence” and find out 
why Toncan Iron Pipe is coming into almost universal use for new 
work and for replacements. Copy on request. 


Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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J. Meyrick Colley, School Board Arcbi- ' 
tect; George Н. Rommel, Louisville, 
Ky., Stearnes Company, Chicago, Ill, 
and Chagnard Plumbing & Heating 
Co, Louisville, Ky., Contractors. 


